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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


A revised and enlarged edition of the Development of 
Hindu Iconography was being contemplated by me, since its 
lirst edition (1941) had run out of print several years ago. 
Scholars interested in the religion and art of ancient and 
mediaeval India appear to have found something of interest 
in the book, otherwise the need for its second edition could 
not have been felt in such a comparatively short time. When 
I was requested by the publishers to revise it for a second 
edition, 1 not only revised it thoroughly, but also incorporated 
much fresh matter into it, thus enlarging it to nearly double 

its original size. ‘The topics dealt with in the first edition 
were mainly connected with the general principles, early 
types and iconographic and iconometric technicalities. So 

I intended to follow it up with volumes dealing with the 
developmental aspects of the different groups of cult icons, 

and this intention was expressed by me in its preface. But. 
due to various reasons none of the volumes could be published 
though manuscripts of some of them were made oM. [geo ^ 
the press. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Professor of Fine Arts | 
University of Calcutta at that time, and Editor of the Journal 

of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, requested me to make 
over the chapters for publication in the Journal. Four 
elaborate chapters, three dealing with the Visnuite icons and 

with those of Sürya, were published in Volumes XIII 

V ried अ ` the same. Very few plates, however, 
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book was taken up by the University Press, I utilised the 
opportunity to add four big chapters on different cult icons, 
including miscellaneous and syneretistic groups. In doing 
so, l confined myself mainly to their essential features 
which would specially emphasise the aspect of their growth 
and development. 

In dealing with the cult icons, I have thought it neces- 
sary to present in broad outlines the history of the origin 
and development of the different Brahmanical Hindu cults. > 
I have also given brief accounts of some of the principal cult 
tenets, in order that groups of images illustrating them in an 5 
esoteric manner may be properly understood. The Vyantara 
Devatās, or the folk divinities, have been considered first, 
for they are the divine entities centering round whom the 
primitive cults of Bhakti first originated. I have included 
the iconographic types of Ganapati, Karttikeya, Lakşmī and 
Sarasvati in this group, for I believe that these deities were 
originally recruited from the category of the folk gods and 
goddesses. True it is, that compared with the original Vedic 
gods like Indra, Mitra, Vayu, Varuna and others, such cult 
deities of the epic and Purinic order like Visnu, Surya, Siva 

and Sakti contain a considerable amount of popular element 
in them: but at the same time many features and ideologies 
— at are distinctly Vedie in character are absorbed in them. 
Thuy, various groups of icons associated with the major 
bg Brabmanical Hindu cults have been discussed in Chapters X 

3 and XI, where their composite character has been deli- 

neated. Icons of Brahma and the Astadikpalas, as well 

ch accessories to the major cult deities, like 
n and the Ayudhapurusas, have been com- - 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION IX 


(d), of Appendix A of the first edition ( Image worship and 
the Pancaratra ' and ' Dhulicitra `) have been incorporated 
in Chapters X and VI of the present edition, while two new 
topics, ' The Ideology behind the Hindu Images.’ and * Some 
Puriinic Deities in Vedic Texts > have been inserted in their 
place as sections (c) and (d) in it. I have also changed the 
order of the two parts cf Appendix B, giving precedence. to 
Chapter 57 of the Prhatsamhiti, the whole of which with-its 
English translation and notes has been incorporated. There 
is no change in the remaining portions of the Appendices. 
The firet edition of the book contained only ten plate 
six being reproductions of line blocks, the rest being of half- 
tone ones. The addition of the chapters on cult icons in 
the present edition has made many more illustrations neces- 
sary, and I have been at pains to make them as full 
as possible under the circumstances, Sri A. Ghosh, the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, Sri C. Sivarama- 
murti, the former Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Section, Indian Museum, and Sri S. K. Saraswati, once a 
student and now a distinguished colleague of mine in the 
University, rendered a great deal of assistance to me in the 
acquisition of a laree number of photographs cf images from 
various Museums and other collectione of India, from whieh 
a fairly representative selection was made. I am grateful 
to all of them for this help. I am also indebted to Sri D 
, Ghosh, the Curator of the Asutosh Museum, for the loan ef 
‘tive blocks from the collection of the same. My 
cordial thanks are also due to the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
(Bombay) and to the Indian Society of Oriental Art (Caleutta) 
i - for lending me nine and eight good blocks from their respec- 
भे e collections for reproduction in this edition. To the old 
ocks have been Ùq ded a few new ones which are being 
she iced in Plates VII and VITI. These as well as the new 
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illustrated here are also of a high order from the art point of 
view. Some of the best examples of Orissan sculptural art, 
notably those from Khiching (Mayurbhanj), have been 
reproduced here; many of them were not given their proper 
share of recognition by previous scholars. Images selected 
lor illustration hail mostly from Northern, Eastern and 
Southern India, though images belonging to Central and 
Western India do not go unrepresented. It is true that 
many of the images selected belong to the category of the 
oft-reproduced ones ; but T found it necessary to select them 
for demonstrating my own interpretation about them with 
the help of textual and archaeological data. The attention 
of the readers may be drawn to one only among them in this 
connection. None of the early mediaeval reliefs of India 
possessing artistic merit of a very high order has been repro- 
duced oftener than the so-called Trimirti of Elephanta. 
But I have illustrated it again for substantiating my own 
suggestion about its true import (cf. pp. 476-77). I would 
have been happy to include in the illustrations many images 
that have been least reproduced or that still remain unrepro- 
duced. But the acquisition of good photographs of them has 
not been easy, and for dealing with the developmental aspect 
of the cult icons many of the well-known ones have been 
very useful. It may also be noted here that iconography is 
such a vast subject that it is impossible for any one scholar 
tó do full justice to it. It requires a band of earnest workers 


in the field to devote their energy and scholarship to the 
general a& well as regional studies of this fascinating branch 
of Indology in order that many facets of the composite culture 


of India may be correctly interpreted 
— The Bibliographic Index in the first edition of this book —— 
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to the readers than separate folio headings or very short 
summaries in the beginning of each chapter. The usual list 
ol abbreviations has also. been inserted in its proper place. 
Phe list of illustrations with cross references to chapters (in 
the case of line-drawings) and pages (in the case of half-tone 
reproductions) has been carefully prepared, and usual 
courtesy-acknowledgements made in its end. 

I shall fail in my duty if I do not express here my grate- 
fulness to à number of persons who helped me considerably 
in seeing this edition through the press. Professor Haridas 
Bhattacharyya, lately of the Hindu University, Banaras, 
kindly looked through the proofs of the first eight chapters 
very carefully and helped me in correcting many misprints 
and slips ; his sad death two months ago has created a void in 
the field of scholarship, and it has been a matter of personal loss 
to me. Shri S. K. Saraswati kindly read the final proofs 
of the added chapters and locked through the arrangement of 
the plates. Mrs, Devala Mitra, one of my former students 
and now an Assistant Superintendent in the Archaeological 
Department of India, kindly checked the references given in 
the first eight chapters and found out some mistakes which 
have been put in the errata. Shri Bratindranath Mukherjee, 
one of my students in the Sixth-Year class, has been of some 
help to me in the preparation of the index. 1 am deeply 
grateful to all of them, without whose assistance 1t would have 
been very difficult, if not impossible, for me to see this en- 
larged edition through the press. My cordial thanks are also 
due to Sri Sibendranath Kanjilal, the Superintendent of the 
Calcutta University Press, and his staff, particularly to Sri 
Asutosh Bhattacharyya, B.A., the Head Proof Reader, for 
their unfailing courtesy to me and their prompt and earnest 


attention to my work. Lastly, I should lke to express my 


gratitude to Sri S. C. Ghosh, the Treasurer, and Sri D. 
Chakravarti, the Registrar of the University of Caleutta, for 
the interest taken bs them in the publication of this edition. 


. The book was to have come out in the month of December, 
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‘There has been some inconsistency in the spelling of 
place names, and in spite of all endeavour, a few errors have 
crept in. Most of these have been corrected in the errata, 
Some wrong references to plates in the text have also been 
set right in the list of illustrations. A few more slips might 
nave escaped my notice. 1 hope they are minor ones for 
whieh I erave the indulgence of my readers. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


T. A. G. Rao's Elements of Hindu leonography (Vols. 1 
and II, published under the auspices of the Travancore State 
in 1914 and 1916 respectively) has so long been and still is 
the standard work on the subject. Some other works on it, 
such as H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian Gods and Goddesses, 
B. €. Bhattacharya's Indian Images, Part I, J. Dubreuil's 
South Indian Iconography, the Bralimanical section of 
N. . K. Bhattasali’s Jeonography of the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, ete., have 
been published since then. Krishna Sastri’s and Dubreuil's 
works, as their names imply, deal with the South Indian 
images. only, while Bhattaeharva' s. book treats of several 
North Indan Hindu images of the Gupta and the post- 
Gupta periods. Bhattasali discusses the special features of 
the Brahmanical sculptures found most'y in Eastern Bengal 
So none of these works can claim to be as full and 
eomprehensive ac the monumental work of T. A. G. Rao. 
But comprehensive as the latter is, it still lacks certain featur 
Which are essential for the study of Hindu Iconography. . 
Rao, no doubt, collected a number of very useful iconographic . 
texts (many of which were then unpublished, some are still 
5&0 even now) in the appendices to his volumes, and reproduced 

* humerous early and late mediaeval and some modern 
sculptures, mostly South Indian, to illustrate the same, but 
athe; develo puani of the individual iconographic types has 
om been discussed by him. To show this development 
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representation in the remote past. To refer to one or two 
instances: The Buddha type on Kanishka's.coins, the Gaja- 
Laksmi device on the coins of Bahasatimita, Azilises and 
Rajuvula, and the * Varüha avatira ' one on the ° Adivarüha 
drammas of the Gurjara Pratihira king Bhoja I, fully show 
how they were based on the contemporary representations of 
the same divinities in Indian plastic art. 

Not only have the above-mentioned data not been 
utilised hy Rao, but the earliest monumental and epigraphic 
ones also have not been fully made use of by him. But his 
was a pioneer work, and it must be said that many of the 
ibove materials were not available to him. In the course of 
long years of teaching the subject to the Post-Graduate 
students of the Caleutia University, I felt the need of the 
systematic collection of the above materials and their careful 
study ip relation to Hindu Iconography. The present work 
is the outcome of years of collection and firsthand study of 
not only such archaeo'ogical data, but also of bringing 
together many new texts relevant to the subject, which have 
not yet been fully noticed. ‘This volume, however, mainly 
deals with the general principles of Hindu Iconography, and 


the early iconographic types of Hindu divinities as determin- 


able by ancient Indian coins and seals. It is thus complete 


in itself, and I intend to follow it up with two more volumes 


dealing with the numerous Hindu cult images and their 
accessories. — | 
In the first ehapter of this book, after giving an idea 


about the subject itself, 1 have indicated the lines in which 
the study of Hindu Iconography should be conducted and. 


the varieties of materials handled in its scientific treatment. 
‘he second and third chapters contain elaborate तांडल 
ut the antiquity and origin of im 
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and their emblems, many of which would have otherwise 
remained unknown to us. In the sixth chapter 1 have 
claborately discussed the technique of the Iconoplastie art in 
India with the help of a variety of indigenous texts, few of 
Which were critically studied by the previous writers on the 
subjec T have also discussed there the various factors which 
contributed to the development of this art in India and the 
nature and extent of their individual contributions. In the 
seventh chapter have been explained the various technical 
terms and terminologies that are frequently to be found in 
iconographic texts, a correct knowledge of which is eesential 
to every student of Hindu Iconography. Tn the eighth and 
last chapter the Indian canons of Tconometry have been 
discussed, a proper understanding of which is necessary for 
the study of this subject. In course of this I have instituted 
a brief comparison of the Indian canons with those followed 
by the Neyptian and the Hellenistic artists of ancient times. 
It has been found necessary to add three appendices to my 
book, in the second one of which I have re-edited the 
econometric text entitled Pratimamanalaksanam ' with 
translation and notes. In all these tasks I have often referred 
to the views of various previous writers; reasons have often 
been adduced by me, whether I accepted or rejected them. 


I may submit here that my method in the above studies ts 


mainly objective, and I have approached the subject chiefly 
as a student of history and archaeology. This is the reason 
why 1 could not utilise some comparatively recent publica- 











tions of eminent authors, which, remarkable as they are, 
treat soapy from an angle different from that of mine. 
ng 205) n plates are appended to this work, the first five of 













contain drawings carefully made by Mr. S. Banerjee 
r my supervision, from early Indian coin and seal- 
| ures; the last four plates are reproductions 
of the — rures of some coins and of a few seal- 
im ions. These most strate the fourth, fifth and 
the saves cl " ठे RA | atin . Figure d, 23, 3 in plate 
A V ड, t A Parent". 
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Of the height of a human body followed by modern artists of 
the West 

A dew words about the system ol transliteration adopted 
in the following pages are necessary. T have followed the 
system recommended in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with slight modification; for example, I have 
invariably used m in place of zi to denote an anusvara. In 
Writing modern place names as well as ancient ones still 
current, I have usually desisted from the use of diacritical 
marks. But sometimes, due to oversight, the same name 
(e.g., Gandhira) has been spelt with or without these marks; 
but sneh lapses, T hope, are comparatively few, 

I have prepared a General Index as well as a Biblio- 
graphic one for the convenience of my readers. Attempt has 
been made to make both as full and comprehensive as 
possible; Sanskrit words of technical import have been 
incorporated into the former. 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first kindly 
offered me facilities for studying Indian art and archaeology. 
I take this opportunity to dedicate my book to his sacred 
memory as a token of gratitude and esteem which T shall 
always cherish for him. T am also greatly indebted to his 
worthy son, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the President of 
= Post-Graduate Council in Aris, for the encouragement 
always received from him in my work, for whieh I shall 
remain ever grateful to him. My former teacher and the 
present head of my department, Dr. W. €. Raychandhuri has. 
taken a keen interest in my work all along and I am much 


obliged | L have 









to him for a few suggestions of his, which T 
pim ted in the first chapter. Dr, P. C, Bagchi, n 
er 
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the book and in other matters. I am also much indebted to 
Dr. N. N. Law, the learned editor of the Jndian Historical 
Quarterly, for kindly allowing me to utilise several blocks 
which were prepared at bis expense to illustrate two of my 
articles published in his Journal. 1 should also express my 
obligation to him and to the Joint Editors of the Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art for permitting me to 
incorporate in this volume a few of my articles published in 
their respective Journals. I cannot but be grateful to the 
different authorities of the Indian Museums, especially 
Caleutta and Punjab Museums, and the authorities of the 
British Museum, London, for kindly allowing me to 
reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, all 
of which have been previously published. I shall remain 
thankful to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, for his great help in the publication of 
this volume. My thanks are also due to Mr. 1). Ganguly, 
the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and the 
members of his staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
attention which were shown to me while the book was going 
through the press. 

A few errors and misprints in the following pages could 
not be avoided ; certain suggestions relevant to different topics 
discussed in the book occurred to me when the particular 
sections had been printed off. The former have been 
corrected and the latter added in the few pages on Additions 
and Corrections. Some more printing and other errors 
might have escaped my notice, for which I crave the 
indulgence of my readers. No one is more conscious than 
myself about my own limitations ; I can only say that I have 


made an honest effort to throw some new light, however 
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Ist December, 1941. 
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small and fitful it may be, on the study of Hindu Iconography. . 
Tt is for my readers to judge how far I have been successful 
in the attempt. | 

JITENDRA NATH DANERJEA. 
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CHAPTER I 
STUDY OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 


The term Icon (ikon, Gr. eikon) means a figure re- 
presenting a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, 
etc., which is specially meant for worship or which is in some 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the 
worship of different divinities. "Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetishistic symbol used for their crude 
ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
removed from the latter; it has attached to it, however, 
some higher clear-cut conception which is missing in the 
' other. This Greek word eikon with its above connotation has 
its close parallel in such Indian terms as arcā, bera, 
vigraha, etc., which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particular deities or saints receiving the devout homage of 
their bhaktas or exclusive worshippers. Euphemistically, 
these are often described in various Indian texts as the very 
body or form of the gods concerned (tanu or rüpa). These 
representations are mainly anthropomorphic or theriomorphic 
in character, but they may also at times be purely symbolic 
without any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is 
generally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of 
which enables one to be quite conversant about one of the 
most important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con- 
cerned with the stndy and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal icons or images proper which .are enshrined 
in t sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
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deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly for decorative purpose. Thus, in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
aniconic symbols as in the case of early Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in character) associated with it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected with it / Thus, the early remains of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 
figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely 
interesting to any student of religious art of India. A proper 
interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs 
falls necessarily under the province of a student of icono- 
graphy, and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails 
to take note of them. In another respect, the interpretation 
of pictures painted on canvas, manuscript covers or such 
other objects, e.g., the banner paintings (tankas) of Nepal, 
Tibet and Central Asia, etc., also falls within the scope of 


this subject when it is conceived in its broader aspect. But, 


it must never be lost sight of, that in all these cases, a definite 


religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 


that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. | 

The above account of the nature of the subjectywill fully 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. | Tn fact, 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 


- man. Tt has been time and often shown by various scholars 





that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character. Grünwedel observes, '' The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among any 
|. people lies in its religion." Della Setta, in the work on 
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fieligion and Art has shown the intimate connection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Griinwedel 
has rightly remarked, ‘** The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national lile of the Indian races, has also 
continued the guiding principle in their art." ' Foucher 
has in a very striking manner endeavoured to show 
how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have 
been mainly responsible for the beginnings and dissemination 
of the Buddhist art in India.’ Thus, this intimate associa- 
tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, 
it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono- 
graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
practices indulged in by some races of mankind./ In the 
very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-Aryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian Iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the true evaluation and appraisement 
of their religion. An intensive and historical study of this 
subject will throw much valuable light on the gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus. The ever- 
increasing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant 
increase in mythological stories associated with it will find a 
ready illustration in the iconographic representations, which 
will throw very interesting sidelight on these transformations. 
Sometimes, a proper and scientific study of this subject will 


2 |. + Grinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p, 1. But bo seems to have gone 
too fa he remarks in the same place that "° tho architecture as well as the 
Jndin), which has always been intimately connected therewith, was 


the art of sculpture was 
atatuaries which, though at times. endowed witli 
secular 
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help us 1n correcting errors made by previous scholars in the 
understanding of the religious practices of different peoples 
Thus, Fergusson, after a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati, remarked that about one- 
half of the bas-reliefs of Sanchi. . . . represented religious 
acts such as the worship of the dayoba or of trees; once or 
twice the wheel was the object of adoration and once 
the serpent. Now, this explanation of the significance of 
many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. No 
student of iconography would interpret them in that way at 
present; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under- 
neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands 
and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 
or his predecessors who are not iconically represented ; 
other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
rukkha-cetiyas, not usually objects of worship by them- 
selves but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas. The dàügobas or 
dhatugarbhas, funerary structures, also symbolise the 
Mahàüparinireána of Sikyamuni Buddha or that of the other 
Buddhas that preceded him. In the case of the Nagas, 
Yaksas, Yaksinis, etc., who can be recognised in the reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were no doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu- 
ments in quite an opposite role, viz., in that of so many 
worshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha. Fergusson, even in 
that early stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit the truth when he remarked in the same context 
'" There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in the life 
of Sakyamuni "' ; but his statement that there is ** a consider- 
able number of representations of scenes in life, 
AE. which it A ue be impossible erin te me 
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been modified to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. 

The study of this subject also throws some interesting 
sidelight on the presenee of rivalry and jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of religious 
developments in India, there might not have been many 
instances of intense hatred and violent strife between the mem- 
bers of rival sects as are to be found in the religious history 
of Europe. But these sectarian animosities of the Indians 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 
mythological stories and construction of interesting images 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about Siva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasimha (an incarnatory form of Visnu, itself an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry—Hiranyakasipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva, was killed by Visnu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive yorshipper of Hari) was illustrated 
by the peculiar image of Sarabha, none other than Siva 
himself in the composite form of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasimha with his claws. In the creation of many 
- other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible. Just the oppo- 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the principal rival sects. "The images of Hari- 
Hara, Ardhanarisvara and such others can be distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, there are several sculptures which emphasise this 
peculiarity ; on the four sides of roughly square Siva-lingas 
are carved the figures of Visnu, Durga-Parvati, Sürya and 
‘Ganapati, which four, along with the central linga, sym- 
bolise the cult pictures of the five principal sects, viz., 
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Vaisnava, Sákta, Saura Ginapatya and Saiva Miniature 
shrines, with the representations of these chief sectarian gods 
carved on their different sides, mostly of early and late 
mediaeval period, have been discovered in various places of 
northern India, especially at Banaras which has been the 
happy home of the different Hindu sects from remote past 
These emblems are evidently the objects of worship of the 
Smártas who are eclectic in their religious concepts. Guided 
mainly by the rules laid down in the Smrtis like those of 
Manu and Yàjhavalkya, they worship the five cult deities 
(pañcopāsanā, paicdyatana pajd), Spirit of reconciliation 
and rapprochement between the different sects is present 
behind this sort of mental attitude in religion. A brief 
reference may also be made in this connection to at least one 
of the Brahmanical Hindu icon types where even distinct 
traces of Buddhist iconic motif are discernible. A very 
favourite mode of representing Lakulifa in eastern India 
(especially Orissa) is to show him as Buddha in the great 
miracle of Sravasti. Like the latter, he is seated on a double- 
petalled lotus being raised up by two Naga kings, and his 
hands are in the dharma-cakra mudra. In some reliefs, even 
the two deer and the wheel (dharma-cakra) are carved on the 
pedestal. This is a sure sign of Buddhism and its art motifs 
being absorbed by the rival creed. Many other cases of this 
cult amalgam and absorption can be cited 

The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
rightly emphasised from the point of view of its association 


with ‘artistic studies. Many images of the gods and . 


goddesses are in themselves great works of art, and a proper 
and careful study of these will enable students of iconog उं 
to acquaint themselves with the general character of the 
artistic achievements of different races. The excellence or 
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of iconography the flourishing nature of the iconoplastic art 
in those places, at different times. Similarly, a Buddhist 
or Brahmanical stone image from Bengal of the late Sena 
period will throw light on the artistic decadence which had 
already set in there. Thus, these images form the true 
index of the achievements in the domain of religious art and 
are, in this manner, very interesting aids to the study of the 
artistic aetivities of particular races. 

Sculptures or images are sometimes indirectly very useful 
for shedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India. The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
not only of their donors, but also of those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign these were constructed ; on some of them 
again, we can decipher dates which materially help us in the 
reconstruction of little known periods of history. These 
images are very often definitely illustrative of the general 
cultural level of their makers; they are also at times clear 
indieators of the social traits of the people who made and 
worshipped them. "The conception underlying them illustrate, 
too, in a remarkable manner the inner workings of the human 
mind, and a proper and scientific study of their different 
groups very often acquaints us with the psychological factors 

n which lay at the origin and evolution of these images. 

The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo- 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures them- 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it will be possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image- 

making and the practice of worshipping these images, but 
classify them satisfactorily in ordered groups and 
and the constituents 
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carved on sections of religious architecture or figures appear- 
ing on extant painted frescoes and such other objects, are 
important data in this connection. Two other archaeological 
data which have been practically ignored by most of the 
previous writers on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but 
which are extremely important for its study, are of epigraphic 
and numismatic character. Foucher and Coomaraswamy 
have no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works 
on Indian art and iconography ; but few writers on Brahmani- 
cal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. ४ Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate the 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different & 
times and places. It is very often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India; in such cases, the 
coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a 
very remarkable manner to determine the early iconographic 
types of various gods and goddesses worshipped there) It 
is needless to remark further that these numismatice depictions 
of deities are in many cases really based on the actual 
sculptural representations of them. Where.both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find very close parallelism. Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A.D. 
is well represented in plastic form among the Gandhara 
sculptures; when we compare it with the numismatic type 
appearing on the coins of Kanishka and clearly described 
by the Kushan die-cutter as CAKAYMO BO AAO (Sakya- 
muni Buddha), we are struck by the great similarity between - 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mahāsena has not so far 

been discovered among the extant Gandhāra sculptures of . 
the second or the third century A.D. ; but when we find the 

devices on certain coins of Kanishka and Huvishka delineat- 
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the period.) It will then be interesting to compare their early 
features with the peculiar traits of the extant icons 
of a later period. We find the figure of an enthroned deity, 
with the figure of an elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it, on some coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and certain other Indo-Greek 
rulers; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right with its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues. 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his hand 
on the head of the personified vajra (thunderbolt). It 
has been proved by me that these coin-devices are nothing 
but the various ways of representing Indra (very easily identi- 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) who was the tutelary 
deity of Svetavatalaya or Indrapura, a locality in the 
neighbourhood of ancient Kapisa, on the basis of certain 
observations of Hiuen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the Mahamáayüri. This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states; 
these, when they represented different Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
others, were actually based on their sculptural representa- 
tions current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins. 
In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Coomaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols (rapa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
td tthe general use from about 600 B.C. up to the beginning 
— period or somewhat later,’ makes the follow- 
n ing observation, ''...the importance of these 
Indian Historical Quarterly, 1938, Vol. XTV, pp. 293-308 
to very well-known examples, we can refer to the coin-types 


cities of Rhancus and Sybrita. The former state had a cult 
* “The god holding a trident stands beside his home" 













— were the gods of Sybrita and appeared as obverse and 
"a t her coins: C. Seltman, Greek Coins p. 173 
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symbols, many of which have remained in use to the ७ 
present day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography.’ j 
Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner, serve 48 
important data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us about the peculiarities of religious cults 
with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 
construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them 
On some rare occasions, they even contain rough descriptions 
of the iconographic features of the deities, the erection of ~ 
whose shrines is being recorded in them. The so-called 
Ghosundi inscription of the second century B.C. refers to E 
the erection of a pija-sila-prakd@ra round the shrines of 
Sarhkarsana and Vasudeva, which presumably contained the 
images of these gods. Many and various are the Gupta 
pigraphie records which refer to the creation of shrines of 
auch divinities as Bhavani, Katyayani, Siva, Swümi- 
Mahisena, Visnu-Sürngin, Buddha, Mahavira and others; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them, 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods and 
goddesses. Again, the seals which were impressed on the 
copper-plate records of rulers responsible for issuing those 
charters often contain the representations of various religious * 
objects which were specially used by different sovereigns as 
their respective royal insignia (mudra). Thus, the imperial 
Gupta ruler Samudragupta, who seems to have been a devout 
worshipper of Visnu, used Garuda as his special rajanka 
(royal mark or emblem) on his charters, as we know from a 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription (Garufmadanka- 
-  scavisayabhukti-&isanayücanüdyupüya-sevàkrta); we know 
this Garuda-emblem being depicted on most of the gold and 
silver coins of the imperial Guptas. The Pila rulers of 
Bengal and Magadha who were Paramasaugatas, i.e., devout 
worshippers of the Buddha, used the symbol representing the - 
preaching, of the first sermon by the Master as their royal 
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insignia, and we very often find this characteristic scene 
represented in their various charters. The copper-plate 
grants of the Sena rulers of Bengal, on the other hand, 
bear in many cases the figure of the god Sadadiva 
who was their patron deity and who was utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
the figure of some deity can be found on the uninscribed 
portion of a particular copper-plate charter; thus, the copper- 
plate grant of Mahasamanta Srimad Dommana-Pala, who 
was a local ruler of Southern Bengal, contains a very beauti- 
ful outline drawing of Narfiyana-Visnu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Garuda on its reverse side; the ‘iconographic 
details are interesting. Many and various such instances 
can be cited, which will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us with interesting and significant materials 
for the study of our subject. 

The second, though hardly less important, class of 
materials for the study of our subject is of literary character. 
These data can be subdivided into various groups. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians, both of early and late periods. Their earliest 
extant literature, the Rgveda, (as I shall show fully in the 
next chapter) contains some very interesting details, of 
negative as well as positive character, which will help 
one to elucidate various points connected with the subject. 
Not only the general problem of the origin and development 
of the practice of image-worship among the higher section 
of the Indo-Aryans is to be discussed on the basis of the 
evidence supplied to us by this and other early Vedic 
iterature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
gi c conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
thro] rphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
edi — late, is to be emphasised with the help 
early and late Vedic texts. A careful handling 
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the Vedic anthropomorphism and subsequent iconism. 
Several passages of the early Vedic literature, W hen read 
between the lines, will enable us to know something about 
the peculiar religious practices of the original settlers of India 

which will throw light on our subject. The Grhya sütras 

the grammatical works of the pre-Christian period and the 
dharma- and the artha-gastras of early date incidentally throw 
interesting sidelights on this topic. Early literary records 
of religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism contain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus, 
which will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
purinic texfs of early and late period, are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection; the wealth of my thological 
lore contained in them requires to be very carefully studied 

in order that we may interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the early and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to understand 
the meaning of various carvings belonging to early and late 
Buddhist art, so the inf'umerable legends incorporated in the 
above class of Brahmanical literature will help us to throw 
clear light on the Brahmanical art of different periods. In 
fact, the study of the mythology of a people is essential for 
the understanding of its religious art, and the importance of 
that class of its literature which is the repository of such 
mythological materials can never be over-estimated. Again 

incidental ieonographic descriptions of divine figures contained 
in many sections of epic and puranic literature, as also icono- 
— and iconometric canons appearing im some of the 
and late purinas, are of immense value, nay indis- 


pensable, for a proper study of our subject. Another. 
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This great mass of literature took centuries to attain its 
present shape, and some idea about its vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that what is left to us is only a portion 
of what was actually composed in course of ages. These 
canons are really the results of the accumulated experience 
of generations of artists whose business was to construct 
these images. The Indians of ancient times possessed a 
common trait of character, which led them to incorporate 
their own independent achievements into systems and to 
merge their own individuality in greater corporate wholes, 
in order that their own experiences in particular fields of 
knowledge might have greater authority and sanctity to rest 
upon. ‘Thus, to refer to one outstanding example in the 
domain of literary composition, it is a well-known fact that 
the whole of the present Mahabharata was not composed in 
one period and by one particular individual. Still, as early 
as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., it had attained the 
character of an epic system, the credit for the elaboration of 
which was given to a mythical sage, viz., Vyasa. True it is that 
some late puranic texts like the Det'ibhagavata allude to not 
one but as many as twenty-eight Vyásas ;* most of these, how- 
ever, are mythical figures, and it is significant to note that 
the work in its characteristic manner actually refers to a 
system or institution typified by the mythical sage Vyasa 
who, under different names and as different incarnations of 
Visnu in 28 successive dvdpara ages, was responsible for the 
composition of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc 
In fact, the word vydsa primarily means arranger or compiler 
and in a secondary sense it means explainer or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the iconographic and:iconometric texts 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 
floating ating mass of canons which were the direct outcome 

the activities of the image-making artists themselves and 
were passed off in the names of such mythical sages as 
some of the seven rsis, like Bhrgu, Atri and Vaéistha, or 


angavasi Edition Bk. I, Chapter 3, verses 26-33. Some 
Prajápati, Uéanas, Brbaspati, Savity, Yama, 
; significant. 
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legendary artists like Visvakarma and Maya.’ The Matsya- 
purüna refers to eighteen expounders of the Vdstusdstras, 
among whom mention may be made of Vasistha, Visvakarma, 
Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and Brhaspati. "The Mdnasdra (to 
be noticed later) mentions as many as 32 expounders of this 
subject, the list here containing additional names such as 
Manu, Nala, Minasira, Minabodha and others; that the 
list is a corrupt one can be proved by the fact that 11 some 
cases there is difficulty in understanding whether the names 
are of persons or titles of works, while in others we find 
a name and its various synonyms being utilised to enlarge it. 
The Brhatsdmhità (LII, 1) tells us that the knowledge of the 
Vastusastras came to be imparted through generations of 
artists from Brahma, the creator (Vdstujianamathatah 
Kamalabhavanmuniparamparayatam), and Utpala, while com- 
menting on it, says that the word ' sages ' refers to Garga and 
others (Kamalabhavüd Brahmanah sakasanmuninüm Garga- 
dindm yat paramparyena ydtam praptamiti). The Mānasāra 
further elaborates the tradition and gives a mythical account 
of the origin of the various kinds of artists (Silpin) in its 
section of Silpilaksana. Brahma, the creator by the grace of 
Siva, is the Mahavisvakarmi; his four faces are named 
Viévabhii (the eastern), Visvavid (the southern), Visvastha 
(the northern) and Visvasrasta (the western); from the east 
face was born Visvakarma, from the south Maya, from the 
north face Tvasti, and from the west Manu; Visvakarma, 
Maya, Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of 
Indra, Surendra, Vaiéravana and Nala and became the fathers 
of Sthapati (architect), Sütragrahi (the draughtsman- 
designer), Varddhaki (well-versed in the law of proportions, 


! The names of these Sapta Regis are invoked in various connections, They 
were the as the Citra-Sikhandins who were the earliest and best promulgatora 
of the lore according to the Ndrdiyapiya section of the Mahábhàrata 
|. 3 Mateya-purémam, Vangavasi Edition, Ch. 252, verses 2-4 :— 
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the painter) and Taksaka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of the first, 
i.e., the Sthapati, was the most important, and he was the 
teacher of the other three; the next in point of importance 
was Sutragrahi who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and so on. ‘The first was well-versed in all the Sistras, the 
Sutragrahi in draughtsmanship, the Varddhaki in the rules 
of proportions (mdnakarmajia) and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving.' The very name Sthapati 
shows that he was fit for founding everything (sthdpandyé- 
rhah), and as he was sthápanáüdhipati, so he. was called 
Sthapati; Sütragrahi and others always worked carefully 
under his orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Vdstusdstras. ‘There are four orders of Silpis, viz., Sthapati 
and the other three ; of these the first is characterised by the 
signs of an acárya, the second is well-informed about £ruti, 
the lines and the Sastras, the third is the possessor of good 
judgment, versed in the Srutis and citrakarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last, that is, Taksaka, is adept 
in his work, cultured, balabandhu * and merciful. The 
frutigadstra (treatises about Silpa, mina, etc.) should be 
full of all details (sarralaksanam), and that cannot be acquired 
in this world by anybody without the help of an artist or a 
preceptor (vind हण vind gurum) ; as the knowledge of this 
$üstra is unobtainable without the aid of a Silpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
put to any use, (its possessor) attains neither enjoyment 
nor salvation. The above, a free translation of Mānasāra 
(Acharya's edition), pp. 3-4, verses 1-19, shows how the 
author systematises the tradition about the origin and 
evolution of art through some mythical names, making it 
contemporaneous with creation itself. The other interesting 
point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 


5-9; other occasions the author 
58. 
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assigned by the writer to the four different orders of artists 
and the highest position allocated to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the most 
important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval India ; 
thus Griinwedel remarks, ‘‘ The sculpture of ancient 
India . . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ° (Buddhist Art, pp. 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, '' In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture ; becoming necessary, it loses its importance, 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and in this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose ©’ (HIJA, p. 71). In 
the above passages from Minasdira we have a textual 
corroboration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. It is to be noted, 
however, that in later period the art of sculpture asserted 
itself to à great extent. Resting as before on architectural 
art for its greater display, 1t became so profuse and abundant 
that it tended to smother and overshadow the lines and forms 
in architecture. "This tendency is amply illustrated in the 
mediaeval temples of Abu and. other places. 

The Vastusastra or the science of architecture and allied 
arts is dwelt upon in the Matsya-purána just prior to its 
treatment of the iconographic and iconometric canons, and 
the names of some expounders are similar to those of a few 
of the reputed authors of treatises on Pratimalaksana and 
Citralaksana. "Thus, Varaihamihira, in Chapter 57 of his 


Brhatsamhità (Sudhakar Dvivedi's edition), while dealing 


with the characteristic signs of images and their measure- 


ments, incidentally refers to a few other writers on 


this subject like Nagnajit and Vagistha who, as we have 
seen above, are included among the 18 Vastusastropadegakas 

Nagnajit has been cited by him twice hé DAMES 
and Bhatta Utpala, the commentator of the Brha 
actually quotes passages from the works of these 
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in the tenth century A.D., could not have quoted passages 
from them. ‘The art treatise, entitled Citralaksana (now to 
be had only in its Tibetan version—its Sanskrit original not 
being available), which has been edited by Laufer, is ascribed 
to this Nagnajit; it, as has been remarked by the learned 
editor, 18 sometimes referred to as Nagnajiccitralaksanam or 
simply as Nagnavratam. Nagnajit was probably also the 
author of a work, Pratimilaksana “by name. While 
commenting on verse 15 of Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhita, 
the first line of which runs, '' Asyam sakesanicayam sodaga 
dairghyena Nagnajitproktam,'' Utpala makes this interesting 
comment, " Nagnapitproktam Pratimálaksane — üsyam 
mukham sakesanicayam | sodasüángulüni '"; or this Pratima- 
laksana might have been simply a section of his other work 
just mentioned. Further, there were other such works 
passing current in the names of such mythical sages as 
Kasyapa and Agastya, or legendary artists like Visvakarma 
and Maya.  Utpala quotes extensively from Kasyapa in his 
commentary, while many iconographic and iconometric texts 
passing current in the south pass in the names of both these 
mythical sages. The gilpaSastra ascribed to Kasyapa is 
called the Kasyapiya, known also as the Amsumadbheda (or 
rather forming a part of the Amé$umadbheda).' Agastya is 
the reputed author of the work entitled Sakalüdhikára 
about which Ram Raz makes this interesting observation : 
‘‘ the portion of the work which has as yet come under my 
own observation, is exclusively on the subject of sculpture as 
connected with the formation of statues ; but it is so diffuse that 
if we suppose the whole work to be written in a similar style 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Mdnasdra, the 
largest at present of my collection "'.* A large volume of 
| dealing with architecture and allied arts passing current 
the name of Maya and edited by T. Ganapati Sastri in the 
rivandrum im Sanskrit Series fully justifies the remarks made 
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contain ample materials for the study of this subject, and 
Gopinath Rao rendered a first-rate service to all its students 
by partially editing relevant portions of them as appendices to 
his monumental work on Hindu Iconography, when many of 
them had not been published. Mention may be made here 
of many other gilpa works, most of which have not yet been 
edited, while others are known only from quotations in 
various known Silpa treatises. Acharya mentions Sanat- 
kumdra Vāstuśāstra, which is known to exist in manuscripts 
mostly fragmentary. The author of this text owns his 
indebtedness to Pürvücáryas like Candra, Yama, Bhrgu, 
Angiras, Vyisa, Manu and others. A Sdrasvatiya-silpasdstra 
is referred to in Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum (Vol. I, 
p. 714). Hemadri quotes from one Aparajita-precha which 
may be the same as Apardjita-vdstusistra attributed to 
Visvakarmá, one of the 18 authors mentioned above.* 
Extensive anthological works eontaining texts on architecture, 
iconography (dealing with the construction of images 
belonging not only to Brahmanical Hinduism but also to the 
rival ereeds of Buddhism and Jainism), iconometry, and the 
allied arts of bronze-casting and painting were composed, and 
mention can be made of one such work, viz., Münasüra, 
referred to above, which has been already edited by 
P. K. Acharya. The name of another such work, though in 
à less comprehensive scale, can be alluded to here, and it has 
been edited in the Gaekwad Oriental Series; this is 
Manasollasa, which is itself a part of Abhilasitartha- 
cintàmani, * bigger anthology dealing with various topics, 
said to have been compiled by the Calukya king Somesvaradeva 
who flourished in the 12th century A.D. King Bhoja of 
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Dhara, who flourished a century earlier, is the reputed author 
of the Samarangana-sitradhara, a work mainly on architec- 
ture, Extensive collections of such and other allied texts have 
been edited by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, and they are entitled Mayamata of Mayamuni (already 
mentioned) and Silparatna of Srikumirae which were 
originally written in Malayalam seript. 

But, in most cases the original sources of these 
anthologies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Samhitas, Agamas and Tantras, associated with one or other 
of the principal Brahmanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Paficaritra (Vaisnava) and 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as padas, each of which deals with one or other of 
the topics, viz., Caryà, Kriya, Yoga and Jiana. The tirst 
part dealt with the rules of conduct to be adopted and actions 
to be performed by the individual aspirant after salvation ; the 
second one, with the varieties of ‘making’, which meant 
everything connected with the construction of temples and 
` images ; the third, with concentration ; all three of which, if 
properly and systematically worked out, would lead to the 
attainment of true knowledge, the resultant of which would be 
salvation. We are here concerned with the second part, viz 
kriyāpāda, which is admittedly one of the most important and 
voluminous sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader 
rightly remarks, ‘‘ Very few Samhitás (Paficaratra) seem to 
have actually consisted of these four sections :...The proportion 
of interest shown for each of the four branches seems to be 
well illustrated by Padma Tantra in the edition of which the 
 Jhanapida occupies 45 pages, the Yogapáda 11 pages, the 
Ti | Kriyapida 215 pages and the Caryápáda 376 pages The 
practical part, Kriya and Carya, is the favourite subject, the 
28 treated as a rule by way of introduction or 
digression." Thus, many of the Pāñcarātra and Saiva 

is and Agamas came to contain important sections 
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temples and images which were regarded as practical guides 
by numbers of sectarian devotees. This class of literature 
may conveniently be compared with portions of the Brahmana 
literature which were principally concerned with laying down 
meticulously details for the correct performance of different 
Vedic sacrificés. Gopinath Rao mainly drew from the 
Krivàpáda of the Páncarütra Vaikhdnasdgama in order to 
explain the various characteristic features of the Vaisnava 
images in his work, and he utilised the relevant sections of such 
Saiva Agamas as Suprabheda, Kirana, Kámika and Amésu- 
madbheda, for throwin: light on the Saiva icons. The 
Hayasirsa Pañcarātra, not yet critically edited, contains 
very elaborate details of this nature. — A full and critical 
edition of this work will throw a flood of light on the different 
branches of Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. 

Reference has already been made to the Puranic 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficiency in 
Brahmanical Teonography. It is not only the mythological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a 
thorough acquaintance with our subject, but indispensable 
is also the multitude of iconographic and  iconometric 
canons found in such Puranas and Upapurinas of early 
and late periods as Matsya, Agni, Padma, Visnudhar- 
mottara, ete. Many of these Puranas, though they 
profess generally to deal with the five principal topics 
of Puránic lore, namely, sarga,  pratisarga, vaméa 
manrantara and  ramésünucarita, associate themselves 


prominently with one or other of the few principal sects and 
contain elaborate details about — 
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the other chapters on Pdldlayoga, Prásádalaksanam, Pratima- 
laksanam, ete., of. the Agnipurdna with the similar chapters 
in the Hayasirsa Pañcarātra fully shows that the compiler of 
this section of the Aqnipurdna condensed much that waa in 
the latter work. It must be said to his credit that he shows 
his indebtedness to the Pancaratra text by introducing his 
essay with these words, ‘Hayasirsah pratisthártham devánàm 
Brahmane' — bravit." In most cases, these topics are 
incorporated in the general body of the Puranas as replies to 
the questions of the sages put to Sita, as most of the other 
topics in them are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual 
order is changed . . . . Thus, the Visnudharmottara, which 
contains the fullest details among the Purinic literature not 
only on iconography and iconometry but also on painting and 
architecture, introduces them by way of questions and 
answers between the sage Markandeya and the king Vajra (a 
sagotra of Krsna and a son of Aniruddha), when the latter 18 
the interlocutor and the former, the expounder. This Upa- 
purina, occasionally given out as a part of the Garudapurana 
and quoted repeatedly by Alberuni as the * Visnudharma,' is 
a very useful work of an encyclopaedic character; Section II 
of it treats of the canons for the construction of temples 
and images and of the rules for painting, and other fine arts 

—  Ieonographic and iconometric texts were also allotted 
some place in some authoritative early Indian works on 
astronomy and Nitisastra. Mention has already been made 
of one chapter in the Brhatsamhiti of Varahamihira 
which deals with iconography and iconometry; there are two 
other chapters, one on the installation of images, and the 
other on the selection of material for the construction of 
images (Chap. 58, Vanasampravesadhydya, and Chap. 59 
Pratist in Dvivedi's edition), which have got an 
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iconographic data which can be dated with some certainty. 
As regards the iconographic matter in the Nitisastras, we may 
refer to the Sukranitisdra, Chap. IV, section IV of which is of 
immense value to all students of the religious art of India. 

Of the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrtis compiled at a much 
later date, mention may be made of the Caturvarga-cinta- 
mani from the pen of the great compiler Hemadri. The 
Vratakhanda of this monumental work contains numerous 
extracts dealing with the iconographic features of a really for- 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
of different Brahmanical cults. — Hemádri's compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpful not only from the point 
of view of its supplving us with such details about 
less known members of the Hindu pantheon, but also 
on account of his mentioning almost invariably the 
sources from which he has quoted. This last fact 
enables us to compare the extracts with the pas- 
sage in their original setting, wherever the original 
source is extant. Gopila Bhatta, in his Haribhaktivilasa 
followed in the lines of Hemádri; but as he was pre- 
eminently a Vaispava, the divinities whose iconographic 
details he incorporated in his work were chiefly connected with 
Vaisnavism. The last three vilasas (18-20) of his book deal 
with the construction of images, their installation, 
various rituals connected with them, the building of temples, 
eic. Like Hemadri he not only quotes from such previous 


works as the Matsya, Agni, Visnudharmottara and other 


Puranas, but also very frequently utilises the Paficaratra 
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dhydnas of Tantric gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features 
Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of 
Sriksetra, both of whom flourished in Mewar during the reign 
of Maharani Kumbha, are of great importance in this 
respect. Mandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his own 
statue as well as those of his two sons Jaita and Saita carved 
in relief .nside the dhvaja-stambha raised under the orders of 
the said Mahirina, his patron, in honour of the great god 
Samiddhesvara Siva whose temple was erected by Rani 
Mokal near by at Chitorgad. Mandana is said to” have 
composed or compiled several works on art and architecture, 
two of which are specially connected with our subject. These 
are Devatdmirti-prakarana and Hüpamandana, both of which 
have been edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series (No. 
XII). These two texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly drawing from South Indian works like 
Mayamata and Silparatna referred to above; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borrowings not only from these but also from such Puranas as 
Matsya, Brahma, Padma, Skanda and  Visnudharmottara, 
ete., in Chapter V of the Introduction. Another interesting 
fact to be noted in this connection is that, of these two works, 
Rüpamandana seems to be the more authoritative one 
as materials from it were freely utilised in the other text. 
Our account of the textual data for the study 
of the religious art of India will be incomplete, if 
» fail to refer to the dhydna-mantras of numerous 
deities, which are incorporated in the work on rituals 
connected with the well-known cults. Here, a clear 












distinctio eram in can be made between the dhyinas of different 
deities belonging to various Brahmanical cults and the 
| or sádhanas of the deities belonging to the 
Buddhism. The difference lay in the manner of 
on the deity and in fixing the relationship between 
love and adoration (bhakti) of a personal god 
feature, an element of duality was 
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present, But a strictly philosophical Vajrayinist emphasised 
the real unity between the god to be meditated upon and the 
individual meditating on him yan element of spiritual monism 
seems to have been present there. ‘This observation can be 
substantiated by referring to two typical dhydna-mantras, one 
belonging to sectarian Brahmanism and the other to” Vajrayana 
Buddhism. One such well-known mantra outlines the 
conception of Siva thus :—Dhydyennityam mahesam 
rajatagirinibham — cárucandrüvatamsam | ratnákalpojjvalün- 
gam parasumprgavardbhitihastam prasannam ||  padmásinam 
samantàt | stutamamaraganaireyághra-krttim vasdnam | 
visvddyam — cisracijam nikhilabhayaharam paiicavaktran 
trinctram, We do not fail to find in these lines a 
clear-cut concept of the god in which his main iconographic 
features are delineated; it will be needless to add that these 
followed principally the already established iconographic 
type of the deity, and the whole mantra was a sort of 
a handy formula for the convenience of the worshipper in 
meditation. Now, if we compare this with a sadhana of any 
one of the Vajrayána divinities, we find the difference. 
noticed above. The sadhana of Simbhanàda Lokeévara, one 
of the varieties of the Bodhisattva Avalokiteávara, runs 
thus :—4Atmánam — Simhanáda-Lokesrararüpam bhavayet, 
Svetavarnam trinetram jatàmukutinam nirbhüsanam vyaghra- 
carmapracrtam simhdsanastham mahérajalilam candrüsanam 
candraprabham bhavayet, Daksine sitaphanivestitam trisülam 
$relam, rime — nànásugandhikusumaparipüritapadmabhája- 
nam vamahastat utthapadmopari jvalatkhadgam | (Sàdhana- 

mālā, Vol. I, p. 63). We can certainly pick out many 
of an iconographic character from the above extract, which 
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particular deities also contains their iconographic descrip- 
tions in broader outlines, which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour of the goddess. Sitalà (Namaümi Sitlalàm devim 
rasabhastham digambarim | Márjjanikalasopetàm —— sürpá- 
lah krtamastaküm) leaves little to be added to her icono- 
eraphic description in her dhydna-mantra. The stacas— 
eulogistic verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
—also incorporated in them such outlines. But, in 
all such types of texts, we seldom hght upon any new 
detail which is not already known from earlier typical 
iconographic texts noticed previously, and thus the importance 
of the former is of a secondary character in the study of 
Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. It is not so in the case of 
the Vajrayána Buddhist Iconography, and the standard works 
on it by Foucher or Bhattacharyya prove how much beholden 
its study is to these dhydna- or sddhana-malas. 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates of 
the bulk of the iconographic literature referred to above. 
One can find little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
them—especially those collected in the works of authors 
whose dates are otherwise known. Thus, the age of the 
texts of an iconographic and iconometric character appearing 
in the Brhatsamhitd can be definitely fixed in the 6th 
century A.D., as Kern has very effectively settled the age ol 
the work at that period. Similarly, we can ascertain the 
dates of the compilations of Hemüdri, Mandana and Gopála 
Bhatta. Hemidri flourished in the 13th century A.D. and 
the other two in the 15th century (Gopaila Bhatia was a 
contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, while Mandana, as we have 
seen above, was the court architect and sculptor of Maharani 
Kumbha of Mewar). But we find ourselves in difficulty 
when we take up the question of the age of those texts which 
originally formed part of the Päñcarātra Sambhitis, the 
Poe aiva Agamas, the Sikta Tantras and some Puranic literature 
| h were the sources of these late compilations. “The dates 
most of these source books are not definitely known, and it 
ely that many of them were ' composed at different periods, 
g added to from time to time. Schrader has fixed the 
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age, the 8th century A.D., by the terminus ad quem, in 
which date possibly some of the most authoritative Panca- 
ratra Samhitàs were composed ; he, however, enumerated only 
a few, about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this 
category.' But the few Pancaritra texts which contain 
iconographic and allied matter, for example, the Hayasirsa 
and the Vaikhanasa, are impossible to be dated with 
certainty. Gopinath Rao remarks, on what authority we do 
not know, that the prose recension of the Vaikhd@nasdgama 18 
perhaps the oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnayas, 
assigning a much later date to the metrical form of the same 
work. It must be observed here that the descriptions of Vis- 
nuite images given in the former tally in a remarkable manner 
with the extant Vaisnava images of southern India of the 6th 
to Sth centuries A.D. The latter, i.e., the metrical version of 
the same work, as it refers to the Drivida-vedas, i.e., the 
Prabandhas of the Alvars, cannot certainly be older than the 
9th century A.D. But if we compare the iconographic portion 
of the prose version of Vaikhanasagama with the same of the 
Hayasirsa Paücarátra, we are struck by the fact that the latter 
lays down the general outlines of the various images of Visnu 
in a much less stereotyped manner than is done by the author 
of the former. Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as 
many as thirty-six in number, of the Dhruv 1-beras or the 
immovable images of Visnu, are serupulously described in the 
Vaikhanasagama, * This would suggest probably a later date 
for it than the Hayasirsa, but we cannot be definite on this 
point. As for the Saivagamas, Gopinath Rao is of opinion 
that the Kamikagama is the oldest among them; ard as in 
many of the other ones, including the Karanagama, reference 
to the Deviram hymns composed by the Nàyanmárs or the 
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Sivabhaktas is to be found, they are to be dated later than 
the 9th century A.D." The Sākta Tantra works, as we have 
them at present and which contain iconographic and 
iconometric data, are mostly much later in date than the 9th 
or LOth century A.D. None can at all be certain about the 
respective dates of the Puranas, when their heterogeneous 
character is taken into consideration. We can ascertain, 
however, their relative age from internal evidence. But a 
comparison of some of the iconographic texts given in several 
of the Puranas with those given in some of the Paficaratra 
literature will fully prove the indebtedness of the former to 
the latter (ef. my remarks about the borrowing of iconogra- 
phic matter by the author of the Agnipurana from the 
Hayasirsa text), 

A general remark, however, can very justifiably be made 
with regard to the earlier age limit of most of these canonical 
texts. If we fix the earlier limit of the oldest among 
them in the 2nd to the 4th century of the Christian era, we 
may not be far wrong; but then it is impossible for us to 
determine which among them are such, and it is a fact that 
some at least of the iconographic features of many of the 
Brahmanical divinities were based on the partially defined 
anthropomorphism or theriomorphism of their Vedic 
counterparts. This limit did not go further back than. the 
early Gupta period. In a subsequent part of this book, it will 
be shown that the image-making activities attained a great 
impetus in the early centuries of the Christian era due to 
various causes, and images belonging to different creeds came 
to be made in large numbers. Different groups of artiste 
entrusted with this task put their own experiments into writ- 
ing not only for their own convenience, but also for the con- 
venience of the generations of artists to follow them, and in this 
way grew up a vast mass of such texts which were being added 
to from time to time. "Thus, images were first constructed 
aecording to the specific needs of the varieties of expanding 
creeds and then the rules for their making were gradually 
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stereotyped; it is just like the evolution of a language and tlie 
various grammatical rules appertaining to it. The analogy 
can be drawn further; as in the case of the grammatical 
literature of a particular language, development of different 
schools can be noticed as the language progressed, so here 
also, with the growth of iconoplastic art in India, different 
schools of artists came to lay down varying rules for the 
making of same types of icons. I have already referred to the 
I5 Vistusastropadesakas mentioned in the Matsyapurana 
and have also shown how this information is partially 
corroborated, by the Brhatsamhitaé of Varahamihira. I shall ^ 
here show further how this differentiation can first be noticed 
on the basis of iconometric texts, and how the name of at 
least one such school can be ascertained from Utpala’s 
commentary on a passage of  Varühamihira. Thus, 
Varahamihira writes with regard to the measurement of the 
length and breadth of the face of an image in this manner— 


Seaírahgulapramánairdeádasa vistirnamayatam ca mukham | 

Nagnajitd tu caturdasa dairghyena drüáeidam kathitam | 
Now, Utpala actually quotes from the work of Nagnajit, 
not available now, the following passage on which the above 
observation of Varahamihira was based :— | 


E Vistirgam deádaja mukha dairghyena ca caturdada | 
Anguláni tatha kadryam tanménam drütcidam smriam I 


b. | Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measuremen à nt 
. followed in the making of icons in the Dravida country, and d. j 
|. we have seen that Varihamihira speaks of another school of 
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bear scrutiny.’ Had Nagnajit been really a Dravidian author, 
It is presumable that he would not have referred to this school 
particularly as Dravidian, in his Pratimáalaksana, We have 
no means, now, of associating Nagnajit with a particular 
locality, though Vedic, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to 
one Nagnajit as a king in the Gandhara region; but this king 
Nagnajit might have been quite a different person from 
Nagnajit, the author of the works  Citralaksana and 
Pratimalaksana. 

. It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to the 
Images discovered in various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao, while discussing this question, makes this general 
observation, '' From the uniformity observable every where 
throughout India in the arrangement, say, of the individual 
figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 
application." * He further remarks, ‘‘ The same rules 
having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, itis no wonder that the same results have been 
produced by artists belonging to all parts of the country in 
so far as the art is apt to be bound down by rules... But, 
are the rules same everywhere, and are the results obtained 
by the artists of different parts of India always the same? 
No doubt Rao notes some difference in the images belonging 
to the various parts of the country; but this, according to 
him, is '' only observable in the outline of. the feature and 
the details of ornamentation.’ The quotation, ''Desanurüupa- 
bhüsanavesalahkaramürtibhih — karya ^ — Pratimàá — laksana- 
yukta sannihita vrddhidá bhavati’’, from the Brhatsamhita 
of Varahamihira in his support is apt. But in many cases 
‘difference lay deeper than that. The treatment of the 
same type of an image of a divinity can be shown to 
differ in essential features in widely different regions of India, 
and variant iconographic texts can be utilised to explain 
them. It has been shown already how the Vaikhanas- 
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agama description of the Dhruva-beras of Visnu closely 
tallies with the fairly early Visnuite images of the South. 
But few are the Visnu images of northern India which can 
be explained by the same text. \ In the south Indian images 
of Visnu, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the Yoga varieties) are Sridevi and Bhüdevi holding, besides 
a fly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus respectively ; this charac- 
teristic has its textual basis in the Vaikhdnasa. But the 
north Indian varieties of Visnu images, on the other hand, 
have almost invariably Sri and Pusti or Sarasvati holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective hands; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Matsya, Agni and Kalika Puranas. The 
Matsya text lays down that Sri and Pusti holding lotuses 
should be made by the side of Visnu (Srigca pustisca 
kartavye pārśvaąyoh padmasamyute: Matsya, 258. 15); the 
Kalikapurána says that Sri should be made to appear on 
his right while Sarasvati on his left (dadhünam daksine 
devin Sriyam  pürs$ve tu bibhratam | Sarasvatim vāma- 
pūrśve......); the Agnipurana text, however, closely fits with 
the actual images when it definitely lays down Sripusti cap! 
kartavye — padmavinükaranvite | — Urumatrocchritayame... 
i.e., ‘SF and Pusti holding a lotus flower and a lute 
respectively in their hands and shown up to the thigh of the å 
main image in their height should be carved on either side 
of the figure of Visnu '"" (Agnipurāīņa, Ch. 44). There can 
be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned above was regional in character, the three latter 
texts being followed in the north, and the Vaikhünasa, in 
the south. We can further substantiate our point by refer- - 
ring to the two varieties of the images of the Sungod—north 
z Indian and south Indian, —and the different iconographie 
% texts describing the Sürya image. The most important 
characteristics of a north Indian Sürya are its udicy 3 
ig of the close covering of the body and top-  — 
legs—gradually these features were subdued) 
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Sūrya. Now, if we study some relevant iconographic texts 
descriptive of the sun icons, we find that they also can be 
classified into two well-defined groups on the basis of the 
mention or non-mention of the particular icome features 
noted above. Of the various texts collected by Gopinath 
Rao to describe the icons of BSürya, the Amsumadbhedigama, 
the Suprabhedágama and the Silparatna do not at all record 
the features to be found in the Sürya images of northern 
India, while the others, viz., the Brhatsamhita, Visvakarma- 
vatara-Sastra, Visnudharmottara, Matsyapuraüna, Agnipurána, 
etc., do so. We can with a great deal of plausibility assign 
on this basis the former groups of texts to the southern region 
and the latter group to the northern. The Pürrakaranaqama, 
which is also presumably a southern text, contains passages 
such as kancukancitaeigraham and padau sakatakau tasya 
reminiscent of the northern feature and thus seems to be 
influenced by the latter group of texts. Thus, as a broad 
division can be made between the Brahmanical images of 
India into north Indian and south Indian on the basis of 
important iconographic features, so the texts also can be 
generally classified into two — the one followed in the 
north and the other in the south/ But there can be no 
denying the fact that sometimes texts belonging to one group 
showed traces of their contact with those belonging to the 
other, as undoubtedly varieties of images usually current in 
one region are occasionally to be found in the other. The 
Pürvakaranagama has just been shown to have been 
influenced by the iconographic texts of the north ; similarly 
examples can be cited where north Indian texts can be shown 
to bear south Indian characteristics. This is especially 
noticeable in the late compilations. Mandana, an artist of 
Rajputana, draws copiously from both the sources in his 
works, and in many instances his descriptions of particular 
images are given in the approved south Indian manner. 
Thus, the following description of the image of the sun in 
Rüpamandana : Sarvalaksanasamyuktam sarvábharana- 
üsitam ! Adityasya tridam ripam kuryàát papa-prandsanam 





d "s iot contain the well-known iconographic traits of the 
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Surya images of the north Irsnananda Agamavigisa, a 
great Tantric pandit ol Bengal refers to two dhyana man- 
tras of Surva, none ol which contains any of the same.” 
Che omission of these details in the north Indian compilations 
may have also another explanation in this particular case ; 
us these were late works, most of the traits which had theit 
basis in the non-Indian motifs were purposefully omitted, 
reason which might also have been at the root of such an 
omission in their earlier prototypes of the south. 

While discussing the problem of the correlation between 
the texts available at present and extant images, a note of 
caution 18 necessary. Many indeed are the early and late 
mediaeval Brahmanical images the iconographie features of 
which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only 
be partially explained, or at other times cannot at all be 
accounted for, with the help of known iconographic literature. 
Similarly, many and various are the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed pantheon, which 
now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. This 
seemingly anomalous fact can be explained by observing that 
our knowledge both of the actual images and-of the extant 
texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect 
I have mentioned above that the iconographic literature now 
obtainable, enormous though it is, is only a portion of its 
original bulk, and some new sections of it may yet be 
discovered in course of time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brahmanical images which have so far Been 
discovered are comparatively few when we take into account 
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many centuries of the flourishing period of the icon-maker's 
art in India. Untold numbers of images, many of which 
were probably priceless works of religious art, were destroyed 
by the vandalism of iconoclasts and thus irretrievably lost 
to us. The fault of destroying ancient works of art is not 
always to be laid at the door of the image-breakers of alien 
faith actuated by fanatical zeal; persons belonging to the 
same faith caused intentional damage to them actuated by 
utilitarian motive. Numerous are the ruins of ancient and 
mediaeval India, which were being used through the ages by 
various classes of people for their own building and other 
purposes. Beautiful works of art in marble, statuaries and 
architectural pieces from Amaravati were burnt down by the 
local people to supply them with lime to be utilised for their 
paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public officials used 
them in constructions. Innumerable sculptural and archi- 
tectural pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmanical and 
Buddhist shrines, were carted awav from the site and 
thrown into the Ganges as mere ballast when the 
Dufferin Bridge was being built over the river at Banaras.' 
Again, innumerable images were in ancient times made of 
wood which is extremely perishable in this country; they 
did not survive for a very long period after their construc- 
tion. All these facts will have to be taken into consideration 
for explaining apparent discrepancies between the images 
and the texts. Occasional discoveries of new types of images 
sometimes throw interesting light on this point. Gopinath 
Rao quotes this description of Sivadütr, one of the numerous 
forms of the Devi, from the Matsyapurana :— 


Tathaivdrtamukhi fuxké fSuskabayavifesatah 
Bahubshuyuta deci bhujagath parivestita | 
Kapàáülamálini bhima tetha khatedagadharini » 
 Siradüti tu kartarya (rgálaradanü fubha 
|. —1 The river has since restored some of them. A few of the sculptures in 
1 the co ection of the Bharat Kalá Bhavan, Banaras, were retrieved from the bed 
I ir the bridge Some sculptures of iconographic interest were 
७ the river-bed, not very far from the site of the bridge 
BE b. 
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Alidhüsanasamsthana tathd  rüjams aturbhujà ! 
Asrkpaitradhara devi khaggasüladhará tatha | 
Caturthastu Karastusyastatha kargastu cd misa |! 


A free translation of the text is as follows :—' The auspicious 
multi-armed goddess Sivadüti has the face of a jackal ; 
surrounded by snakes, her body is emaciated and fac 

sorrowful; she is fierce-looking, wears a garland of skulls 

and holds a Kkhatvanga (for its meaning, see glossary) ; when 
she is four-armed, she should be shown in the alidha pose 
and her hands should hold a cup full of blood, a sword, à 
trident and a fish.’ But Rao could not illustrate this descrip- 
tion of the goddess with the aid of any extant relief. Now, 
it was Natesa Aiyar who first drew the attention of scholars 
to a sculpture in the collection of the Nagpur Museum, 
which in a remarkable manner coincides with this Puràánic 
description. It may be noted here that this sculpture does 
not conform to the other mode of representing the goddess 
given in the Sritattvanidhi, where her name is shortened 
into Düti Among the numerous Devi icons in the 
Chaunsat Yogini temple at Bheraghat, many of which are 
in an extremely mutilated condition, this particular aspect 
of the Devi has not yet been recognised. But one interesting 
fact concerning these, which has special bearing on the topic 
under discussion, ought to be noted here. Most of these 
images bear identificatory inscriptions on their pedestals ; in 
a few cases, it is possible to show that the latter (the pithika) 
did not originally belong to the figure which is placed upon 
it at present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole; and many are the names in the pedestal 
inscriptions, which cannot be found among the authorised 
lists of such goddesses in the available texts. No doubt the 
names of such well-known aspects of the goddess, 88 
Brahmani, Mihegvari, Varahi, Vaisnavi, Candika, Dākinī 
Jahnavi, Yamuna and others are found among them. But 


1 T, A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part II, 


Pratimalakeanani, p. 125. 
Natesa Aiyar, Catalogue of ArchaeologicM Exhibita ín the Nagpur 
Museum. When I went to Nagpur (Dee., 1950), T could not see the image 
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we are vet to get hold of iconographic texts which will give 
us the descriptions of such figures as Deddari, Lampata, 
Thani, Takari, Ridhali, Sandini, Audara, Khemakhi, and a 
host of others. Again, it is interesting to note that some 
figures among them, easily recognisable from their icono- 
graphy, such as Mahisasuramarddini and Ganeéani (Sakti of 
Ganesa), are respectively labelled as Teramba and Aingini.' 
Evidently, the sculptors of these images were following the 
texts current in this region (which are not now available) 
to meet the requirements of the Sakta devotee who was the 
original builder of this temple rebuilt by Queen Alhanadevi 


during the reign of her son Narasimhadeva in the Kalachuri- 
Chedi year 907 (1155 A.D.). 








CHAPTER II 
Tor ANTIQUITY OF IMAGE- WORSHIP IN INDIA 


It has already been pointed out in the introductory 
chapter that the term icon (derived from Greek eikon) 
signifies an object of worship, or something which is 
associated with the rituals relating to the cults of different 
divinities. "The English word ‘ image,’ derived from old > 
French and Latin * imago,’ on the other hand, has got the 
basic connotation of ' likeness’; from this it came to be 
used in the sense underlying the Greek word mentioned 
above. Image in its primary sense has its close parallel in 
such Indian words as pratikrti, pratima, vimba, ete., which 
again like their English counterpart came to acquire the 
secondary significance. The word vimba means reflection, 
and it is very frequently used in the sense of the images of 
divinities. There is a common custom adhered to in Ben 
at the time of the annual autumnal worship of the clay 
images of the goddess Durga ; it consists in placing a mirror. 
on a brass or copper bowl in front of the deity in such | ks a 
manner that the image is reflected in the mirror. ater 
for bathing the deity (snāna-jala) is poured on 
pi thus the bathing of the i | 
practice thus emphasises the true signifi 

imba ; it is also necessary from the practical 
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Iven when such words as vimba, pratikrti, etc., came to 
be used in their secondary sense, they retained their former 
usage in comparatively late texts. In the Pratimd-ndtaka 
Əl Bhisa, mention is made of the statues (pratima) of the 
ueparted royalties, which, though objects of respect, were 
not certainly meant for regular worship. The iron figure 
of Bhima, which was crushed by the blind old Kuru king 
Dhrtarastra by being hugged close to his body, is described by 
Krsna as ' dyast pratima '.' The golden image of Sita served 
as her substitute during the performance of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by Rama, when she herself was in exile in 
Valmiki’s hermitage.” The word pratikrti meaning ‘likeness’ 
occurs in the Sütra (V. 3.96) of Panini, which reads ive 
pratikrtau and which can be explained thus,—the affix kan 
means also ' like this,’ ' in imitation of this," when imitation 
or likeness of a person or thing is meant. That images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one of which may be mentioned here. 
The Sukranitisdra says that "images of divinities, even if 
they are without the characteristic signs, are beneficial to 
men ; those of mortals, on the other hand, even if they are 
endowed with them, are never so. The free-standing 
sculptures discovered in Patna and Parkham were identified 
by K. P. Jayaswal as royal statuaries of the Saisuniga 
dynasty ; few scholars, if any, accept this suggestion now 
and they are almost unanimously described as Yaksa figures 
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sandstone sculptures representing some of the Kushan kings 
hke Wema Kadphises and Kanishka and the Saka satrap 
Castana discovered near Mathura are a lew of the extant 
figures testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote 
times. The Kushan emperors no doubt assumed some 
amount of divine character which is borne out by their adop- 
tion of the title devaputra (possibly in imitation of the Chinese 
royal practice), by such features as * a halo round the head’, 
flames issuing from the shoulders, * the royal bust rising from 
the clouds ', etc., characterising their portraits appearing on 
coins, and by the glorious title such as J$vara used by one of 
them, viz., Wema Kadphises in his coin legends.’ Still it 
must be wrong to suppose that their figures commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating in. their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deities which had much earlier made their 
appearance in India. These royal statuaries were in all 
probability housed in structures of a funerary character and 
regarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial representations and statues of 
mediaeval and modern Rajput kings and potentates used to 
be „enshrined in chatris or funerary monuments and hi ie y 
~~ -venerated; but, the service and attention offered to. 
* must have been done through the media of divine ima 
| which were the objects of proper veneration, as T was the 
custom and is still the custom with the Rajput kings. In. 
the case of the latter, the phallie emblems of $i usually — 
served this purpose. Under no circumstances, ; — mM 
could they bave enjoyed the same position विर 
‘the images of cult deities, some of whom, 


"E later on, were apotheosised human 
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Words like sandrs, pratima, etc., might have signified 
Irom a comparatively early date symbolical representations of 
divinities which were not associated with particular cults ; 
such use, in fact, can be found in texts assignable to a period 
when the cult gods and goddesses had either not made their 
appearance, or, even if they had done so, had not been assigned 
any important position in the religious lives of the higher 
sections of the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the word sandrsé occurs 
in the Kathaka Upanisad, 11, 3, 9—'' he-has no form visible 
to the eye; no one sees him with the eye.” ' The word 
' sandrs$e ` has beer explained by Sarmkaracirya as * san- 
darganavisaye `, i.e., objects visible to the eye’. It has 
been interpreted as ' images proper ' by some scholars ; but 
the utmost that it can signify is some sort of sensible 
representation which could symbolise the god. "The same 
sense is — ecotded by the word pratima in verse 19 
Chapter TV, of the Sretascatara. Upanisad, which says that 
(here is no image of him whose name is great glory." ° 
The word pratimá occurs in a verse of the tenth mandala of 
the Rgveda in which the hymnist asks about the measure 
nd the image of the sacrifice ; he answers his own question 
in the next verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There is very little justification for 

— taking it here in the sense of the image proper of gods 
_ |The words pratikrti, pratima, etc., came to denote arcea 
e., objects of regular worship in course of time.) It 
appears. that the former had attained the significance 
| as early as the time of Panini. Pratikrti, in the sense of 
likeness, has already been noticed in one of his siitras in 
the adhyaya (V. 3, 96); another sūtra under it, viz., 
V. 8, 99—jivikarthe caipanye, refers to certain pratikrtis 
| : jivikdrtha as well as apanya. On the authority 
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of the commentaries like the Mahübhásya and the 
Kätkä we can assume that these objects which were meant 
for livelihood Givikdrtha) but at the same time were not for 
sale (apanya) were really the images of gods whieh were 
highly venerated by some people of his time. The sūtra has 
been explained thus in the latter, '' That which is bought 
and sold is called panya ; that which is not so dealt with is 
apanya. The rule applies to the images of gods which are 
made means of subsistence by a low order of Brahmans, not 
by selling them but by exhibiting them from door to door.'' ' 
(These images were undoubtedly important as objects of 
worship, otherwise people would not give alms to their 
bearers and exhibitors.[^ It will be proved in a subsequent 
section of this book that\the practice of worshipping some 
divinities had already made its appearance in the time of 
Panini.| Patanjali uses the very word areca in his Mahá- 
bhüsya while commenting on the above-mentioned sütra of 
Panini. He says that the Mauryas had images of gods 
(arcc) made for obtaining gold (Mauryairhiranyarthibhih 
arcca prakalpità). In the sectarian literature of later times, 
this word is very frequently used along with the earlier ones 
noticed above as well as such terms as vapuh, tanu, a, 














rüpa, bera, etc., which denoted that these objects of 
worship were not mere symbolical representations of the = 
) particular gods and goddesses, but were their very . 
and forms. ML IDA. ! 
| The above discussion shows that some of the Ind — 
P. words for image had different connotations acco Ves to 
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of image- worship in India in connection with the preliminary 
considerations regarding our subject. This discussion has 

gained some new orientation since the discovery of many 
objects, seals with representations of human and animal 

figures and pictographs on them, numerous terracotta figurines 

and a few fragmentary stone sculptures, in course of the 
excavations of the prehistoric sites in the Indus Valley. 
Marshall has discussed the nature of many aniconic objects. 
usually of stone, more or less realistically modelled as phalli, 

a large number of which have been discovered there ; he is of 
opinion that their ostensible use seems to have been as cult 
objects. Further notice of these will be taken in connection 

with the interpretation of the Rgvedie epithet Sisnadeva and 

the evolution of phallicism in India. \The three-headed 

horned figure, represented as seated in a particular yogic 

üsana (it greatly corresponds to the kūrmāsana of later times 

in which the heels are piaced crosswise under the gluteals), 
surrounded by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo, 

an elephant and a tiger and crude representations of men, 
appearing on a seal, has been described by Marshall as the 
prototype of Siva-Pagupati of subsequent days } Another seal 

bears on it a seated human figure having on either side a half- 
kneeling figure in respectful attitude, above whom a snake 

— is shown with its hood spread; the attitude of the flanking 
figurines in this seal, even though their hands may not be in 

the aijali pose, distinctly reminds us of the pose in which 

the era tendants of the cult deities are shown in the later 
sectarian art of India. ** Three more seals bear on them 
3 sion of nude free gods standing erect with arms 
hanging on sides like the images of the Jinas in the kayotsarga 
pe ture and each attended by a half-kneeling votary abov 
whom a serpent spreads its hcad.'' On the basis of the abov 
f —* 7 | R. P. Chanda observes, ** The excavations at Harappa 
= and Mohe the wo laro have brought to light ample evidence to 
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whether these and such others appearing on a few more seals * 
of this type can be regarded as definite representations of cult- 
objects cannot be detertuined with certainty so long as we 
are unable to unravel the mystery of the script and language 
of the highly cultured people of the Indus Valley.| Similarly, 
many of the numerous terracotta figurines, unearthed there 
in course of excavations and tentatively described by Mackay 
as images of household gods, are very difficult of correct 
interpretation at the present state of our knowledge." Similar 
difficulty sonfronts us with regard to the definite explanation 
of the character of a few of the neolithic finds in India which " 
have been described by some scholars as cult objects. The $ 
metal manikin of crude design in the collection of the pre- 
historic objects in the Indian Museum may or may not 
represcnt such a specimen. 
The nature of the prehistoric remains just discussed 
cannot be determined with certainty on account of the absence 
f any literary data throwing clear light on them; but with 
the help of certain passages occurring in the Rgveda, the 
earliest extant literature of the Indo-Aryans, it is possible to s 
offer a tentative explanation about some of them. (It may be | 
observed, however, that in India, prior to the advent of the 


Aryans e dp n aie e hip might have been practised by her — — 
original settlers.] (But it is still a matter of doubt and ~ 


controversy when this was first introduced among the Ary r 

who migrated into India.) From the beginning- of ‘the. 

scientific method of Vedic studies in India this 
_ engaged the attention of scholars. f (The question, - D id t 
| Vedic Indians make images of their gods?'', was ans 
|J. — the negative by Max Müller. He said | 
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worship of ideal gods. '' H. H. Wilson, in his preface to 
Visnupurdna (p. 11), remarks that '' the worship of the Vedas 
is for the most part domestic worsbip, consisting of prayers 
and oblations offered, in their own houses, not in temples, by 
individuals, for individual good and addressed to unreal 
presences, not to visible types. In a word, the religion of 
the Vedas was not idolatry.’ Macdonell has discussed the 
question further and suggested that image-worship was not 
known to the Indians of the early Vedic period. He observes, 
"The physical appearance of the gods is anthropomorphic, 
though only in a shadowy manner ; for it often represents only 
aspects of their natural bases figuratively described to illustrate 
their activities. . . The arms of the sun are simply his rays, 


and his eye is intended to represent his physical aspect. The 


tongue and limbs of Agni merely denote his flames. The 
fingers of Trita are referred to only in order to illustrate his 
character as a preparer of Soma, and the belly of Indra only 
to emphasise his powers of drinking Soma. Two or three 
gods are spoken of as having or assuming all forms. It is 
easy to understand that in the case of deities whose outward 
shape was so vaguely conceived and whose connection with 
natural phenomena was in many instances still clear, no 


mention of either images or temples is found in the Rgveda.” 


This long extraet very accurately sums up the view-point of 


those scholars who would answer the question under discussion 











t F quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
basis of some passages in the Rgveda, suggested that 
ice of making images was well known among the 
ae” The descriptions of many of the 
1$ hymns, which have been explained 





others, have been made much of by their 
who wt in them definite allusion to images. 
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as ' divo naras’, i.e., men of the sky, or simply as naras, 1.€., 
men, and from the epithet ' nrpesas', i.e., ' having the form 
of men ' (R. V., IH. 4, 5), we may conclude that the Indians 
did not merely in imagination assign human forms to their 
gods, but also represented them in a sensible manner | The 
passage in the Rgveda (II. 33, 9) describes a painted image 
of Rudra in this manner, '* with strong limbs, many-formed 
awful brown, he is painted with shining golden colours 
(Sthirebhirangaih pururüpa ugro babhruh Sukrebhih pipise 
hiranyaih) ; an image of Varuna is described thus, ° wearing 
a golden coat of mail, he veils himself in his radiance ; spies 
sit around him " (R. V., I. 25, 18: vibhraddrāpim 
hiranyayam varuno vasta nirnijam | pari spaso — misedire) ; 
the Maruts appear to be distinguished from their * gods ness 
images, in the Rgveda (V. 52, 15), where the hymnist says, 
' we now pray to the gods of these (Maruts) so as to get to 
them (ni manvdna esam devin accha) ; then such commonly 
found expressions as vapul, tanu, rüpa, etc., used in connec-. 
tion with some of the Vedie gods, have particular reference 
to their images: the word sandré, found in some Vedic 
texts, is one of the oldest expressions most probably 
denoting an image. || Thus argued Bollensen in support of his 
contention that the images played a very prominent part in 
the religious practice of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans.' | 8. V 
Venkateswara, another exponent of this view, went still 
further and adduced more textual evidence in its suppo 


wt 







While he was engaged in a controversy with Maed 3. about | 


the development of early Hindu iconography, carrii 
the pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 


1917 and 1918, he mentioned, among others, the fol lox ing 
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Revedic passages as susipra (having beautiful cheeks and 
jaws), Rudra as kapardin (wearing braided coil of hair), Vayu 
as darsata (striking to the eye, beautiful); R. V., IV. 58, 
j—catvüri $rhqà trayo asa pada dee Sirse sapta hastáso asya 
(he has four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands).' 
But after a long controversy with Macdonell on this as well 
as other matters relating to the subject, Venkateswara was 
then of opinion that the Vedic evidence was not at all sufficient 
for deciding whether gods were iconically represented in the 
early Vedic period or not. In a later contribution ( Rüpam, 
Nos, 42-4, 1930), he was more definite, and he colleeted 
numerous additional passages from the Rgveda and other 
Vedas in support of his view; he even used the term 
iconography in relation to the representation of the Vedic 
deities. He assigned the foremost place to the well-known 
verse in the Rgveda, IV. 24, 10, which was also noticed by 
Macdonell and others. The latter thought that it was a late 
passage probably containing an’ allusion to some concrete 
symbol of Indra. It is: Wa imam dasabhirmamendram 
krinati dhenubhih | Yada wvrtrant jamghanadathainam me 
punardadat (© Who will buy this ruy Indra for ten cows? 
When he has slain his foes, he may give him back to me’) 
Venkateswara remarks about tle passage thus: '' The context 
shows that there were permanent images of Indra made and 
hired for what was in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparently images of Vrtra made for each occasion, 
whence the plural Vrtrini to be slain by Indra." With 
regard to HR. V., V. 52, 15, noticed above, Venkateswara 
makes this significant observation, '''lhis passage is also 
interesting in that it shows that there was no idol worship, 
but that images were used as concrete representations of gods 
SR d “al form and existence were conceived as different 

: of two forms of each god, one the concrete and - 
—— > says that this is a description of Agni; for a late sculpture 
je y dir g to it, now to be found in the cast gate of the Chidambaram 

in Roath Indian Goda and Goddesses, be 147 


as — Agni, but it should more accurately be d ed as 
or T. A. G. Rao, 
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finite and the other the abstract and infinite, is clear according 
to him in a Yajurveda passage (7'.S., I. 7. 12; also. A.V., 
VII. 31) which reads svayā tanvā tanumairayata (° with 
your own, i.e., real, body enter this concrete body ). In his 
opinion, the image is regarded in the Rgveda merely as à 
physical tenement of the real form of the god, while in these 
texts we have two forms of the god mentioned—that in the 
image being only an apparent and evanescent form, and that 
in the universe being the real and permanent: form (svd 
tanuh). He finds reference to the relationship of these forms 
finite and infinite, of the god even in the Rgveda (VII. 
100, 6) which speaks of Visuu's assumption of another, the 
finite form in the battle with Vrtra, where he was.a worthy 
companion of Indra (yadanyarapah samithe babhütha) ; Indra, 
who used Visnu as his vehicle. (Vjisnvanusthitah), asked him 
to expand into the infinite space (sakhe Visno vitaram 
vikramasva) elbowing Vrtra out of existence till the latter 
begged to be received into the body of Indra himself. From 


‘this Venkateswara concluded that the belief was that the- 


finite cabined in a particular form wis not eribbed or confined 
by this fact but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds 
distinct references to the fashioning of images in su 

passages as R. V., VI.-98, 6 (e*riram cit krnuthà supratikam 





i.e., ' make that which was an ugly mass a beautiful image *) ; 


R.V., IV. 17, 4 (Indrasya kartā svapastamo bhüt, i.e., * th 
maker of Indra was a most stalwart being, a most skilful 


workman °); casting of metal images is also referred to in the — — 
Rgveda and other Vedas in such passages as R.V., VIII. 69, | 


.. 12 (sürmyam susirdmiva, i.e., ‘ like a hollow tube"), R. V., 
l X. 184 (Visnuryonim — तराळ Irasta- rüpàn F 
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t.e., * Oh! Maruts accept this your portion offered at the 
temple ), #.V., VIL. 59, 10 (Grhamedhasa, i.e., the Maruts 
in the houses are munificent), ete. Venkateswara thinks 
that this inference from the passages is supported by the finds 
of images of the storm gods in Babylonia. He even finds 
allusion to processions of images in R. V., I. 10, 1 and III 
53, 5-6. .'' In the latest (Khila) Vedic texts, the goddess 
Sri is represented as a golden antelope adorned with garlands 
of silver and gold '" (he obviously refers to the Sri Sükta in 
this statement). 

The arguments of the two sets of scholars holding opposite 
views about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some length in order to assess their proper worth. The. 
whole question, however, revolves round the correct under- 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Indo-Aryans in the Vedic 
period. The early and late Vedic texts mostly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people, and 
whatever hypothesis we make is mainly concerned about 
them. There are certain passages in the texts, however, which 
may incidentally throw some light on the beliefs and practices 
of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The former believed in 

. the divine character of the many and various forces of nature 
Ec which inspired their awe and imagination. Not only these 
were duly personified and venerated by them, but also various 
abstract principles were raised by them to a similar august. 
position and respected. The ostensible mode of the expression 
— of their regard for these multifarious divinities was by means 
| of the ritualistic performance of various types of sacrifices 
certain spirit of contract prevailed. The god or 
zods in w hose honour different sacrifices were to be performed . 
ACE Ae Zora nobleman with the help of his priests, really 
mediators, Were required to fulfil the desires of the 
ber, He sought to propitiate tho divine powers by the 
a of off i a if 10 them, realising fully his compara- 
nd inability to exist satisfactorily without 
the efficacy of these 
regular prayers in the 
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shape of hymns recited and sung with due intonation and 
emphasis, that the whole act used to cast a spell as it were on 
the deities who then condescended to grant his desires. 
There was no one particular god who was venerated as the 
highest by the hymnist or his client for all times and places, 
and the same man who was extolling the greatness of a certain 
god in one hymn and subordinating the other divinities to him 
might in the next hymn make another the most exalted. 
Thus, the main trend of the religion as practised by the 
higher section of the early Vedie Indo-Aryans was polytheistie 
and henotheistic or kathenotheistie, in which sacrifice played 
the most important part; it was, in fact, the religious 
practice, par excellence, which was full of ritualistic acts 
(eriyavisesabahula) and which had for its objective the attain- 
ment of wealth and enjoyment in this world (bhogai$varyaga- 
tim prati). Other-worldliness was mostly conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought of the early Vedic Indo-Aryan, who 
felt a real pleasure in living a prosperous and joyful life. 
There was little scope for deep meditation in his early rituals 
his deities being hardly ever the objects of his dhyanayoga. 
In such religious practice as briefly outlined above, what con- 
ceivable place could be assigned to the images of the Vedic 
gods? Those scholars who advocate their existence in this 
period would have us believe that all these sacrificial 
were performed in the presence of these 













representations. But, in most of the early authoritative 
Brahmanas, which lay down with meticulous details 
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of performing the various sacrifices, there is 
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morphism? Keith correctly remarks, ' Though it would be 

wrong to ignore the anthropomorphic character of the gods, 

the Vedic pantheon has none of the clearcut figures of the 
Greek, and unlike the Greek deities it is seldom difficult to 

doubt that the anthropomorphic forms but faintly veil 
phenomena of nature.'" The degree of this anthropomtor- 
phism, again, was extremely variable. Such deities like 
Surya, Usas, Agni, etc., for example, were intimately 
connected with their natural bases, and thus they could have 

very little of this element in their character; whereas Indra, 
Varuna and some other Vedie gods, who were considerably 

freed from their connection with the phenomena which 
produced their conception, could possess it to a very great 

s extent.” The endowment of the Vedic gods with particular 
forms in the imagination of the seers has been discussed at 

- length by Yāska in his Nirukta, a work to be dated as early 

as 500 B.C. This interesting discussion requires to be fully 
quoted here, as it throws a flood of light on the problem at 
issue. Yaska writes, '* Now follows discussion of the form 
of the gods (dkdra-cintanam devatdndm). Some say, they 
resemble human beings in form (purusavidhah), for their 
panegyries and their appellations are like those of sentient 
beings; and their human limbs are referred to in the hymns. 
..... They are also (associated in their hymns of praise) 
with objects with which men are usually associated 
>> > > Moreover, they are associated with the sort of 
actions with which men are usually associated. Others say; 
the gods do not resemble human beings in form (apurusa- 
— because those gods that are (actually) seen do not 
nan beings in form; as, for instance, Agni 
zoc s Vayu (wind-god), Aditya (sun-god),  Prthivi 
ddess), Candramas (moon-god), etc. As to the view 

E TL the gods are like those of sentient beings, 
s hey reply) hat animate objects, beginning from dice and 
ending mith barbe, o ə likewi — As to the view that 
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the human limbs of the gods are referred to in the hymns, 
(they reply) that this (treatment) is accorded to inanimate 
objects. . . . As to the view (that in their hymnus of praise the 
gods are associated) with objects with which men are 
associated, (they reply) that it is just the same (in the case 
of inanimate objects). . . i. . Or the gods may both resemble 
human beings in form as well as may not resemble human 
beings in form. Or the gods who do not resemble human 
beings in form exist in the form of Karman (sacrifice) : as for 
instance, the sacrifice performed by the Yajamáüna (sacrificer). 
This is the*opinion of those who know the legends.’ This 
long quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a person of the 
6th century B.C., well-versed in the Vedic lore, to the whole 
question of anthropomorphism of the Vedie divinities. To 
this anthropomorphisation will have to be added the charac- 
teristic manner of presenting many of the gods in therio- 
morphic forms, the latter again in some instances being 
ideologically connected with the different deities. “Thus, 
the sun traversing through the wide firmament of the sky 
could be easily conceived as a mythical bird having beautiful 
wings (suparno garutman) ; the fleet-footed horse might also 
symbolise the sun as a Rgvedie verse indicates (VII. 77, 8 

here the goddess Dawn is said to lead a white steed) Some- 





times, this connection cannot be easily established Thus, 


in most cases 


Agni is very often likened to various animals, '' 
: doubtless with a view to indicating his functions 
- -representing his personal form." He 
various animal and other forms such as those of a 
a steed an eagle a swan and many other thin; 
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down to earth in a single streak while the latter would seem 
to be an atmospherie deity dwelling in the atmospheric ocean. 
But these and many other similar concepts »re pure and simple 
imageries without actual concrete bases. These theriomor- 
phic and anthropomorphic descriptions, however, played an 
important part in the evolution of some of the cult gods 
in the subsequent religious history of India. Thus, it will 
be interesting to refer to two typical cases. ( Rudra, the Vedic 
base of the cult god Siva, is very often mythologically 
connected with Agni in the Epic and Puranic literature. 
Agni has been likened frequently with a bull ir the Vedic 
- texts, und Rudra himself is called a bull in some Vedic verses 
(cf. R.V. 11, 33, 8: Pra babhrave vrsabhaya $vitice etc., or 
II. 33, 6: Unmaà mamanda vsrabho marutván, etc.)). Now, 
on the basis of this very fact, Rudra-Siva is sometimes 
primarily conceived in the form of a bull, and there are 
definite numismatic data in support of the representation of 
Siva as a bull. But, by a converted mental process of think- 
ing on the part of his worshipper, the theriomorphic form of 
the deity is assigned the position of a mount of the same god 
conceived anthropomorphically. Again, in some much later 
representations, this so-called animal mount of Rudra-Siva 
is made to assume the pure human form of the deity himself 
2 with this difference only that its front hands are shown in 
the aijali pose. Similarly, the Vedic Visnu, one of the 
constituent elements of the composite cult god Vasudeva- 

. Narayana-Visnu of the Epic and Purinic age, is undoubtedly 
one of the aspects of the sun-god in the Vedic period. The 
ड — sun-bird, Garutmiin referred to above, is invariably assigned 
- ‘the position of the mount or vehicle to the above-named cult 



















leity and is r ented in the later art as a hybrid creature, 
|... part man and a art bird (though in the early Buddhist monu- 
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j . ment of Sanchi, ruda is represented as a mythical bird 
— with} indalas in ita ear) But the concrete representations 
. — Tof these : ——— norphie, theriomorphie and hybrid forms 


sarance in the sectarian art of much later date, 

find ence whatsoever to such figures 

n lescriptior of the early Vedic divinities. 
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It is to be noted, however, that the affinity of these later 
hybrid creatures of imagination is more marked with the 
different composite furms of a peculiar character found on 
the various Indus Valley seals of the pre-Vedic period. The 
latter have been discussed at some length in the first part of 
Chapter V of this book. x 
It will be useful, now, to consider in their proper 
perspective some of the early Vedic texts, already referred to, 
which are utilised by Bollensen and Venkateswara in support 
of their views. t The whole of the 33rd hymn of the second 
mandala of the Rgveda, the first line of the 9th verse of which 
is taken by the former to allude to a painted image of Rudra, 
contains the praises of the god in which he is described in 
various ways; thus in verse 3, he is addressed as Vajrabahn - 
* (with thunderbolt-like arms); in verse 5 he is characterised 
as soft-bellied, of good hailing voice, brown and possessing a 
beautiful nose (Rdüdarah suhavo...babhruh susipro...); in 
verse 8, he is brown and white at the same time (babhrave... 
$ritice) ; in verse 10, he is addressed as the worthy god holding 
bow and arrow, wearing a beautiful and multiformed niska 
garland (i.e., a garland made of niskas covered with many 
forms—Arhan bibharsi séyakani dhanvarhan niskam yajatam 
rigvaripam) ; above all, in the line quoted by Bollensen the 
word pururüpah (having multifarious forms) shows that the 
god Rudra was endowed with various forms according to the 
imagination of the hymnist Grtsamada, and there is not the — 
least justification for assuming that these were based on actual — 
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whole verse in this way, '' If he, after perceiving them, has 
approached them as gods with an offering, then may he for a 
gift remain united with the brilliant (Maruts) who by their 
ornaments are glorious on their march. He further remarks, 
" This verse, as Roth says, is very obscure ;...whatever the 
verse may mean, esimedevin cannot mean the gods of the 
Maruts or prove the existence of idols, as Bollensen and even 
Muir imagined. This verse is undoubtedly difficult of 
correct interpretation ; it is extremely uncertain whether the 
particular extract from it at all means the images of the 
Maruts, and one cannot support a theory with the-help of this 
enigmatic passage. The eleventh verse in the same hymn, 
however, may throw some light on it ; there we are told that 
the Maruts might assume different forms according to their 
different functions (iti citrà rupüni darsyd), such as protecting 
the world or collectively supporting it or sustaining from afar 
(the planets, stars and others). "The devas in the passage in 
question may mean these various imaginary forms. In 
any case, if we read the whole hymn in which it occurs 
- we cannot but hesitate to accept the interpretation 
put upon it by the above-mentioned scholars. Sumbhata in 
the passage in R. V.,I. 21, 9 explained by Sfyana as 
nanavidhairalanküraih Sobhitau kuruta ', actually means 
T adorned with various praises,” which are figuratively taken 
by Sayana to mean ornaments. The words sürm yam 
क susirdmiva in R. V., VITI. 69, 12, cannot unquestionably x- 
i refer to an image of Varuna in that particular context 
iý Ballantyne's rendering of this passage is based on the similar 
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to us in à metaphorical manner the Vedic sacrifice. Yüska . ~*~ 
explains the imagery, thus, '' The four horns stand for the 
‘our Vedas, three legs for the three savanas, viz., the pratah- 
the mádhyandina- and the trtiya-savana, the two heads for the 
istis, viz., the prayaniya and the udayaniya, and the seven 
hands for sapta chandas or the mantras. Here sacrifice 1s 
likened to a bull bellowing, tied in three ways; this threefold 
binding is explained by Yaska as referring to its association 
with the mantras, brahmanas and the kalpasitras; the 
bellowing of the bull stands for the praising of the gods in 
sacrifices with Rk-mantras, offering oblations to them with ; 
Yajus ones, and praying to the gods with Saman songs. The 
god Sacrifice is said to have entered into human beings for 
the purpose of making them offer sacrifices.’ Such passages 
as R. V., VI. 28, 6 and IV. 17, 4, which according to Venka- 
teswara contain distinct references to the fashioning of images, 
do not admit of the interpretations which have been put upon 
them, if they are read along with their contexts. What 1s 
the full meaning of the two verses in which the above occur? 
In the first, cows, probably the clouds alluded to in a 
metaphorical manner, are exhorted by the  hymmnist, 
Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, to nourish him and his 
people, to make lean, and thus ugly-looking, bodies beautiful, 
H and to make his and his friends’ houses prosperous; the cows 

| are described as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which | 
are so well sung in the sacrificial assemblies pee giro 
medayatha — kréum — cidaériram — citkynutha — supratikam V 
Bhadram  qrham  krnutha bhadravdco brhadvo vaya ucy te 
sabhdsu). In the second, on the other hand, Vamadeva 
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Rsi describes Dyaus who was the progenitor of Indra, 

copiously praised, wielder of good thunderbolt and not fallen 
from heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
forth ‘whom  Dyaus became a most skilful workman 
(Suviraste janità manyata dyaurindrasya kartā svapastamo 
Shut | Ya im jajdna svaryam suvajramanapacyutam sadaso na 
bhima). Thus, there cannot be the least justification for our 
finding in any portion of these Rk verses a reference to the 
practice of image-making. Pratika in the first passage should 
not be made much of, because the sense of a symbol or an 
image became attached to it in later texts ; as vigraha primarily 
meant a body and secondarily also came to denote an 
Image, so was the case with this word. Very little also can 
be said in support of the above-named scholar's method of 
Ending a reference to the practice of casting metal images 
m the particular passages quoted by him from the Rgveda 

The late hymn of the text (R. V., X. 184, 1) is really a 
mantra uttered in the time of impregnation (garbhadhana), 
and there are clear indications of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the hymn. As regards the 
particular passages in such Rk verses as VIT. 56, 14, and VII. 
59, 10, if these are taken to allude to the temples of the 
Maruts, numerous others may be collected from the same 
text, which can be assumed to denote them. But the fact is 
that there is practically no support for the assumption that 
words like grhamedhiyam or qrhamedhüsa even distantly 
allude tothe temples or shrines of such Vedic gods as the 
aru The characteristic terms, however, used in the 

me yastitras, as we shall presently see, are deragrha, devaqara 

devakula, devdyatana, etc., which denote the shrines of the 
but, by the time the latest section of the Vedic litera- 
composed, images and temples had already been 
1 by the higher sections of the Vedic Indo-Aryans 
n the Satapa "x Vw ana description is given of a structure 








sense. 
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^ zh s a building for the perfor- 
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again, was a very simple shed of the primitive type and was 
called pracinavamsa or pragvamsa (also described as sala) on 
account of the top beams which were bamboo ones extending 
from west to east ; on a different mode of laying these again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. In the udicina- 
ramsa type of structure, also named vimata by Hiranyakesin 
(Srautasütra, 3, 2 and 7, 1), the beams were laid from south 
to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices performed 
by kings, these types of buildings also served as fire chapels. 
In the Brahmana literature, again, ‘‘ many precise and 
elaborate details are given regarding the building of altars 
generally fire-altars °° of various shapes ; and it is noteworthy 
that the rules for the construction of these sacrificial altars, 
given in the Sulva Sütras, make use of dynamic symmetry, 
of which no trace can be recognised af a later period. But 
nowhere in such literature is to be found any reference, 
however slight, to the mode of construction of temples or 
shrines, which must have found some place if the images 
"nd temples had played some part in the sacrificial religion 
of the early Vedie Indo-Aryans. The supposed allusion to 
the processions of the images of Indra in Rgveda, I. 10, 1 


and III. 53, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be found to 


rest on no better data. 

It has been found necessary to discuss the views of 
Bollensen and Venkateswara at some length in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the hypothetical 
support of elaborate textual data, their presentation of 
case being by far the ablest one. Brindavan Ch. pat 
charyya, in the long introduction to aa work on. 
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religion; but as has been pointed out above that the verse, 
if it is read along with the succeeding ones and if the com- 
mentary of Sāyaņa is properly understood, does not at all 
justify us in finding in it an allusion to the makjng of images 
of the early Vedic gods and worshipping them. ~The mere use 
of the word pratima or pratika without the proper context will 
not be sufficient to demonstrate anything. Venkateswara, as 
has been pointed above, expressly remarks with reference to 
R. V., V. 52, 15, '' that it shows that there was no ido] 
worship." In this connection, the interesting remark of 
Bloomfield requires to be noted at length: ‘‘The mind of 
the Vedic poet is the rationalistic mind of the ruminating 
philosopher, rather than the artistic mind which 
reproduces the finished product. It is engaged too 
much in reasoning about and constantly altering the wavering 
Shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end of Vedic 
time too uncertain in outline, too fluid in substance for the 
modelling hand of the artist. On a pinch we could imagine 
a statue of the most material of the Vedie god Indra; but it 
is hard to imagine a statue of the god Varuna. As a matter 
of fact there is no record of Vedic ikons, or Vedre temples 
Tn all these senses there is no Vedic Pantheon.'"" The long 
extract from Yiska’s Nirukta, already referred to above, 
dealing with the anthropomorphism of the Vedic gods, 
should be noted again in this connection. R. P. Chanda 
rightly remarks, in regard to it, '' This discussion clearly 
shows that up to the time of Yaska which synchronises with 
the last phase of the Vedic period the Vedic gods had not 
i> been ama ested with the forms in which they appear in the 
| ies and thi Puránas.'"*  Non-existence of images and 
te p * or the absence of the practice of image-worship among 
the higher section of the Vedic Indo-Aryans was Vf 
characteristic only of this ancient people of the world 
' the ancient world can be shown to have been 
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China and Japan that any tangible traces of image-worship 
are to be found. Many of the nomadic tribes of the Semntes 
did not practise it. ‘‘Among the Jews it appeared only in 
exceptional cases (e.g., the Golden Calf and the Brazen 
Serpent). Caesar and Tacitus assert that there were neither 
temples nor images among the Teutons. In Rome, according 
to Varro, the Romans lived 170 years without representing 
their gods by images. Even among the Greeks we find 
scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of the Pelasgi. 
When Bloomfield very guardedly wrote that one could 
imagine ' ofi a pinch ' a statue of Indra as he was the most 
material of the Vedic gods, he had in his mind the verses 
(R. V., IV..24, 10 and VIII. 1, 5) which had already been 
noted. Macdonell thus observes in his Vedic Mythology 
(p. 155), ** Material objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later Vedic literature as symbols representing deities. 
Something of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant 
even in a passage of the Rgveda, in which the poet asks, 
' Who will buy this, et.” Again, in R. V., VIII. 1, 5, 
reference to some form of an idol is seen by him. The 
hymnist says, ''O thunderbolt-bearing Indra. We do not 
sell you even at a large price; O Vajra-bearer, not even for 
thousands or ten thousands of riches; O possessor of many 
treasures, not even in exchange of untold wealth " (Mahe 
cana traàmadrivah para Sulkaya deyim' Na sahasraya 
müyutáya vajrivo na śatāya Satamagha) pkins remarks 
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Indra. As Coomaraswamy remarks, '' Just as the Bodhi- 

tree and pādukā at Bharhut are called * Buddha ° (bhagavato), 

so here a symbol 1aay have been referred to as ‘Indra’ ” 

(H.I.I.A., p. 42). But, here also the analogy is not complete. 

In the case of the various symbols aniconically representing 

the Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, there 

cannot be the least hesitation in accepting them as regular 
objects of worship (pijà); the use of the word ' bhagavat 

in the Bharhut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 

and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 

| the bas-reliefs, and the very nature of the monuments in which 

they appear leave no doubt as regards their character. These 

Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere symbols 
or images, were certainly not so many objects of worship 

Reference has already been made to Venkateswara's remark 

about accepting these as ‘permanent images of Indra’ used in 

Indra festival. But the very context in the former passage 

and the term ‘vrtrini’ used in it give in. my opinion 

the clue regarding their character. These were in all 

probability meant for abhicára purposes, for inflicting harm 

and injury on the enemies of the hirer by performing some 

sacrificial rituals in which they were principally utilised ; if 
this interpretation of their original character is accepted 

" there rerhains no ground for Venkateswara's supposition that 

vrirüni in the passage means ' apparently images of Vrtra 

made for each occasion, whence the plural ertráni to be slain 

u’ As Vrtra was the arch enemy of Indra, the plural 

ry ee | word in this passage figuratively refers to the enemies 

[> of the. hirer, who were to be harmed or slain through the 

agency of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by 

iyana in this manner; the commentator says, Tadánim he 

kretāro ॥ n ihya  evamapi samayah — kriyate ! 

ad sie idi vrtrüni 'vadiyán Satriin jamghanat, etc., i.e., 

— the hymnis says 1 hat this Indra of mine when it had killed 
eee nah ?, Du TC 

your. Ae enemies, x Reference to abhicara 

YE RE a banan many other 
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can be no question of placing the Indra fetishes on the same 
footing with the images of the cult gods of the subsequent 
period, though we see afterwards that particular varietie 

of some of the latter were used also for abhicàra purposes (the 
rites associated with these acts unquestionably differed in the 
two periods). The above-mentioned sensible representations 
of Indra again remind us of various other objects which are 
mentioned in the Brahmanas as symbolising several Vedic 
divinities, all these symbols being necessarily intimately 
connected with the rituals of sacrific Thus, *' the wheel 
Is 1n yarious ritual performances employed as a symbol of the 
sun, as representing both its shape and its motion. Tt is thus 
used in the Vajapeya sacrifice, in the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstitial festival. Gold or a fire- 
brand was employed as a symbol of the sun, when drawing 
vater after sunset instead of before; and in piling the fire- 
altar, a dise of gold was placed on it to represent the sun." 
But the clearest mention of a sensible representation is in 
association with the Agnicayana ceremony in sacrifice. This 
ceremony deals with the building of the fire-altar, indepen- 
dently of the ordinary Agnyddheya and Punaradheya 
ceremonies (the installation and the re-installation of the 
sacrificial fires). The Taittiriya Samhita (V.. 2, 6-9) ch 

down that the objects named below are to be deposited in he 
foundation of the altar in this particular rite—a lotus | 


a gold dise, a golden man (hiranmaya purusa), two । "००९ 


ladles, a perforated brick, a brick of dared grass, a — iving 





and a bull, a mortar, a pan in the middle of which the 


tortoise, the heads of dead animals including those of a horse 
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here in passim that in the foundation ceremonies of buildings 
in many parts of India, one rite consists of drawing in out- 
hne with vermilion: paint the figure of a man on a full-sized 
brick which is then placed in the lowermost depth of the 
foundation trench, it being understood that the particular 
brick with the outline drawing must not be disturbed 1n any 
way during the construction; this figure is described in the 
ritual texts dealing with viistuydga as castupurusa to whom 
flowers, sandal paste, and five jewels (paricaratna) are offered. 
The partially sacred character of the golden man, also, has 
rightly been emphasised by Chanda by referring to a 
Satapatha Brühmana passage (VIL. 4, 1, 15) which identifies 
it with Prajapati, Agni and even the sacrificer himself in 
‘turn. With regard to the mode of representation, the 
following extract from the same text (VII. 4, 1, 15) deserves 
careful notice, '' As to this they say ' Let him make no arms 
to this golden man, lest he should cause him to be redundant; 
for these two spoons are (in lieu of) his arms.; Let him 
nevertheless make (him with arms). Coomaraswamy 
offers an apposite comparison of this crude figure, which must 
have been a plaque in human form, with the “‘little plaque 
supposed to represent Prthivi found in a burial mound 
. regarded as Vedic, at Lauriya Nandangarh  (H.I.I.A., p. 42) 
p” This may also be compared with the tiny gold-leaf female 
figure which was found among many other precious and 
semi-preciouzeobjects in the inscribed relic casket at Piprawa, 
the relics, as the inscription informs us, being associated with 
Buddha. After a critical consideration of all these data, it 
can | be confidently observed that, even when some references 
symbols or sensible representations are found in the Vedic 
and Brahmanic texts, this does not necessarily mean that 
| re th proper of the respective divinities. 
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It has already been pointed out that the Vedie and 
Brahmanic texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the beliefs and practices of the higher section of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the view here presented to us 18 
palpably one-sided, and our knowledge about the religious 
practices of the vast mass of the people and the original 
settlers of India is necessarily scanty. Eliot's remark that 
"we cannot assume that ideas or usages not mentioned in 
the Rgveda did not exist at the time when it was composed `’ 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. I., p. 53) is true to a great 
extent. The information supplied to us by data gleaned 
from it and the subsequent allied literature, is not merely 
negative, but also positive with regard to the customs of a 
certain section of the people ; the practice of making images 
of their gods and worshipping them is not only not mentioned 
in them, but there is also positive evidence, as we have seen 
above, that in the type of religion sanctioned by them-there 
could have been no place for it. But was it in vogue among the 
other vast section of the Indian people on whose customs and 
faith only occasional and fitful light is thrown by the above 
texts? We cannot be definitely sure in our answer to this 
question. But in the Rgveda, there are one or two passages 
which seem to have a direct bearing on it. Certain classes 
of people are referred to in a deprecatory manner by the 
hymnists in two of the Rk verses, one in R. V., VIL. 21, 5 
and the other in X. 99, 3. In the first verse Indra is prayed 
tc in order that the Raksasas may not harm the hymnist and — 
he may kill the ferocious animals; the god is also besought | 
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not to let the Siénadevas approach the sacrifice (Na yātava - 
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of India, the word meaning, according to them, those that 
have the phallus for their deity (#ifna derah yesim te). It 
must be said, however, that Sayana offered quite a different 
explanation of the term. He took it to mean those people 
that were addicted to sensual pleasures. The exact words used 
by Sáyana in his commentary are—Sisnena dirganti kridanti 
iti Si$nadevaáh ! Abrahmacarya ityarthah— which means 
that Sismadevas are those who play with their organs of 
generation, 1.९., those that have fallen from the vow of a 
Brahmacari. He quotes Yiska in his support in this manner 
. . —Tatha ca Yaskah | Sa utsahatim yo visunasyd jantorvis- 
> amasya mà Signadera abrahmacaryah ) Si$nam snathateh ! 
Api qurrtam nah satyam và yajñam và ! (Nirukta, IV., 19) 
While commenting on the second passage (X. 99, 4), he uses 
the same explanation (Sisnadevén  abrahmacaryan); but, 
incidental reference may be made to his commentary on 
R.V., X. 97, 19, where the word £i£na occurs. The last part of 
the above Rk is—sadyah sisna pramindno nariyin; Savana 
comments on it thus—Sadyastadinimera Signi sisndni' 
Signam snathateriti nirvacandt snathitrni tadayitrni ralsasá- 
divrndani pramindnah prakarsena himsan ete. Here in this 
word he finds an allusion to Raksasas, presumably the original 
settlers of India deprecatingly mentioned. It is just possible 
7™ that $ifna in this passage and Sisnadeva in the two other 
| passages quoted above denoted the same people. If this view 
is accepted, \we find here an incidental reference to a parti- 
cular religious practice of a certain section of the Indian 
lation of the remote times. It can very well be pre- 
ys hat this consisted of making sensible representations 
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associated with the worship of Rudra-Siva, the orthodox 
Indo-Aryans who upheld the original Vedie tradition were at 
hrst tardy in its recognition. Hopkins remarks with regard 
to the above Vedic passages, '' Phallic worship may be 
alluded to in that of the ‘tail gods,’ as Garbe thinks, but is 
deprecated. He is quite correct in this cautious acceptance 
of a hypothesis put forward by various other scholars ; but 
the other part of his remark, viz., '' One verse, however, 
Which seems to have crept in by mistake is apparently due 
to phallic influence (R.V., VIU. 1, 34), though such a cult 
Was not openly acknowledged till Siva worship began, and 
is no part of Brühmanism, '' is open to criticism (Religions of 
India, p. 251). In the Rk. verse to which he refers, there 
15 not the least allusion to anything in support of phallicism ; 
it merely refers to the joy which was expressed by Sagvati, 
the wife of Asanga, in seeing her husband restored to full 
sexual powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. 
She merely describes her husband's organ in the verse, in- 
cidentally referring to her own feelings: ‘Anvasya sthüram 
dadrse purastadanastha tiruravaramvamanah ? Sascati ndrya- 
bhicaksyaha subhadramarya-bhojanam vibharsi.' 

Another epithet, which is also deprecatingly used by the 
hymnists, in the Rgveda to denote certain classes of beings 
is Müradera. It occurs as many as three times, viza in 
VH. 104, 24, X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14; in the first of these 
verses Indra is entreated to kill the Müradevas, while in the 
last two, Agni, the killer of the Raksasas ( Raksohá), is asked 

do the same." It will be necessary to quote portions of 
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miiradevdn is once explained as miidhaderdn miiralkavyd- 
pardn rakgasdn, and at the other place as simply māra- 
rydpdrdn raksasdn. So, this term has been consistently 
explained by Sayana as Riksasas who are destructive: but 
presumably on the basis of his commentary on the second 
of the verses referred to above, Wilson translated it as 
' those who believe in. vain gods." A. C. Das, however, 
observed on this, ''It seems to me that the word ‘vain’ is not 
the correct rendering of mira, which may mean  ' sense- 
less ' like stocks and stones. The word, therefore, may 
refer to persons who believed in and worshipped.’ images ' 
which were lifeless and senseless objects." Das is cautious 
in this statement; but shortly after, he offers definite opinion 
"that there were images of gods in Rgvedic times, though 
their worship was condemned by some of the advanced Aryan 
tribes." We cannot be certain, however, on the basis of the 
data before us that the word in question definitely meant 
‘image-worshippers’, and we cannot endorse the view upheld 
by Dassin this connection that the Vedic gods were iconically 
represented.* But, if the first part of Das's view is 
accepted, then we find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. The term mūra in mtiradeva may also mean ‘root’; 
in that case the compound word may mean ‘worshippers of 


root gods.’ But this does not give us a very satisfactory 
explanation of the term. 


- 


| Rigeedic Culture, p. 145. A. P. Banerjee Sastri notes the 
of the term in his article on ' Iconism in India ' in J.H.Q., Vol. XII, 
835-41. Ho suggests 


entit ; that the Mauryas in the Mahàábhügya passage (already noted by me) 
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The character of the early Vedic religion, in which, 
as we have seen, there was no place for image-worship, 
gradually changed, and it will be necessary to consider whether 
this could find à place in its later phases. (The age of the 
Rgveda was succeeded by that of the Brihmanas or sacri- 
ficial treatises which were really practical guide books for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajurveda and the Sdmaceda form a sort of connecting link 
between these two periods; in the latter period the 
ceremonious yajia came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the hands of the initiated, who had 
to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any 
important part in it.».It has already been pointed out 
that this elaborate ritual literature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about it is that it refers to some 
symbols of a few deities (mostly sun) utilised in times of 
particular sacrifices. The speculative section among the 
Indo-Aryans, however, did not long remain satisfied 
with the mere performance of these sacrifices, and they tried 
to assign special mystical significance to them.) This was 
mostly the work of the Vinaprasthas, i.e., those sages that 
bad gone into the forest after completing their lives as house- 
holders, and the results of their speculations were incorporated 


literature being significant : 
rather the earlier and more authoritative part of it she 
always be careful to exclude the khilas or plem 
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higher knowledge—the true knowledge about the Brahman, 
Atman and the Universe—was the chief desideratum.) The 
teaching incorporated in these works was usually regarded 
us something secret or esoteric. Deussen has correctly 
shown that the word Upanisad means ' sitting down at the 
fect. of a teacher to receive secret instruction: hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine’; this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised by the fact that tbe word is used 
in the Upanisadic literature with three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret word (as 'satyasya satyam ', tadranam * 
r ‘ tajjalan '—these words variously describing the Brah- 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittiriyaka school a section 
often ends with the words,—"' iti upanisad '), and (3) Secret 
import (" secret allegorical meaning of some ritual conception 
or practice'——e.g., Chindogya Upanisad, 1. 1. 10:—‘for 
that which is executed with knowledge, with faith, with the 
Upanigad, i.e., the secret import of udgitha as om, that is 
more effective’). {In such esoteric literature where the true 
nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply cogitated, 
it will be futile to seek for references to concrete representa- 


- tions of deities; the Vedic gods no doubt make their 


appearances there, but they do so as mere 
either to illustrate some parable or to stand as a 
symbol for Brahman-Atman (as Indra in the Kaugitaki 
anthropomorphism which was present to a 
their conception had no need to be empha- 
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Sdmaveda and the Yajurveda.’ (The fundamentally specula- 
tive character of this literature, confined mostly to the domain 
of the intellectual, was certainly not conducive to the origin 
and growth of iconism. 

But, the word of caution previously sounded is worth 
reiterating. (The peculiar mystico-philosophieal beliefs 
Which are expressed in this class of literature only confine 
themselves to undoubtedly a smaller section of the people, 
obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are often prone 
to generalise and assume that what can be said about these 
few is appbcable to all the Indians of a particular period.) 
Grünwedel makes this observation about the general artistic 
activities of the Indians of the period to which the Vedas 
and Upanisads belong: *' Though a religio-mystical element 
may serve as a scanty foil for fully perfected or decadent 
artistic efforts, the philosophical-scientifie tendency, especially 
with the practical side which it had in ancient India, is an 
altogether barren soil for art.'* We have practically no 
means of ascertaining from this class of literature the 
religious practices of the other larger section, though we shall 
see afterwards that the religious texts of the later heterodox 
sects like Buddhism and Jainism throw a flood of light 
this subject. But, in the latest section of the Vedic literature, 

the Khilas (supplements) to the earlier authoritative 
Brihmanas and Aranyakas, and the Grhyasütras, we have 
clear and unmistakable evidence abont the "cognition of the 
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for removing the evil effects of certain omens such as the 
trembling of the temples, the laughing, weeping, dancing, 
splitting, perspiring, opening and closing of the eyes of 
the divine images.’ \ This passage certainly presupposes the 
partial recognition of the practice of image-worship. In the 
Sutra literature, the Grhyasütras (not the Srautasütras which 
are conversant about the rituals connected with sacrifice) 
which deal with the rites to be performed by the householders, 
we find this recognition more thorough. Y The - Páraskara 
Grhyasiitra (IIT. 14, 8) tells us that the student (snátaka), 
when gotng in his chariot towards the images of gods 
(daivatani), should descend from the chariot before he has 
reached them; if towards Brahmans, just before reach- 
ing them; if towards cows, when amid them: if 
towards fathers, when he has reached them. The daivatas, 
Brahmans, cows and fathers are mentioned in such a 
manner that the first one appears to be the most honoured 
among them. ferences also are to be found in this kind 
of literature to * shrines of the gods, and the terms used to 
denote them.are ' devagrha ', ' devüyatana', * devakula' (its 
Prükrta form is 'deul). But even here it is doubtful 
whether those images and shrines were in any way associated 
with the well-known meinbers of the Vedic hierarchy like 
-= Indra, Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Usas, Aditi and others} The 
connection in which those gods are mentioned in the above 
texts does not mean that their images are referred to, and 
many are the new entrants such as Téaina, Ksetrapati, Midhusi 
Sri, Dhanapati, Bhadrakali and others, most of 
tom, it is presumable, had their icons and shrines. The 
Eo Mit pastamba Grhyasütra, VIT. 20, deals with the 

| of the images of the bucolic deities like 
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from the sthálipaka. More about this change of outlook in 
religion among the. Vedic initiates will be diseussed in the 
next chapter.’ 








CHAPTER 111 


=> 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF IMAGE-WORSHIP IN INDIA 


It has been said in the preceding chapter that 
the later sections of the Vedic literature distinctly indicate 
remarkable changes being introduced in the religious 
outlook of the Indo-Aryans. It is true, that they 

_did not relinquish the practices which were performed with 
so much zest by their forefathers, but there cannot be the 
least doubt that all these were having more re-orientation 
due to various factors that were in operation from the very 
beginning of the period when they first set their feet on 
Indian soil. The most important among these was undoubt- 
edly the close contact which they had to come in with the 
previous inhabitants of India. However much they could revile 
the children of the Indian soil whom they were driving from 
the more covetable lands into the hills and jungles, with such 
deprecatory epithets as dāsas, andsas (noseless ones), yatus 

| or ydtudhanas, rüksasas, signadevas, miradevas, etc., it 
— cannot be denied that some of these latter people possessed a 
sort of material culture which was much superior to that of 

their victors. Tt is a pity that we have not before us any literary 

record of what these people were like, what they believed 

and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, 
presented from their point of view ; but the remains that have 
been unearthed in course of systematic excavations in the 
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practically nothing to say on such topics as the law of Karma, 
the transmigration of souls and their necessary concomitant, 
the somewhat pessimistic view of hfe; but these were 
gradually being more and more discussed in the different 
Upanisads. The wholesale pessimism of the Buddhists 
might not have been the characteristic of the latter, but there 
is little doubt that the genius of the Upanisads wholly 
differs from that of the Rgveda, however many ties may 
bind the two periods. Again, the pantheism of the 
former ean very well be contrasted with the belief in the 
multifarious nature-gods of the Aryans as portrayed in the 
latter. All these new elements can be presumed to have 
grown in the Indian soil, in the inception of which the earher 
settlers in India did not play a mean part. Keith has very 
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that binds together God and his worshippers as mainly 
moral." In the later stratum of the Rgveda, we find the 
struggling appearance of one supreme entity into which all 
the separately conceived Vedic divinities are merged. Some 
faint traces of the belief in one moral god who looks after 
the consciences and works of men are certainly present in 
some of the Rgvedie characterisations of Varuna to whom 
prayers for forgiveness are offered by the hymnists.* Keith 
has observed, ** The thought of India started from a religion 
which had in Varuna a god of decidedly moral character and 
the simple worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin 
and trust in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first 
roots of Bhakti. * But this kind of worship deditated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth, and the prominence given to 
the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others, intimately 
associated with sacrifice, adversely affected it. Even then in 
one of the late hymns of the Rgveda (X. 125), the goddess 
Vic is made to say, '' I give wealth unto him who gives 
sacrifice ;...1 am that through which one eats, breathes, sees 
and hears ;...him that I love, I make strong; to be a priest, 
a seer, a sage." Eliot remarks about this passage, '' This 
reads like an ancient preliminary study for the Bhagavadgita 
Like Kı p the deity claims to be in all and like him to 
^-— reward her votaries. ^ Tn the Upanisads, on the other hand 
the mental attitude of the thinkers to the one supreme entity, 
viz., Drahman-Atman, gets a character which is, in no vers 
uncertain manner, reminiscent of Bhakti. The growth and 
development of monotheism, a direct result of the pantheistic 
i pare tion of the earlier Upanisads, was the certain back- 









^ om which Bhakti was to develop among the intellectual 
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section of the composite population of India. The impersonal- 
personal Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the róle 
of the one god of devotion and the strictly monistic character 
of some of the earliei Upanisadic passages was logically 
inimical to the ideas of loving faith; still there are many 
passages in some of them, which are significant. We are 
told in one of them that ' Atman cannot be gained by the 
instruction, nor by understanding nor by much learning ; he 
whom Atman chooses, by him the Atman can be gained ; to 
him the Atman reveals its own essence (or person).’ Here, 
even though the idea of faith or love is not distinctly present, 
yet the positive assertion that Atman selects its own and it 
cannot be gained by proficiency in the Vedic lore and other 
things does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the personal 
god." This again seems to be clear in the Kathaka passage 
(IT. 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the glory 
of the Atman if he is graced by the creator, if the word in this 
erse is taken to mean ' by the grace of the creator ' dhatuh 
prasādāt and not ‘through the tranquillity of the senses ' 
(dhátu-prasadát) as Sankara explains it. The Svetasvatara 
Upanisad (IIT. 20) which contains much that is theistie in 


nature contains the same passage with an alteration which 


though slight, is material? It is in this Upanisad among 
the major ones, that we find for the first time the mention of 
the word Bhakti which occurs in the last verse of the work.’ 
From this time onward references to it become clearer and 
clearer, and Panini in the several sütras of his A stadhyayi 
lays down rules for various word-formations in which — 
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etymological sense of the word Bhakti, viz., ‘resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to with faith and devotion’ 
is the central idea." 

The Upanisadie Brahmian-Atman, when conceived in the 
personal aspect, especially in the theistic Upanisads, is usually 
called not Deva (god), but Téa, Téana, Távara, and latterly 
Paramesvara. But even then, Sretá£ratara found it neces- 
sary to refer to some divine personal entity like Rudra (also 
mentioned under other names such as Eka deva, Mahan deva, 
Mahe$vara, Mayi and once even Siva: 'jñātvā sivam 
sarpabhütesu giidham °), who was the recipient of the homage 
of his devotees. In this work which has not cut itself asunder 
from the general body of the scheme of the early Upanisads 
(beneath the characters of theism are discerned, half 
obliterated, those of pantheism and under the latter, again, | 
those of idealism,’—Deussen), we are told that the knowledge 
alone of this one god will break up the fetters of death, and 
nothing will be gained by him by the learning of the Rk 
verses, who does not know him (Yastanna veda kimred kari- 
syati). But evidently such a mental attitude of the thinkers, 
though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of progress towards 
the development of cult religions and sectarianism, was not 
at all truly sectarian in character. Its natural corollary, 
however, was the growth of the latter in which the element of 
Bhakti was the main guiding principle. The gods, 
round whom these cults developed, were not recruited from the 
orthodox Vedic Pantheon, but from quite a different source. 
Indra, Prajápati, Mitra, Varuna, Yama, Agni and others 
could never effectively serve in the role of cult-deities, though 
some attempts were possibly made by those of the Vedie way 
o ing to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 

| But these, if they were ever 
T destined to failure, and in the developed 
A Purünie periods we find several 
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Nirrti relegated to the comparatively insignificant position 
of the guardians of quarters (Dikpalas), where the highest 
purpose they could serve was of a mere accessory character. 
Some of the Vedic gods, again, like Visnu, Rudra and Sürya 
came to be merged in the composite cult-deities at a 
subsequent period, and this merger was so complete and so 
important for the cults themselves that some of the latter 
came to be designated, optionally at first, but more constantly 
at a later period, by the names of the Vedic counterparts of 
their cult-pictures (cf. the part played by Visnu in the 
Bhigavata or Pinicaratra cult which came to be described 
as Vaisnava at a later date). . But the originals of these 
gods were actual human heroes like Vasudeva Krsna, 
the son of Devaki (cf. Krsna Devakiputra of “the 
Chándogya Upanisad, IIT. 17), Sakyamuni Gotama and 
Mahavira, or mythological beings like Siva (Rudra-Siva), 
the Yaksas Manibhadra, Pürnabhadra and others, and 
the goddess Uma-Durga-Parvati-Vindhyavisini.' Panini in 
his sütra, Vasudevürjunábhiyam vun (IN. 3. 98) most probably 
refers to two sectaries who were the exclusive worshippers 
of the apotheosised human heroes Vasudeva and Arjuna, 
of whom the former was the more honoured and more 
important.  Pataüjali's commentary on this sūtra fully 
endorses the view ; but what is also very interesting is that 
Patafjali refers to a sect called the Sivabhagavatas or 
devotees of Siva, the Holy One, who carried in their hands 


an iron lance as an emblem of Siva whom they worshipped.* 


The early Buddhist works on many occasions refer Xo the e 
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the Ajivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the Nighanthas is the 
Nighanthas, of those of the Jatilas is the Jatilas, of those of the 
Paribbájakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the Avaruddhakas 
is the Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those who are devoted to 
an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
Punnabhadda, — Manibhadda, Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, 
Yakkhas, Asuras, Gandhabbas, Maharajas, Canda, Suriya, 
Inda, Brahma, Deva, Diśā is the elephant, the horse, the 
cow, the dog, the crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda. 
Manibhadda, etc., respectively. It will be wrong to suppose 
that this curious assortment of worshippers Qf particular 
objects’ indicates all of them as separate sectaries; what is 
worth noting, however, is that here is an authentic presenta- 
tion of a medley in which the sects of Visudeva, the Ajivakas 
and the Nirgranthas are mixed up with the believers not only 
in the Vedic gods like Indra, Agni, Candra, Sürya and others, 
or With those putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities 
and asceticism (cf. the Paribbajakas and the Jatilas), but 
also with the superstitious animists. The last group, how- 
ever much they might be deprecated by the cultured 
intellectuals of the day, played no mean a part in moulding the 
beliefs and practices of their more advanced contemporaries. 
Megasthenes, as quoted by Arrian, mentions that Herakles 
was the special object of worship of the Sourasenoi, an Indian 
tribe in whose land were the great cities of Methora and 
Kleisobora (Mathura and Krsnapura), and through which 
flowed the river Jobares (Yamuna); this is a confirmation 
from a foreign source regarding the existence of at least one 
sectary among the several named above in the fourth century 
E . in the Yamuna region We shall see later on that 
ogical data from the 2nd century B.C. onwards 
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A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
growth of the idea of Bhakti has been found necessary 
because the solution of the whole problem of the origin ol 
image-worship itself principally depends on it. Some sensible 
objects were found to be indispensable by the various 
sectaries who required them as so many visible symbols for 
the various personal gods to whom they rendered their 
exclusive homage. The symbols and images in their case 
analogically did the same sort of service as was done by 
Fire (Agni) in Vedie ritualism. Fire was specially sacred 
to the Vedig priests, because it was the carrier of the 
sacrificers' oblations to their respective gods ; in the case of n 
sectary, the image or icon or any such visible symbol of his 
deity was the handy medium through which he could 
transfer his one-souled devotion (ekatmika bhakti) to his 
god. That was the primary purpose for which they were 
usually intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
their being used secondarily for such purposes as abhicdra 
ete. (cf. the ābhicārika mürtis as described in the 
Vaikhünasáqama). The rendering of one's homage was 
done by various acts of pūjā in which images were absolutely 
necessary ; these were abhigamana or going to the temple 
of the deity with the speech, the body and the mind centred 
on him, upādāna or collecting the materials of worship such 
as flowers, incense, sandal paste, offerings (maivedya), etc., 
ijya or the very act of worshipping the Sri Vigraha (the 
auspicious body of the lord), svddhyaya or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to particular cult-divinities, and lastly, yoga 
or meditation. The last constituent of the act of pijd 
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known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation (cf. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogasana Visnu, Yogadaksinimirti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in the 
Mahabharata which refers to Nirada’s visit to the Badarika- 
Srama to see Nara and Narayana will not be out of place 
here. Narada finds the latter engaged in the act of worship- 
ping; bewildered at this (because Narayana was himself an 
object of worship), Narada asks him about the latter's 
object of devotion. Then the Lord tells him that he 
is worshipping his original Prakrti, the source of all 
that is and that is to be." Here we have a textual 
evidence in support of deities themselves being conceived in 
the dhydna-yoga, and their images depicted in this very pose 
had the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
the mind on his god. The importance of such images as 
well as their connection with those that were discovered 
in the Indus Valley has been elaborately discussed by R. P. 
Chanda in some of his writings.” The true significance 
and purpose of the image proper of the god must be under- 
stood in this light, and this is fully emphasised by the 
passages appearing in such late works as Ramapircatapaniya 
and Jdbdladarsana Upanisads and Mahdnirvana Tantra, even 
- though some of them deprecate the practice of the persons who 


— 


Mahabharata, Vanhgabdsi Edition, Santi Parva, Niariyaniya Parva 
]  dhyáya, ch. 334, verses, 14-45. "This passage is a corious amalgam of the 
Sünkhya and the Yoga. The entity who is the object of Nara's and Náráyapa's 
de E ion i» described thus: Yattat sükgmamacijteyamargaktamacalam dhrucarm | 






TII trigunam deijasattama | Avyaktā cyaktabhdvastha yi så 
Tam yonimácayoreiddhi yo'sau sadasaditmakah | Ababhyam 
pitrye ca kalpate || This original Prakgti, we are told further 
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offer their bhakti to their gods through these media.’ But = 
these works are raainly written from the point of view of those 
who firmly believed in worslipping the highest principle with- 
out the aid of any media (nirakdropasand), and the attitude of 
some of them was strictly non-dualist (Siramátmani pasyanta). 
It will be profitable to compare this view-point about the 
"sefulness of the images with that presented in the works of 
the Bhàgavatas or the Pificaritras. We have already men- 
tioned the significance of such words as vigraha, bera, tanu, 
ripa, etc. ; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the lord Vasudeva 
and his principal aspects. The manner of  deseribing 
euphemistically the images after due consecration as the 
very bodies or forms of the god is fully emphasised therein 
by the prescription that the cult-picture of the deity was one 
of his five-fold forms ; they are Para, the highest form, Vyiha, 
the emanatory forms, Vibhara, the incarnatory forms, Antar- 
yamin, the lord as immanent in the universe and as the inner 
controller of the individual, and lastly the Arca, the duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is based on - 
its unique sublimation to the very position of the godhead, the 
object of deep loving adoration to the devotee, The process. 
presupposes a mental preparation, a studied effort on the part 
of the worshipper, which crlminates in the attainment of that * 
frame of mind in which an object fashioned by human hands 
reaches such an august level. A concept similar to the above 
is essentially one of the characteristic features of most of the 
religious cults of India in which the Bhakti element was the — 
| main guiding principle. The Alvars or the Nàyanmárs in | 
— the south, the Vaisnava or the Saiva saints of the north | 
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and the Acaryas of many of the sectarian religious systems 
of the early and medimval periods throughout India were 
highly cultured people, but in their approach to the 
deity the divine image played a very important part. 


So, T. A. G. Rao's observation, ‘‘ the Hindu é4stras J 


prescribe image worship to weak  unevolved persons 
in particular "", will have to be modified. It is true that 
ee SM Dé fered UE root idea of image-worship can be traced to animism. 
Mt so-also can the idea of the immanence of the godhenr 
be traced, yet in its rationalised and developed form there is 
very little place for crudity or savagery. It has therefore been 
truly remarked that ' in dealing with savage ideas of the in- 
animate, it must be kept in mind that non-living things ar 
worshipped or feared not in any symbolical sense, which is 
altogether foreign to the lower intelligence, but as the supposed 
home of a spirit, or as in some sense a vehicle of power." 
This symbolism is further expressed and emphasised by the 
usual practices of endowing the medieval Indian images with 
many hands, which has been dubbed as a monstrosity by 
some scholars. Different explanations have been suggested 
by different scholars with regard to this feature. Macdonell, 
for example, suggested that it was the direct outcome of the 
iconographers’ necessity to distinguish the image of one 
deity from the other, when the earlier mode of doing so by 
the placing of mounts below them was found inadequate duc 
to the gradual increase of the pantheon. He wanted to 
substantiate his view by referring to one universal feature of 
the multi-armed images: their natural hands were in- 
variably to be found in such ‘action-poses’ as abhaya, varada 
ete., whereas the added hands carried different implements 
which were, according to him, nothing but differentiating 
marks.* But this statement is difficult to accept. The 
alternative suggestion, that the hands and the dayudhas 





1 Edward Clodd, Animism, p, 78. Italics are mine 
a J.R.A.S., 1916, pp. 127.8. Refer to A. M. Hocart's article on 
à any-armed Gods" in Acta Orientalia, Vol, VII, 1929, pp. 91 ff. Hocart 
remarks, ' Evidently theological considerations were paramount in deciding’ the 
| member: of arms, and this is far more in accord with what we know of the Indian 
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or implements in them portray attempts to symbolise, however 
ineffectivelv, the multifarious activities of the god, 1s more 
acceptable. T. A..G. Rao says, ‘The images of the Hindu gods 
and goddesses are representations of the various conceptions 
of divine attributes. Sculpturally it may be said, the 
number of hands in an image represents the number of 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature is denoted 
by the dyudha held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it." 

A well-executed image, if it follows the rules of propor- 
tions laid down in the Silpagastras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside in it and is particularly 
auspicious to its worshipper.” But deities were not always 
iconically represented ; over and above their concrete re- 
presentations in anthropomorphic and, rarely, theriomorphie 
forms, they could also be figured in an aniconic manner. The 
latter mode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earlier practice. 

In India, iconism and aniconism existed side by side from 

a very early period, and this feature is also present even in  - 
modern times. Buddha could be represented by means of ` 
such symbols as the Bodhi tree with Vajrasana beneath it, — 
his foot prints, the stūpa, etc., which were directly associated ` 
with him; in the Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda sculptures — — 


of the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., we find him being depicted —- 
iconieally and aniconically at the same time, though in the - 
earlier Buddhist art of Central India he used to be represented : 


only in the latter manner. Similarly, Brahmanical eult 
deities could as well be worshipped in the Salagramas, the 
Bana-lingas and the Yantras, as in images how- | - 
ever, their association with the symbols was not so dir et. 

Attempts were not wanting to account for this ec ac ‘tion by 
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- the fabrication of mythological stories. The Salagrümas, 
Bana-lingas and Yantras are primarily associated with the 
Vaisnava, Saiva and Sākta cults respectively. Then, there 
are various sacred stones scattered over different parts of 
India, which are taken to stand for one or other of the cult 
divinities. It has been shown that rude stone monuments 
consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and cromlechs dis- 
tributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia and India are 
essentially sepulchral in character." The Indian phalli, 
especially their early specimens, portray this feature to a 

very great extent. Many instances are known, in India 
~ of ancient and modern times, of stones being regarded as 
aniconic representations of the cult-deities. The well- 
known Sākta tradition about the severed limbs of Sati fall- 
ing in diflerent parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many pithasthdnas, particularly sacred to the 
Sakti-worshippers, should be noted in this connection. Im 
modern times, the most important objects of worship in many 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this or that limb of the 
‘goddess. It is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Thsang records in his Si-yu-ki some useful details about à 
great mountain in ancient, Gandhara, * which had a likeness 
(or image) of Mahe§vara's spouse Bhima-devi of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural 1mage 

-~ of the goddess; it was a great resort of devotees from 


^ all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
. a temple of Maheévara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
E "Tirthikas . rformed much worship.’ Watters remarks, 
| The imag ta likeness of Bhima-devi here mentioned was 













k-blue rock in the mountain supposed to 
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about the resemblance is immaterial ; but, what is of import- 
ance here is that we find in it an authentic reference to a 
svayambhumirti of the goddess in the 7th century A.D. 
Now, these objects of worship are principally aniconic stones, 
and numerous textual references to the self-wrought phalli 
(Svayambhü lingas) have been quoted by Gopinath Rao in 
his work (section on Lingas). It seems that sometimes 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration than the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supplied by 
Rao proves that claims were put forward on behalf of man- 
made Siva*lingas to be regarded as Srayambhü ones. Then 
there are sacred trees and other objects which were also held in 
high respect on account of their association with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
India, these were specially associated with one or other of 
the cult divinities, Reference may be made to the high 
esteem in which the bael and tulasi trees were held by the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu respectively, and also to the 
sthala-vrksas associated with particular shrines ; numismatic 
data, as I shall show afterwards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar was the case in much earlier times. The asso- 
ciation of the Asvattha (Ficus religiósa) with Sakyamuni 
Buddha and that of the various other trees like Pundarika, 
Sirisa, Patali, Nyagrodha and others with his predecessors 
were not the special feature of the Buddhist creed alone; 
these Bodhi trees were the direct descendants of the Caitya 
Vrksas (rukkhacetiyani) of more primitive times. The trees 
and branches appearing so frequently in the numerous seals 
discovered in the Indus Valley had most probably some cult 
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Incidental reference has already been made to one or two 
among them in the first few pages of the second chapter of 
this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 
as well as several other data will be necessary for the better 
understanding of the topic under discussion here. Panini’s 
sutra, jivikdrthe capanye (V. 3. 99) as explained by the 
later commentators 18 interesting ; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 
in the 5th century B.C.‘ But from this cryptic sūtra, we 
can have no idea about the kind of deities whose pratikrtis 
were made means of livelihood by a certain class of people. 
It can justifiably be presumed, however, that these were 
not the orthodox Vedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like the Yaksas and the Nagas; they could also 
be even of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Mahārājas (Kubera 
Dhrtarastra, Vidüdhaka and Virüpáksa, the guardian deities 
of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western quarters 
respectively—this is A. K. Coomaraswamy's interpretation, 
and it seems to be the correct one), because Panini 
under IV. 3. 95 (yesüm bhaktir yap) lays down rules 
for the formation of words denoting the bhaktas or the 
worshippers of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas 
(IV. 3. 98: Vdsudevdrjundbhyam vin and IV. 3. 99: 
— Maharajatthan). But Patanjali is much more informative 
on this matter in his comment on Panini’s sūtra 

(V. 3.99). His bhasya reads :—apanya ityucyate tatredam 

— na sidhyatil Sivah Skandah Visakha itil kim karanam ! 

A AM auryairhiranyarthibhirarcah | prakalpitàh | bhavet tasu na 

| yastvetah sampratipijtrthistisu bhavisyati. This 
Ass उ highly important, because it throws a flood of 

ht oi problem. He mentions a few of the gods 
wiz., Sive Skanda, Visakha whose images were being made 
— W ship his time (sampratipüjárthà); again, his 
assertion: EA, t the Mauryas devised the expedient of re- 
= plenis hing 1९ coffer by the selling of images 


C. Raychaudhuri’ j "WS ion about Panini à ini's date.in his Materials 
i4 arly Hi "४१०4 É iP * va " ! dien ect, a अ Edition, pp. 24-30. 
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shows that images were in great demand among their sub- 
jects ; lastly, it is significant that none of the three gods men- 
tioned above can be described as Vedic in character. Such 
texts as the ArthaSdstra and the Manusamhita also supply 
us some valuable data about the subject. Kautilya, in his 
chapter on Diirganivega (Buildings within the Fort) says, 
‘In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods, 
such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, 
Vaisravana, Agvina, and the abode of Goddess Madira shall 
be situated. In the corners, the guardian deities of the 
ground shal! be appropriately. set up." These are evident 
allusions to the shrines of*the above-named gods, and it 18 2 
presumable that the images of the latter were enshrined in 

them ; an analysis of the names shows that only one among 

them (or possibly two, if Vaijayanta be taken to be a 

synonym of Indra), riz., ASW "(the twin gods Aévins) is 
distinctively Vedic in character! Vaisravana is the same 

as Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas, Jayanta is most probably 

the same as mentioned in the Apastamba Grhyasutra (VII. 

20. 3, Jayanta iñ this passage should not have been translated : 
as ' the conqueror ' as it has been done by Max Müller in the 
S. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter ; the 
image of Siva is referred to in the Mahābhāşya, here, and 
probably also in the Apastamba Grhyasitra noted above "— 
(Iéina's image is mentioned there and Tsana is the name 

of one of the aspects of Siva); the goddess Madira may 

be the same as Midhüsi mentioned in the latter work ——— 
- án the same context and translated by Max Müller as ‘the | 
= bountiful one." Kautilya also refers to the figures of the 
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“goddesses and altars which were to be carved on wooden 
door frames of the royal underground chamber "° (Vasagrham 
bhümigrham vā dsannalkdsthacaityaderalacidhinadvaram, 
etc. : Kautilya on Nisdntapranidhih) ; these figures had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
Apasarpapranidhih Wautilya refers to the images and flags 
of the gods (deradhvajapratimübhirvà) in the guise of which 
weapons will be supplied by the spies outside to the spies 
inside the enemy's fort; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods. (i.e., the images of Jhem—dar- 
vatapretakdryotsavasamajesu), etc., which would be taken 
advantage of by the spies in harming the enemy. Very 
great importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
in Manusmrti and there are various passages in the work 
which lay down that daivatam (images of gods) are 
to be circumambulated (IV, 39), that one should not 
voluntarily step over the shadow of the gods (IV, 150), 
that at the parvans one should go to the images for protec- 
tion (IV, 153), and that he who destroys a bridge, the flag 
of a temple (really the votive column in front of it) 
a pole (really a pillar) or images (samkramadhvajayastinam 
pratimanam ca bhedakah) shall repair the whole (damages) 
= and pay 500 (panas) as fine (TX, 285). Manu gives us 
another interesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the people in general, temple-priests 
whose duty was to minister to these icons, were greatly 
deprecated, and they were placed in the same class with the 
Brahmans who earned their livelihood by medical practice, 
| selling | meat and trading (Cikitsakdn devalakan māmsa- 
| vd aie | gr | Vipanena ca jivanto varjyāh syurhavya- 
|.  karyat e a 3 OT, 152). The same social stigma attaches 
^ 1o the t is in modern times also; it can be 
the suggestion that it was so because 
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these people prostituted their bhakti by making it a 
means of their livelihood. This is supported by a verse 1D 
the Narada Pancardtra (Bharadvija Samhita, IV, 29) which 
says that one should never make the images of gods the means 
of their livelihood (na cápyarcopajivikah). The whole verse 
reads :—Na ca  mantropajiva sydnnacapyarcopajivikah | 
Naniveditabhogasca na ca  nindyanivedakah. The two 
texts, viz., Arthasdstra and Manusnirti, ‘thus furnish 
us with some important data regarding the prevalence of 
-image-worship in India of the Ist and 2nd centuries A.D., 
if not of zn earlier period. The Mahabharata, in like 
manner, refers often to the images of the gods, especially 
in connection with various Tirthas (sacred places). | There 
was an image of Visnu named Salagrima in the Pundarika 
tirtha (Sdlagrama iti khyaáto Visnuradbhutakarmakah ; TIT, 
84, 124); in the Jyesthila tirtha were the images of Visves- ` i 
vara and his consort (Tetra Viśveśvaram drstva devyā saha 
mahdidyutim | Mitravarunayorlokünüpnoti purusarsabha ; 
111, 84, 135); these, however, might have been aniconic— 
the former, a Salagrama, and the latter, the phallic “emblem ^ 
of Siva, in which Siva and Uma are symbolically repre- 
sented. Reference to the imagé of Nandigvara is to be 
found in XIII, 25, 21 (Nandisrarasya muürtim tu drstvà 
mucyeta kilvisaih) ; in the Matangasrama near Dharma — 
prastha was an image of Dharma, touching whom one 
would attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
as$vamedha-saerifice (Dharmam tatrabhisamsprsya vajimedha- 
mavapnuyat ; HT, 84, 102); an image of Brahma is probab- 
ly referred to in JIT, 84, 103-4 (Tato gaccheta raj | 
Brahmasthánamanuttamam | Tatrabhigamya — ràj 
rahmanam purusarsabha | Rájasüyasramedhabhyam p 
vindati mánavah). Numerous such ‘instances can 
i from other sections also of the epic literature, br 
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Rajasiya, etc. A careful search among the early literature 





of the Buddhists and Jainas,—sectaries heterodox from the 
point of view of a Vedic initiate, throws much light on the 
form of worship prevalent in this — period—in which 
both iconic as well as aniconic symbols played a great 
part 

“It is interesting to note that Quintus Curtius records that 
an image of ' Hercules ' was carried in front of the army of 
Porus as he advanced against Alexander. Coomaraswamy 
thinks that this may have been an image of Siva or of a 
Yaksa.’ The Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing circa 
-500 A.D., quotes a passage from Bardasanes who reports 
the visit of an Indian to Syria in the time of Antoninus of 
Emesa (218-222 A.D.). It contains a striking reference to 
an image of Arddhanàris$eara (the androgynous composite 

* image of Siva and Durga; Fergusson, H.I.E.4., p. 54) 
Hiuen Thsang frequently refers to Brahmanical shrines and 
sometimes also to the images  worshipped there by the 
sectaries in his Si-yu-kt. 

Tt has been shown above how some of the post-Vedic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
objects of worship in India during a few centuries before 

— and after the Christian era. It may be argued that all 
of these passages do not definitely prove that actual images 
were being worshipped, and some of them may only refer to the 

»  — aniconic symbols that might have served the same purpose as 

Mies = "त्या — Archeological data will now help us to throw fresh light 
| d i question and a.careful study of these, divisible- into 

three groups, viz., epigraphic, monumental and numismatic, 

Il show - 1 India of the pre-Christian and eariy post- 
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supply us with direct evidence while in others with indirect. E. 
Before a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
with one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or two passages of Asoka's edicts, 
which have been taken by some scholars as alluding to the 
representations of divine figures. In the first part of the 
Fourth Rock Edict of Asoka occurs a passage which has 
been translated by Ilultzsch as follows:—' showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations ७ 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine figures ' (Vinuind- 
darsana ca-hastida(r)sand ca agikhamdhani ca añāni ca divyani 
ripdini dasayitpa janam). He suggests that the figures ol 
elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four Mahiriijas or Lokapilas, mentioned above; 
agikhamdhani, according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world, and divyáni rüpani 
(identical in sense with deva in the Rupnath edict, E) 
means the gods in effigy (7.e., the images of the gods). It 
may be observed in this connection that the same sense is 
indicated by the word daivata, used in the Grhyasttras and — 
some Smrti works, as इ. done by the words divyani rupümi 
and deva found in Asoka's edicts. By exhibition of these 
objects in large gatherings of his subjects (these samdajas 
were considered meritorious by Asoka), Asoka desired to — 
remind them of the gods whose abodes they would be able 
to reach by the zealous practice of dhamma. These 
images and other representations had merely 
value and were not objects of regular worship in s 
Several pre-Christian epigraphic records, howeve 
nosundi and the refer to Bhi 
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copies of the same record (the last made in 1954-35 by the 
Government Ipigraphist) have enabled D. R. Bhandarkar 
to present to us a complete reading of the three-line inserip- 
tion which runs thus :— 
(1) Küriloyam rajna Bhagavatena Gàjayanena Parisari 
pulrena Sa— 
(2) rvatitena A svamedha-yajind bhagavca(d)bhyam 
Samkarsana-Vastdevabhyaim 
(3) anihatabhyim sarcesvarabhyaimn pujasilaprakaro Nā- 
rayanavatika, It has been translated by him as follows :— 
‘ (This) enclosing wall round the stone (object) ef worship, 
called Nàrayana-vatika (Compound) for the divinities Sam- 
karsana-Vüsudeva who are unconquered and are lords of all 
(has been caused: to be made) by (the king) Sarvatata, a 
Gajayana and son of (a lady) of the Parásara-gotra, who 18 
a devotee of Bhagavat (Visnu) and has performed an 
Aévamedha sacrifice. ™ Here is an undoubted reference 
to a shrine of the two gods round which a stone enclosure 
was built in the Ist century B.C. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandarkar to the records, though previous opinion was 
to place them somewhat earlier); but we are not certain 
about the- nature of the objects which were enshrined there. 
J. C. Ghosh suggested that these were two Sdalagrama 
— stones (pijd-$ila) corresponding to the varieties of Samkar- 
sana and Vasudeva as laid down in the Agnipurdna 
Bhandarkar is justified in criticising this view and in his 
interpretation of paja-sild-prakdra ; but his own suggestion 
that objects enshrined were ' the footprints of the two 
| her gods carved in stone ', on the basis of his discovery 
in estern part of the wall at Hathibada (Nagari) of the 
in cs i-Visnu-padábhyam in characters of the 7th 
A.D., is also not convincing. In course of his 
INO he found in the western half of the 
hibada enclosure the remains of a brick platform which 
an fi east + he says tl is no evidence of any 
jers ture on it, whi hh fac ta | led him to arrive at the 
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: "à 
above conclusion, The superstructure may have been a 


wooden one, as he himself suggests, or even made of brick 

all traces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 

A shrine was thus most presumably on the spot, and it 18 ! 

extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 

two images of the gods. We shall presently see that there 

are other archaeological data which conclusively prove the 

existence of figure sculptures of the gods in this period 

The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 

character of the religious practice of the higher section of 

the Indians; king Sarvatata, belonging to the Bhagavata RR 

creed and erecting the enclosure round the shrine of his a 

chosen gods, had already performed the Vedic Asvamedha 

acrifice (cf. the practice of the imperia! Guptas). The well- 

known Khambaba pillar inseription at Besnagar of the 2nd 

century B.C. records the erection of a Garuda-dhyaja in - 

honour of devadeva Vasudeva by * Bbāgavata Heliodora 

(Heliodorus), son of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of 

Taxila, who came as an ambassador from the Greek king 

Antialkidas to king Kasiputra Bhigabhadra of Vidisa." Ii D 

can very well be presumed that this Garuda column was | 

erected in front of the shrine of Vasudeva who was; to this 

x Greek convert to Bhaigavatism, the God of the gods, the 

j chosen one; the name Garuda also shows that by this time, 

the association of the sectarian god Vasudeva with the 
Vedic Visnu (cf. my previous observations a i t Sun. 

conceived as-the bird Garutman and Visnu ne of f the — 

Adityas) had already been -estab 
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of Bhagavat before which these votive columns were erected 

(this was also à common custom in the mediaeval period and 

is still pursued). In these excellent temples (uttama 
prasada) must have been enshrined objects of worship 

which were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
Brahmi inseriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, edited 

by H. Lüders in the Epigraphia Indica, Nol. XXIV, 

have special bearing on the subject at issue (some of these 
inscriptions were previously edited, but Lüders suggested 
improved readings for them). The Mora Well Inscription of 

; the time of Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula's son Swarm (Mahiksa- 
trapa Sodasa) records the establishment of the images of the 
worshipful paücaviras of the Vrsnis in the stone shrine... ; 

these images are called ' five objects of adoration made of 

stone radiant, as it were, with highest beauty...’ The part 

of the original, translated here, reads—'(i) Mahiksatrapasa 
Rajivulasa putrasa srami...(ii) bhagavatam vrsninüm pam- 
caviranam pratimah Sailadevagri...(iv) ürcüdesüm  Sailam 
pamca jealata iva paramavapusa..... — '. Here, we 

find the use of the words pratima and area used to denote 

the stone images of the five Vrsni heroes, who were tenta- 
tively identified by. Lüders with the help of Alsdorf with the 

‘ five great heroes (Baladevapamokkha paica mahédvira) of 

> the Jain canonical list, viz., Baladeva, Akrüra Anadhrsti 
Sarana a d Viduratha.'  Lüders even suggested that the 
images of three male persons actually found at Mora, prób- 
ably of a considerably earlier date than. the Kushan 
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the inseription.' But it has been conclusively 
] Qm nt writer that the five Vrsni heroes men- 
inscription as well as in many Jaina 





Vv 194 f. Reading the second line as 
dh, R. P. Chanda understood * the line 
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works as Baladeva pamokkha pancamahavird really stand for 
Samkarsana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Samba and Aniruddha, 
all well-known and closely connected members of the Vrsni 
dynasty. It was the images of these Vyrsni-viras that were 
enshrined in a stone temple (sailadevagrha) by a lady named 
Tosi, probably of Saka extraction. A Vayupurana passage 
describes them as manusyaprakrti devas ( deities originally 
human by nature ', i.e., ‘ deified human beings ', and 
names them in the correct dynastie order (Chapter 97, 
verses 1-4). It may be said incidentally that these deified 
Vrsni-viras, or exactly four of them—Vasudeva, Samkar- 3 
sana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, were endowed with special 


sanctity and regarded as four primary Vyühas of the highest 

god Para Vasudeva in the tenet of the developed Pafcaratra 

cult (for a detailed discussion about all this, cf. 
J.I.8.0.4., Vol. X, pp. 65-8. | | 

The second inseription is of a very fragmentary 

character ; it was also edited by Liiders in this series, and it 

belongs to the time of Kanishka. It contains in the third 
<j 
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portrait statues was much in vogue among the foreign chiefs 

of Mathura during the Kushan period ; the former incised on 

the pedestal of an image from Ganeshra refers to the image 

of the great general Ulina (Mahadamdanayakasya.,........ 

Ulanasya patimáà) while the latter alludes to...rnasya pratima. 

The last inscription in this list, found incised on a 

door-jamb from Mathura and at first edited by R. P. Chanda ° 

in the M.A.S.J., No. 5, pp. 168-73 and plates XXV-XXVI, 

also fragmentary in character, records the gift of a torana, 
vedika (railing) and a third object (restored by Chanda as 
catuhsalam ; Lüders, however, suggests devakulan or sailam) 

in the Mahasthana (a large temple or sanctuary, Liiders) of 

Bhagavat Vasudeva, during the time of Mahaksatrapa 

Sodasa.  Lüders suggested the possibility of this inscribed 

door-jamb originally belonging to the Bhagavata sanctuary 

referred to in the Mora well inscription; if we assume 

with him that the temple mentioned in the Mathura door- 

jamb record was enlarged or embellished during the reign of 

Sodása by a person. a Hindu high official in the service of 

the Mahaksatrapa (the treasurer of Sodása mentioned in the 

inscription No. 82 in Lüders' list of Brahmi inscriptions 

was a Brahman), then it further increases the age of the 
Vasudeva shrine in the locality. The Mora well record also 

— as we have seen above, refers to the Vasudeva shrine there 

having been adorned with the images of the Paficaviras of 

the Vrsnis. It will be needless to collect further epigraphic 

data at this stage~to prove convincingly the existence of 

_ shrines, erected by various sectaries, not only Brahmanical 

. -~ but also Buddhist ea in the centuries just preceding 

ve “the C ding it, and it is not presump- 

i many, if not all, had divine 

. "Thus, here we find a remark- 

able corroborat rom this branch of archaeology about the 

nature of the far-re changes which were being intro- 

lucec iis relig gious p e of the Indians. — Jj 
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figure of probably a Jaina Tirthamkara found in course of 
excavations at a place called Lohanipur near Patna (Bihar). 
It is shown in the nude, and it bears a very high polish; on 
this and other grounds, it has been dated in the Maurya 
period by many scholars (J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XXIII, pp. 130-2 
and pls.). From the so-called Vedic Smasina mound at 
Lauriya Nandangarh, excavated by T. Bloch long ago, was 
found among other objects a very small gold-leaf with the 
figure of a female carved on it. Bloch described it as a repre- 
sentation of the Vedic Earth goddess (Prthivi) to whose care 
were assigned the remains of the dead by his relations. He 
ascribed a great antiquity: to these remains; but recent 
criticism as well as excavations conducted by the archaeological 
department at the locality has disproved certain conclusions of 
the earlier archaeologist. I have already referred to the 
interpretation of the gold plaque by Coomaraswamy, and if 
we accept his suggestion, then it seems to have been some 
sort of a cult object. Reference may also be made here to 
the unique gold plaque in the collection of R. K. Jalan of 
Patna; K. P. Jayaswal recognised in the two figures standing 
side by side, one male and the other female, the two cult 
deities Hara and Parvati. He was of opinion that it ought 
to be dated in the Maurya period.’ Several of the animal 
figures carved on the capitals of the Asokan columns have 
been taken by some scholars to stand for gods in animal 
form; a suggestion has been made that the figures of the 


elephant, bull, lion and horse appearing on the abacus of - 


the cult gods 





the Sarnath lion capital represent 
morphic forms.* Jt is not er certain 
is correct; if it is so, th 
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their present setting, their réle having been changed from 
that of the worshipped to the one of worshippers. It has 
been shown what use was made by Asoka of the divine 
figures (divyani rüpani) in inculcating the law of dhamma 
among his subjects; the devas in animal forms are parti- 
cularly associated with the wheel which symbolises the 
wheel of Law (Dharmacakra). But certain other well- 
known figures, the free-standing statues, some of them 
belonging to the Maurya or the Sunga period as their 
technique and the polish attaching to them show, were 
undoubtedly venerated by a large section of-the Indian 
people. The inseriptions in the back of the two Patna 
statues, exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difficult of 
correct decipherment ; the attempts by Jayaswal to read the 
names of two Saiguniga kings as Udayi and Nandivardhana 
were not upheld by many scholars, and few now accept his 
interpretation of these two, and of another inscribed figure 
from Parkham. The inscription on the last statue is also 
fragmentary and very difficult of correct reading; but the 
character of the three as well as some other uninscribed ones 
like the Besnagar and Didarganj female figures and the 
head and torso of a colossal sculpture, all fully in the round 
has been disclosed by the clear inscription on the pedestal 
of another similar statue of a slightly later date (lst century 
B.C.), which was discovered by M. B. Garde at Pawaya, in 
Gwalior State, Central India. There cannot be any doubt 
that all the above-mentioned figures, both male and female, 
belong to the same category, and if we can find a clue to the 
identity of one among them, the others will also be identified 
य with its help. The part of the inscription on the Pawaya 

sculpture, which is the required clue, reads:  'Gausthya 

Manibhadrabhakta garbhasukhitah Bhagavato Manibhad- 

rasya pratima pratisthapayamti’ (the image of Bhagavan 

Manibhadra is being established by the guild of the worship- 

pers. of Manibhadra). Certain Buddhist and Jaina texts 
| - clearly lay down that Manibhadra was the name of a Yaksa.; 
to -ERANI Nikaya (I. 10, 4), for example, refers to the 
= Manimàli Caitya in Magadha as the haunt of the Yaksa 
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Manibhadra; and ‘ the Sarya Prajnapti, an ancient Jaina 
text, tells us that a Manibhadra Caitya stood to the north- 
east of the city named Mithila, the ancient capital of 
Tirhut."' In the Mahamayüri list of the Yaksas, giving 
us the names of the tutelary divinities of particular cities 
gud places of India, Purnabhadra and Manibhadra, two 
brother Yaksas, are described as the local objects of worship 
in Brahmavati.2 Manibhadra in the above inscription is 
distinctly described as Bhagavat which shows that he was an 
object of worship; it has already been shown that an 
early Buddhist text, viz., the Niddesa commentary, refers 
to the worshippers of Purnabhadra and Manibhadra as of 
other deities. The name Kunika is unanimously read by 
scholars on the so-called statue of Manasi Devi at Mathura, 
which is described in the inscription as Yaksi Layava, 
whose image was made for the sons of Sa, by Naka, pupil of 
Kunika.? The last-named Mathura image is probably to be 
dated in the Maurya or in the early Sunga period. Coomara- 
swamy refers to another Yaksa figure found at Deoriva, 
also of the same age, in his Origin of the Buddha Image, 
Boston Museum Fine Arts Bulletin, 1927, pl. 4, fig. 47. The 
fact, however, that some of these Yaksa statues (one of * 






T 1 R. P. Chanda, M.A.S.1., No. 80, p. 7. He further informs us ' Tn the 
Vedic literature, the term Yakgn does not occur as the name of a 
superhuman beings and Kubera Vai&ravapa (the king of the Yaksas according 
lo the Buddhist and post-Vedie Bráhmagie literature) is the king of the Rakgas 
But Coomaraswamy says that the word occurs several times in the Fgeeda, — 
Atharvaveda, the Bralmanos and the Upanisads; in these early allusions, a dual - 
attitude is recognisable—one of fear and dislike, the other of . The first 
reflected merely an Aryan dislike and distrust of aboriginal deities, while the 
von E ne n tree presenta in. 

vegetative source of life; Yaksas, Pt. IT, pp. 1-2. PRD 
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male ones from Patna in the Indian Museum and the 

Didarganj Yaksini) hold chauris (fly-whisks) in one of their 

hands has led R. P. Chanda to conclude that all of them 

' were evidently intended for decorative purposes ' and ‘were 

originally attached to Caitya trees or stüpas' (M.A.S.I. 

No. 30, p. 37). He wants to substantiate his view with a 

reference to the ' disposition of the images of the Yaksas, 

Nagas and Devatas on the railing of the stapa of Bharhut 

and on the old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya.' 

But this conclusion can hardly be accepted; to think of 

these huge stone figures in the round as mere accessories, 

when we find Manibhadra being described as Bhagavat and 

when we see that these divinities, ardently worshipped by 

their bhaktas, are given the róle of accessories only in the 

Buddhist monuments, where they themselves are the wor- 

shippers of the Master, is unjustified. The Deoriya figure 

wears a turban and is sheltered by an umbrella ; Coomara- 

swamy does not exclude the possibility of its being a royal 

statue. But so striking an affinity exists among these 

sculptures that there can be very little doubt about their 

being all regarded as Yaksas, who were the cult deities of a 

large section of the Indians. The yak-tail (camara) is not per- 
haps a distinctive mark of secondary rank in these early statues; 
it became so in much later reliefs connected with the cults 

recognised by the orthodox section, where it is placed in the 

hands of some of the accessory figures of the central cult 

image. Among the various auspicious signs mentioned in 

the Jaina Kalpasülra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes 
regarded as an attribute of a Cakravartin. The Manibhadra 

- statue also seems to have held a vak-tail in its right hand 
while the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a common 

attribute p aced in the hands of many cult deities like Siva 

and the future Buddha Maitreya. Coomaraswamy has 
| —  amassed a E | of textual evidence in support of their 
i imate ligion ciation with the element of bhakti and piijd in 
religion.’ He has also collected a number of texts 
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containing references to the shrines and temples of the 
Yaksas, the former sometimes meaning no more than a 
sacred tree or a tree with an altar while the latter referring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them. He 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and Yaksa 
images are some of the oldest known images in India) in every 
case implies the existence of temples and cult; as regards 
the Manibhadra figure he remarks that ‘this must have been 
housed in some kind of structure.’ 

The Yaksas and Yaksinis that are represented and 
labelled with identificatory inscriptions by ‘the artists of ? 
Bharhut are Supavasa, Virüdhaka, Gangita, Sūcīloma, 
Kupira (Kubera), Ajakālaka, Sudasana and Cada: the 
Devatās that can be recognised there with the help of the 
inscriptions are Sirimā, Culakokā (Ksudrakoka) and Mahā- 
kokā; we can also definitely identify with the artists’ aid . 
he Naga king Elapatra (Erakapatra) in his two forms, first 
as a serpent and secondly as a human being with serpent 
hoods attached. to the back of his head. B. M. Barua has 
collected mythological stories from the Pali Buddhist litera- ] 
ture. referring to the many occasions when one or other of 
the above had come in contact with the Buddha and received 
his blessings.* In the other early Buddhist monuments like — | 
Sanchi and Bodh Gaya, we find many of these figures, — 
though they cannot be clearly distinguished in the absence 
of descriptive labels by their side. ‘The Hellenistic artists of * 
Gandhāra, in the approved Buddhist tradition, do not fail 
to portray elaborately the same class of figures in the numer 
ous reliefs that decorated the various sections of the stüpas 4 
and vihdras. The frequency with which they appear in , ` 
these : monumen grips here in a sec nda they position, does. 
not fail to impress one about the hold which they had or 
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life-size statue from Chhargaon (C. 13 in the Museum) of 
the time of Huvishka (40th year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with his right hand raised above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed 'at their own tank 
by two friends Senahasti and Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the worshipful Naga (Priyyatti Bhagavad Nadgo).' The 
Sculpture No. €. 28 in the same Museum, representing — à 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side, has an inscription in Brahmi characters of the Kushan 
period, which reads Priyati Siddha (h) (May the Siddha be 
क pleased). Relief No. ©. 8 and Sculpture No. €. 12 there, 
regarded as similar to the above by Vogel and iconographi- 
- cally akin to Kubera and! his consort (in No. C. 12 the 
female is shown with a child on her left knee), may properly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of worshipful beings, the 
denizens of the antariksa region, belonging to the category 
of the Gandharvas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, etc., also repre- 
sented in early and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described in 
the early Jaina literature as ryantara devatas, i.e., 'inter- 
mediate gods’ (are they also intermediaries in a sense 
“between. the mortals and the new formed higher sectarian 
= gods, the objects of their worship?).* The images of the early 
Vedic divinities are few and far between—in early Buddhist 
art Sakra and Brahma are no doubt introduced as acces- 
sories, but their independent figures as objects of worship 
(bhagavat) are not likely to be found; iconic representations 
of the* new-formed sectarian gods like Vasudeva and Siv 
are also rare in the early period 
A The above-mentioned data collected from a somewhat 
भासत study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
support to the view that the higher section of the Indo- 
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Aryans,—at the time we are speaking of they have become 
to all intents and purposes Indians,—adopted the practice 
of making images and worshipping them after their culture 
contact with the lower orders of the peopie and the earlier 
settlers of India. The evidence of the early Buddhist 
monuments like Bharhut and Sanchi fully proves that when 
the higher cult god Buddha was not being represented in an 
iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses were being iconi- 
cally represented. It will be shown in the next chapter with 
the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging to the 
orthodox @Brahmanical cults, like Siva and Vasudeva- 
Visnu, seem to have already come to be iconically repre- 
sented in the Ist and 2nd centuries B. C., if not earlier. 
The iconic representations of these cult objects, however, 
were probably the direct outcome of the gradual incorpora- 
tion of most or all of the lower divinities in the ever- . 
expanding Brahmanic pantheon and their association with 

and absorption into different cults. The Kaliya-damana 

episode in the mythology of the Vasudeva cult should 

be profitably compared in this cohnection. The other ? 
stories connected with this cult, such as the killing | 
of the ass demon Dhenuka, the bull demon Arista, 
the horse demon Kesin, and the destruction of the 
twin Arjuna trees occurring in the post-Christian Bhagavata 
literature and illustrated in art as early as the 4th century 
A.D. (if not earlier), perhaps portray the E logists' 
attempts to refer to the subjugation of some of lower | 
cults by the higher one which was soon to be accepted as E 
: joritative by the orthodox Vedic section of the people. q 
Coomaraswamy has collected plastic evidence to show how SN. LY 
= graphy of the lower gods influenced the iconic 
of igher cult deities; his remark in this connection 
lie ee 
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-— images of other deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the 
necessities of. Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities 
in visible forms." We have already seen the etiology of the 
Yogi motif in some of the cult-images; here, we get a clue 
to the origin of the other mode Vogel has also rightly 
observed that ‘modern idols of Baladeva manufactured here are 
exact copies of the ancient Naga figures." It may be added 
that in ancient and medieval times also, images of Baladev 
(Samkarsana, the elder brother of Vasudeva) were directly 
copied from the hybrid Naga figures and this iconographic 
association has led to the creation of the confused. myth that 
he was an inearnation of the world-snake Ananta Naga or 

— Sesa Naga | 

Tt will not be out of place here to put in a few words 
about a practice which is intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. This is the custom of 
the erection of the dhvajas or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-Visnu, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, Kubera, Skanda Mahüsena and others. before 
their temples. These dhvajas remind us not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early.prototypes was the 
wooden sthiina of the Vedic burial mounds, but also of the 
Yupastambhas which were erected by kings and noble men 

— of yore in commemoration of their performance of the 

various Vedic sacrifices.” The Garudadhvaja that was 


1 A Coomaraswamy, Yakgas, Part I, p. 29 
3 J Vógel, op. cit., p. 89 
. For Vedic sthiina cf. R.V.. X. 18, 19. For the Yépastembhas, refer to 
e Mahābhārata. III, 198, V. 10; I, 94, V. 28-20 Raghupamsa, VT, 38; Isapur 
D stone yüpa with a Brilimi inscription of the time of Vashiska, the snecessor of 
|. - Kanishka, in the year 24 of the Kushan era, J, Ph. Vogel, op. cit p. 189; three 
1 one Yüpas discovered at Badva in the old Kotah State (Rajputana) of the Krta 
ó- year 295, B.I, XXII, pp. 42 I. and pls: the Bijaygadh sacrificial post (wüpa) 
inscription of the Krta year 498, Fleet, C.1.1., III p. 253. Reference 
"also be made to the Asokan columna; they are really Sdsanastambhas (cf 
the word Sdsanastambha used in the Motupalli pillar inscription of Ganapatideva, 
pp. 195-97), be sg are described as ' Silüthambhas ' in the edicts: त is 
interesting to note that indirectly refers to the existing custom of erecting 
| — ling atone pillars in India, of. Ru edict, lines 4-5. The 
erection of Indra-dhi ajas, usually wooden ones, ally associated with royalty, 
í — the epic and puránie literature: the Brhatsamhità 
> Indradh (Dvivedi'a Edition, Ch, 
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discovered at Besnagar has already been referred to. But it will 
be of interest to note here that two other capitals of columns 
found here, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped as a tāla (fan palm), and 
as a makara (crocodile), and there can be. no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served as the votive 
columns dedicated to the two vyūhas, viz., Samkarsana and 
Pradyumna (the former is T'aladhvaja and the latter Makara- 
ketana) of the Bhigavata or the Pancaratra cult. D. R. 
Bhandarkar's suggestion that the makara, itself the pinnacle 
of the capital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another Garuda capital discovered at Besnagar, is a 
priori unlikely. The two small holes behind the eyes of 
the makara, which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, 
were probably meant for the insertion of painted banners or 
flags. The discovery of the separate tala, garuda and 
makara capitals proves the probability of either the first three 
of the four vyühas, viz., Vasudeva, Samkarsana and 
Pradyumna having been enshrined in the locality, or, it may 
indicate the existence of shrines dedicated to the three of the 
five worshipful Vrsni-viras. It is likely that the Besnagar site 
contained also shrines of Simba and Aniruddha.  Samba's 
characteristic dhvaja is not mentioned in the Pāñcarātra 
texts, but Aniruddha's dhvaja is described in them as 
 rsyadhvaja (rsya is a white antelope). The capital of 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves to be 
dated approximately in the Ist century B.C., discovered 
by Garde at Pawáya in Gwalior State, curiously enough 
ubstantiates the old gpractice of erecting. tdladhvajas ‘in 
‘Samkarsana.* Reference ought to 
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conch-shell and a lotus flower ' similarly exuding coins 
found on the other side of -the tree, have correctly been 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the two of the ' midhis ' 
of Kubera, viz., Sankha and Padma. This banyan capital 
Which is usually dated in the 3rd century B. C. might have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing in 
front of a shrine of Kubera-Vaisravana, whose special. 
cognisance was a bag or a vase full of coins." Another 
explanation of this sculpture may be offered here. It might 
have heen placed in front of a shrine of the goddess Sri 
(Laksmi) who was the presiding deity of the* ' science ° 
described in the Méarkandeyapurina as Padmini-Vidyid. 
The Besnagar Yaksini found within 60 yards of the banyan 
apital may really stand for the goddess Sri (for details refer 
to my article in J.I.5.0.A., Vol. IX, pp. 141-46) 
Not very long ago were discovered some interesting stone 
_ objects at Lala Bhagat, a small village in the Dehrapur 
I Tehsil of the Kanpur district, U.P.; these consisted of a red 
sandstone cock carved in the round and a broken red sandstone 


Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Pt. IT, p. 72, pl. 1. The original is in the 

. Indian Museum, Calcutta; I have counted the number of objects coming in a 
| downpour as it were from the so-called Kalpadruma and have found in all there 
are B such :—a conch-shell, a lotus, two vases all exuding coins and four more 

or less similar bags or purses, their necks tied round by strings, the idea being 

—- that they also contain treasures. Coomaraswamy  ennmerates 9 treasures of 
Kubert, viz., Padma, Mahapadma, Saikha, Makara, Kacchapa, Mukunda, Nanda, 




















| pc Kharea which are really water-symbols according to him. But the list 

is mot T same in all the texts; the above list does partially agree with the one 

“os quoted in the Sabdaka'padruma from Hardrali, the names of the last three being. 
put in as Kunda, Nila and Vareea. Kunda seems to be a mistake for) Nanda and 
—. Vareca or Kharva are evidently later E for the same lexicon 
We 2,50 - en n Bhirata— dt hiteà agtdveca uktaly :— 
~ | Padmini. ri rid, |  Tadàüdhüráéca nidhayastin me 
t Imamohapadmanu  tathà makarakacchapaul Mukun- 


— unandatea sani taivartame काळ Satyamrddhyam bharantyete sadbhil 
+ Fis | sala )harantyami 1 ie) yos samakhyata nidhayastaca krostuke |l 
Phere is thus 1 vif y about the number and we can sucgest that the 
m the banyan capital syn are ‘ine the astanidhis associated 
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pillar, square below and octagonal above.’ The latter bears 
among other figures the figure of Gaja-Laksmi flanked by a 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the head of a Yaksa 
and crowned by a cock ; the stone cock must have originally 
served as the capital of a column, perhaps the very column 
whose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as it 
still bears a tenon Projecting from its bottom. The cock as 
well as the peacock is the special emblem of Karttikeya 
and is especially associated with various aspects of the 
deity ; thus on the coins of the Kushah emperor Huvishka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the different aspects of the 
same god, are shown holding in their hands standards 
surmounted by a bird which is presumably a cock or a 
peacock.” Skanda Karttikeya is described in the texts as 
Barhiketu (Skandah Kumararapah saktidharo bafhiketusca, 
Brhatsamhità ch. 57), and so there can be no doubt that 
these Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartti- 
keya whose shrine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the 2nd century A.D. On one class of the Yaudheya coins, 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock, and on the peacock 
type coins of Kumaragupta I, he rides on the bird (cf. Pl. IX, 
fig. 8). Some mediwval sculptures of this god are known, 
where a cock is placed in his hand. "The Visnudharmottara 
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texts where he is. both named as Danda and Skanda (ef 
T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 303-04, where 
he quotes from Visrakarntá-silpa and Bhavisyapurana).' 

The numismatic and ir em ic data are so very interesting 
and important especially for mining the early types of 
Brahmanical deities and they — 










been so. little systemati- 
cally treated that I have rese wo separate chapters for _ 
discussing them j 
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CHAPTER IV ; 


BRAHMANICAL DIVINITIES AND THEIR EMBLEMS ON 
EARLY INDIAN CoINS 


The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can be utilised for the study of Indian iconography has ` 
already been indicated in- the. first chapter. The value b 
of the earliest Indian coins in this respect has also L 
been briefly assayed.’ ~ The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 
several scholars that many of the symbols are réligious in 
character, is that they fully corroborate the conclusion already ** 
arrived at with the help of textual and monumental evidence 
with regard to the earlier aniconic tradition of a large section | 
of the Indians. Even when-iconism had come to be accepted 
by the majority of the Indian people, they continued the 1 
earlier practice. Some of the animals appearing on them 
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may stand for theriomorphie representations of “deities while 
others appearing on mountain symbols, three-, five- or six- 
arched ones, may also have some cult significance ; the wheel, 
lotus and rayed disc may well be accepted as depicting the 
sun god; the tree within railing may stand for trkga caityas 
or sthalavrlisas ; we find even-a human figure holding a staff 
and a vase im his two hands, depicted almost in the same 
manner as on the coins of Ujjayini where we can justifiably 
identify it as Siva; the three-arched mountain symbol with 
a crescent above it may typify the aniconic representation of 
the same god (he is sometimes described as tri£rhga parvata 
cf. Coomaraswamy, O. Z., 1927-28, .p. 179) with the lunar 
crescent on his crest, Sasankasekhara (Pl. I, figs. 1-4) ; some 
other symbols again as the second from the top on the left 
column of page 300 of Allan's: Catalogue may be taken to 
depict schematically a garuda- or a makara-dhvaja. But all 
these suggestions are, by their very nature, conjectural in 
character, and no certainty can be arrived at in the present 
state of our knowledge. It seems, however, there is a great 
resemblance between some of them and others appearing on 
the pictographic seals of the Indus Valley, and if we can ever 
recognise the exact significance of the latter, then more light 
may be thrown on the former. But this uncertainty and 
hesitation disappear to a very great extent when we take up 
the study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can be explained with much 
— greater confidence, and when this is done it will appear that 
1.53. ihe Ren associated with particular religious practices or 
cults. us, the bull standing before a symbol (Pl. IT, fig. 2) 
re (Allan, op. cit., p. 307, Col. IT, Nos. 
| e earliest coins of the Arjunüyanas and the Yaudhe- 
lleetively to be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C. or a 
may ver; well represent the bull before the yapa, 
st. Allan has two suggestions for the 
ह णि, latter of which is acceptable. 
his syn bol on the reverse of one round 
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apparently before a sacrificial post (yāpa) and may comme- 
morate an aseamedha sacrifice." One can compare the 
representation of this Vedic yāpa with figures appearing on 
some other early coins in the tribal series, which were 
certainly based on plastic types and which were also cult 
objects. Stone yipas belonging to the third century A.D 
have been discovered at Badva, old Kotah State, Rajputana 

their shape supports my suggestion to a great extent (for some 
symbols appearing on punch-marked, local, tribal and other 
coins of ancient India, refer to Plates L and ID. 

J/ One of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
coins, 18 GaJa-Laksmi, i.e., Laksmi standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two elephants (Foucher recognises in it the 
nativity scene of the Buddha). It appears oh an uninscribed 
coin from Kausambi (3rd century B.C.), coins of Visükha- 
deva, Sivadatta and probably also of Vayudeva of Ayodhya 
(Ist century B.C.) and uninscribed coins of Ujjayini (2nd- 
rd century B.C - such was the popularity of this 
device that many alten rulers of northern India like 
Azilises, Raju e and Sodisa adopted it on their coins 
(Pl. XI, fig. Vi. Relief carvings illustrating this motif 

e 
! J, Allan, Op. cit., pp. xciv, 147, Pl. XIX, 13. An elaborate form of 
the same symbol appears on the Aévafnedha type coins of the Gupta 
Samudragupta and Kumáragupta I. T have referred to this symbol, tl —— 
` does not represent an icon, for showing bow Vedie ceremonial religious Devt acti 
portra T RIDGE. In my paper on * 
s published in 1.H.Q.. Vol. XVI, 497 ff., I have adduced 
e * Bull before pips ' symbol as Sce Med ` h the agat 
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are found on the early monuments of Central India ; here is a 
close approximation of the numismatic and seulptural repre- 
sentations. ‘The motif, as it typifies the Indian idea of 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of 
later date and is still used by the Hindus. Goddess 
Laksmi again, without the attendant elephants, either seated 
on a full-blossomed lotus or standing with a lotus flower in 
her hand, or standing on a lotus with the flower in 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of I jjayini, on 
those of the Hindu kings like Brahmamitra, Drdhamitra, 
Süryamitra, Visnumitra, — Purusadatta, Lstamadatta, 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of Ljjyvini, on 
the coins of the  Satraps of Mathura like Sivadatta, 
Hagimisa, Rajuvula and Sodisa, on the coins of the 
Rajanya Janapada and on the coins of Bhadraghosa 
of Pancala. The so-called * dancing girl wearing long 
hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers ' on the coins of the 
Indo-Greek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles, dubbed as ‘ a 
strictly Hindu type ' by Gardner, has been recognised by 
Coomaraswamy in his article on ‘Early Indian Icono- 
graphy ' as Sri-Laksmi, with a great deal of justification. 
I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 
above coin with a very long equine head may stand for 
Yaksini ASvamukhi (Pl. IX, fig. 7). The city deity of 
Puskalàvati on. the unique Indo-Seythian gold coin described 
by Gardner (B.M.C., p. 162) may be identified either as 
Laksmi with a lotus in her hand, as suggested by Coomara- 
swamy in the above article (Pl, IX, fig. 9), or as Durga 
ikanamsa. It may be argued that the numismatic and sculp- 
representations of Laksmi do not prove much with regard 
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to the iconic representations of deities associated with different 
Brahmanical cults like those of Siva and Vasudeva-Visnu, 
because, Laksmi, as the Indian goddess of wealth and pros- 
perity, was respected by the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. The appearance of the cult- 
gods on them may not be as frequent as that of this particular 
goddess, but their figures are undoubtedly met with. The 
reason for their comparative infrequency is obvious; Laksmi 
could very appositely be used by the issuers of coins (units of 
wealth), to whatever creed they might belong ; but such could 
not usually*be the case with the sectarian gods or goddesses. 
With regard to the representation of Buddha and Siva 
on the coins, the following observation of Coomarswamy is 
worth noticing, ‘In Buddhist art, we find at Bharhut and 
Sanchi the tree, wheel, etc., on or behind an altar, clearly 
designated in the inscriptions as Buddha (Bhagavato) and | 
worshipped as such. . . Later on the figure of a human 
teacher takes its place upon the throne, the old symbols being 
retained as specific designations. . . In the same way with 
Hindu types; thus we find at first the humped bull alone, 


‘then a two-armed, and finally a four-armed figure accompany- 


ing the bull, once the representative of the deity, now his 
vehicle, while other symbols are held in the hands as 
attributes." As regards Buddha, no certain representation 
of him appears on coins before the time of Kanishka 
account of the hammer-like object placed in his raised right 
hand, the seated figure on some coins of Kadaphes canr 
definitely recognised as Buddha; the seated figures | 

of Maues and on others from Ujjayini are of un 
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Indo-Seythic king bearing legends in Greek and Kharosthi 
script, Tauras and Usabhe (Vrsabha), may stand for Siva 
(Pl. IX, fig. 8) ; this reminds us of the same device appearing 
on the coins of the White Hun ruler Mihirakula with the 
legend jayatu vrsah in the script of the period.' But, it has 
been already shown that the bull before a particular symbol on 
some coins may also have represented the sacrificial bull 

Before I pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 

on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a symbol 
which appears on an uninscribed cast coin ( provenance 
unknown). It seems to be a somewhat realistic representation 
of the lingam. If the interpretation of this symbol is correct 
then we have here an emblem intimately connected with 
Siva-worship. In fact, Allan has definitely described it as 
lingam on square pedestal ;* the tree in railing on left of the 
same coin may stand for the sthala-erksa in association with 
the particular Saiva emblem. Allan thus describes its obverse : 
"Building(?) on 1. ; tree in centre; on r. female figure to 1.’ 
There can be no doubt about the interrelation of many of 
these symbols appearing on such tvpes of coins, and on the 
basis of Allan's description as supported by his plates, one is 
tempted to find in the obverse and reverse devices of this 
coin, the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrine(?) as well as the votary all together (Pl. I, figs 
14-15). Though Allan has not named another symbol 
pearing on the obverse of two square copper coins probably 

_ to be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance seems to con- 
nect with the other one just described, the pedestal here being 
somewhat summarily represented (Pl. I, fig. 9). But lingams 
with or without elaborate pedestals are known to have existed 
in ancient times (for example, the Gudimallam Linga, one 
of the earliest such, rises abruptly from the floor of the shrine) ; 
in fact, in the early specimens the latter mode was usually 
— follow Now, the reverse of these coins has a hill with 
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emblem on the top. Here again, these symbols, taken 
together, seem unmistakably to point to their cult connection. 
A Sivalinga on a pedestal placed between two different trees 
in side railings is also represented on the obverse of var. c of 
Class I coins hailing from Ujjayini.' As for the association of 
the tree with the phallic emblem of Siva, reference may be 
made to the terracotta seal in the collection of Dhir Singh 
Nahar, having on it a Sivalinga with subdued realism, 
described as Pādapeśvara in Gupta characters. Even now 
many of the important Sivalingas worshipped in India have 
their partieular trees; the celebrated Ap-linga of Jambukes- 
vara near Srirangam and the tradition associated with it 
should be noted here. Numerous textual references can be 
cited to show Siva's connection with hills and mountains: 
notice should be taken here, however, of the extremely 
realistic phallie emblems of Siva shown above or beside a hill 
exactly in the manner in which the latter symbol is depicted 
on-the Taxila coins, and inscribed in Brahmi characters of 
the Gupta Period, on some terracotta seals from Bhita 
(A. S. I. A. R., 1911-12, p. 49, Nos. 15 ànd 16. Pl. XI, fig. 
8). The three cofns noted above can with some confidence 
be dateds in the .2nd-3rd century B.C., if not earlier. 
Coomaraswamy remarked, with regard to the symbols on 
punch-marked coins, before the publication of Allan’s 
Catalogue, that the ‘marks which we might expect, but which 
are not found, include the liigam, etc.’ (H. I. I. A., p. 45). 
_ If the mo oi A accepted and there is every reason | 
to accept it, we find here perhaps the earliest representation 
of phalli on some local or tribal coins of the historical period 
(for the pha lic emblems of Siva on an Ujjay 
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uncertain objects at top of each.” Two of these coins are 
illustrated on Plate XXVII (Nos. 1 and 2) of his book ; the 
reverse of No. 2, I think, discloses the identity of this device. 
The central object is a trident (fristla) placed inside a railing 
and the side ones are pillars similar to the two shown on either 
side of Agni standing over a basement on the coins. of Panicala 
Agnimitra. ‘The association of the issuer's name Rudragupta 
with the well-known attribute of Rudra-Siva wil have to be 
noted here. In fact, Allan in his Introduction (p. exvwiii- 
cxix) puts forth the same suggestion; he writes, ' Rudra- 
gupta has on his reverse a trident between two pillars (e.q., 
Pl. XXVII, 2), the emblem of Rudra-Siva. On other coins 
(e.g., Pl. XXVII, 1) the object appears to be a star or a kind 
of double trident with prongs below as well as above.',, If we 
compare the central object with the device on the reverse of 


a coin doubtfully attributed to Taxila we find that both of 


them are identical. The latter has been described by Allan 
as ‘Tree in centre; standing figure oh either side’ (op. cit., 
p. 237, No. 2, Pl. XLV, 1); but there are only three prongs 
and these are placed’on the top of the long staff issuing out of 
t basement. The two figures on either side of this enshrined 
risüla emblem may simply represent the votaries before the 
object of their devotion. The central object on the obverse 
of the next coin reproduced in Allan's Plate XLV may show 
a tree as several branches issue out of the central stem; 
whatever may be its significance, it is also an object of 
worship. But this time it LA so possibly to other gods, one 
of them being in his animal form; ef. Allan's description of 
the ER. device—‘Tree in railing in centre; on left, figure 
] | 31 : on right, lion right with a solar symbol 

e; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
n uncertain object’ (p. 237). It can be suggested that 
sacred 3 g sociated probably with Siva is being shown 
1 | of v Di ham describes the 
ruvamitra as ‘Trident on 
| Dhruva is the 
| DN conclude 
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fig. 3. Allan, however, writes about the same device, ‘The 
object in question, which stands on a platform in the position 
usually oceupied by the deity between two pillars with cross- 

bars at top, is, however, not a trident. On No. 53 (PI. 
XXVII, 5) it looks like a battle-axe, but on No, 55 (Pl. 
XXVII, 6) and others the shaft is clearly bent. It must be 

a symbol of Dhruva, the pole-star ' (p. cxviii). I am not sure 
about.the nature of the device from the respective plates, but 
even if it be a battle-axe at all, then that would also connect 

the symbol with Siva one of whose epithets is dhruva ; it 
being a special emblem cf the polar star, however, should not 
also be discounted, especially with regard to the coin No. 55. 

In any case, I shall presently show how the combined trident- 
battle-axe was sometimes used by itself as the obverse or 
reverse device on coins. Mention may be made in this 
connection of a symbol appearing on some of the uninscribed e 
cast coins described by Allan in pages 87-91 of his book 

(Pl. I, fig. 5). When observed along with the above devices, 

it seems to represent a trident with broad flattened prongs, 

issuing out of a railing which contains also two parasol-like 
objects on its two sides (a comparison with the side parasols 

of railings enclosing Bodhi-tree and other Buddhist symbols,  - 

‘as represented in Bodh Gaya and Amaravati reliefs, is suggest- * 

ed). The combined trident and battle-axe placed before a — 





‘tree Inside an enclosure on the reverse side of the coins of 
^ the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa should be noted here (Allan, 
op. cit., p. 124, Pl. XIV, 14). This combined symbol with | 
undoubted Saiva association appears on the obverse of Wema 
Kadphises’ coins, where the king, a Maheévara by faith, puts 
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with Vásudeva-Visnu's Garuda, by Chandragupta II in his 
silver issues, struck in imitation of the silver coins of the 
Western Satraps after he had overthrown them, may also be 
explained in the same manner 
(Siva appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic 
form on the coins hailing from Ujjayini and its environs. The 
single standing figure on many of these coins can be definitely 
identified with him.) Cunningham was not sure about its 
identification ; but the attributes in the hands, viz., a staff 
(not a sun standard, as he described it, for the solar symbol 
does not seem to be joined to the staff) in the right and vase 
in the left clearly disclose its identity (Pl. I, fig.7)) Any 
doubt whatsoever is set at rest by the testimony of another 
variety of the same series of coins which shows a bull slightly 
prancing up and looking at the deity (cf. the Matsyapurana 
passage which enjoins that Visakha, the mount of Siva, should 
be in the attitude of looking at the god, devaviksanatatparah ; 
Pl. I, fig. 13). Moreover, the three-headed standing figure 
on the obverse of a third variety of the Ujjayini coins, carrying 
the identical attributes, further strengthens my hypothesis) 
(Pl. T, fig. 8). Cunningham, no doubt, identified the latter 
. as Mahakala, but his statement that ‘this coin may be 
^ accepted as a single evidence of Brahmanism at Ujjain’ is 
unjustifiable. Allan is in doubt about the identity of this 
figure ; he proposes that this figure and its variants may stand 
for both the deities, viz., Siva Mahakala and Skanda Kartti- 
keya (in the body of the Catalogue, however, he invariably 
describes them as Karttikeva or simply as deity). The three 
heads of the figure on some Ujjayini coins have been taken by 
im to represent partially the six heads of the latter divinity 
* Ds ut we have six-headed figures of Kürttikeva in indigenous . 
coins and three-headed Siva figures are known. from. Kushan 
coins.’ On the obverse of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosas 
silver coins, we find the figure of Vispamitra (Visvamitra) 


Lc 


]— 883 


. J.. pp. 97-8, pl. x, figs. 1-6; Allan, op. cit., Introduc 
. The object in the right hand of the figure is invariably 
spear, but it is nothing bnt a staff or a standard; the spear 
the efinitely y Cr le Karttikeya on several varieties of 
tisbed from the staff above 
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as deseribed by the Kharosthi legend across the figure, but 
on the reverse there occur two symbols which are intimately 
associated with Siva, viz., combined trident-battle-axe on a 
pedestal and a tree within railing. \ What is further of 
interest in the case of the copper coins of the Audumbara 
chiefs, Sivadasa, Rudradasa and Dharaghosa, is that they 
almost invariably bear on their reverse sides the representa- 
tions of structural shrines (‘domed pavilions,’ Coomaraswamy, 
and ' two-storied domed stapa’, Allan) with the trident- 
battle-axe standards almost invariably placed befere them 
(Pl. I, figs. 16-17). The latter unmistakably prove that the 
structures are not stiipas, but Saiva shrines which must have 
contained images or phallic emblems of Siva. The coins can 
be dated in the Ist-2nd century B.C. On some copper 
coins of the second century A.D. issued by an anonymous 
ruler of most probably the Kuninda tribe, we find the 
standing figure of Siva, holding in his right hand a trident- 
battle-axe, his left hand, from which hangs some thing 
(tiger skin?), resting on hip; his head is adorned with jatas 
arranged in the jatabhara manner, as we find them arranged 
on that of Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-linga at 
Gudimallam ; on some specimens, however, he seems to be 
standing under an umbrella, (Pl, I, fig. 21.). The legend 
on these coins reads 'Bhagarata Chatresvara mahdtmanah,’ 
i.e., ‘of the holy or worshipful one, the noble-souled lord of - 
the Chatra ` (one of the Indian insignia of sovereignty), ^ 
(Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, 
Siva has been recognised on certain billon coins of Gondo- 
phares. He stands facing with his left leg slightly advanced 
and head bent a little towards the left, clasping a long trident 
in his right hand and a palm-branch in his left which 
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in the approved Indian iconographic manner on the hip 
(katihasta). Faint traces of jatà are to be found on his head. 
E. J. Rapson described another variety of the deity with his 
right hand extended and a trident in his left hand (J.R.A.S., 
1903, pp. 285-6). Figure 9 in Pl. XXII of Gardner's 
Catalogue shows this second variety of Siva on Gondophares' 
coins. "The standing posture of the god in this type 1s exactly 
similar to that of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Kadphises, where the deity is depicted without his 
mount, though there is a little difference in the placing of 
attributes in the hands (Pl. I, fig. 19). Thus: the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply trident 
but trident-battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda coin noted 
above), and the object hanging down from the left arm is the 
skin garment, the palm branch being absent. But the 
close similarity of the slightly bent pose of the body, just 
suggestive of dribhahnga, is a very important consideration, 
and the possibility of its being the Greek deity Poseidon, 
because that god too has a trident as his attribute and the 
paim-branch is a Greek insignia, can be discounted. In the 
other variety noticed by Rapson the palm-branch is absent. 
The epithet devatrata applied to Gondophares on most of his 
coins may be significant; it is likely that deva here does not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the god Siva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-Tsang's Si-yu-ki (ef. his statement 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Puskalivati was a Deva- 
temple and a marvel-working image of the Deva ; Watters 
On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 214). Considering all these facts 
one will be fully justified in rejecting '"Tarn's statement that 
Siva 'does not appear in person on coins till those of the 
Kushans." On a round copper seal discovered at Sirkap in 
the year 1914-15, Siva appears with trident in left hand and 
z” 


r ——— in Bactria and India, p. 402, For the 
ie ‘oma Kadphises, 6f. Whitehead, op. eit, p. 151, 
A L XVII, Fig. 33, For Siva with his mount on 

| fig, 14 . Tt is curious that even in the second editian 
neither refer anthropomorphic figures of Siva on much 
ni, nor to the human forme of the god present on the coins 

son) and of Manes as shown hy myself 
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club in right; it is biseriptural, bearing the legend 
‘Sivaraksitasa’ in Brahmi and Kharosthi characters of the 
first century A.D., or a little earlier. The standing pose of the 
ligure, is slightly dissimilar to that of the same god on the coins 
of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises just discussed ; the left 
leg is placed in the same manner but the right one with the 
bent knee is stretched forward. But the club on the right 
hand is specially noteworthy, because it greatly resembles 
the knotted club in the hands of Herakles appearing on some 
Indo-Greek coins. "The treatment of the whole figure is 
undoubtedly. Hellenistic, though the subject itself and part of 
the motif are purely Indian (cf. the loin cloth and the turban 
on the head ; Pl. XI, fig. 5)." 

Siva appears earlier on the obverse of some square 
copper coins of Maues. The device on a British Museuin 
coin of Maues has been described by Gardner as 
' male figure 1., chlamys flying behind; holds club and 
trident’ (B.M.C., p. 71, Pl. XVII, 3); but White- 
head describes a Punjab Museum specimen of the same 
variety of Maues’ coin as ‘male deity striding tol. with 
flowing draperies, holding club in r. hand and long spear or 
sceptre in] (P.M.C., Vol. I, p. 101, Pl. X, 95). A 
comparison of the plates in the two catalogues will show that 
both the specimens belong to the same variety of Maues' 
square copper coins, and Gardner's description, though short, 
is more correct. In fact, the peculiar knotted club in the 
right hand and the trident held over the left shoulder in * e 
left and the characteristic stride leave no doubt that the | 
is identical with the one on the seal of Sivaraksita, | 

name ‘one protected by Siva’ shows that the — 
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earlier than on those of Gondophares (Pl. IX fig. 18) 
Attention may be drawn in this connection to the obverse of 
Maues' coin (No. 13 in Cunningham's Coins of the Indo- 
Seythians and Kushans, p. 30, Pl. II, F ig. 13) which has 
been described by Cunningham as 'Male figure to front, with 
elephant goad over 1. shoulder’; elephant goad as an attribute 
of Siva appears on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and 
itis probable that this figure here also represents Siva 
Those figures on Maues' coins which carry only a trident in 
their hands and sometimes trample on a dwarfish figure 
are to be identified as Poseidon; he appears thus 
on certain coins of Antimachus Theos. But the composition 
reminds us of the Indian one in which Siva tramples on 
Apasmára-Purusa. The bronze seal No. 12, unearthed at 
Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in  4.5.1.A.R., 
1914-15, p. 35, Pl. XXIV, 50, as Herakles trampling down 
à bull-shaped dragon; the Kharosthi legend in it was tenta- 
tively read by him as Tidusa Vibhumitrasa(?). Konow 
definitely reads it as Badusa Vispamitrasa and translates it 
as “Of the young Brahman Visvimitra’ (C.J.J., Vol. 11, 
p. 102). This figure most probably represents Siva as Viśvā- 
mitra, the name of the person in this seal being after the 
name of the god reproduced. The bull below the left leg of 
the principal figure is significant. The epithet badu and the 
name Vispamitra (Visvimitra) of the owner of the seal are 
significant. The name is one of the various appellations of 
Siva (cf. the name of the god on some silver coins of Dhara- 
ghosha, the Audumbara Chief noted above), and one of his 
aspects is described as Vatuka Bhairava (Pl. XI, fig. 4) 
1 The most noteworthy representations of Siva, however 
especially from the iconographic point of view, are those that 
pear on the Kushan money, the coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva. It is not merely the 
Iti] of Siva's hands and heads that 
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invariably two-armed, the right hand, almost without 
exception, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
left one hanging downwards carries a water-vessel, with the 
skin upper-garment slung round the forearm ; the last feature 
strongly reminds us of a similar feature in the figure of 
Visvamitra on Dharaghosa's silver coins noticed above, and 
of the device of standing Herakles appearing on the coins of 
some Indo-Greek rulers like Demetrius (cf. also the figure 
of Herakles on some coins of Huvishka (Pl. I, fig. 18). JThe 
treatment of the jatā differs in individual specimens, two 
modes being discernible, one where the matted locks are 
gathered together ending in a knob just on the centre of the 
head, while in the other mode, beneath it is shown a convex- 
shaped object which may be the hair treated in a fashion 
similar to that on the head of Siva in the Chatresvara coin of 
the Kunindas. On one copper coin of Wema Kadphises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham's Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians and Kushans (Plate XV, Fig. 11), the deity seems 
to be polycephalous; Cunningham has, however, described 
the figure simply as Siva. In the coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka the iconography of Siva acquires a new orientation, 
and both the two-armed and the four-armed figures are found 
with a variety of attributes reminiscent of the varied 
iconography of later days. Siva here almost invariably 
appears without his mount, and when he is two-armed, he 
carries a trident in the right hand and a gourd in the left 
(Whitehead suggests the possibility of the latter being a 
human head, but that is unlikely). On some copper coins 


of Kanishka in the Indian Museum, Siva grasps a spear or a 





staff with right hand while his left hand rests on a club 
On several types, of gold and copper coins of Kanishka tl 
god is four-armed ed and is shown ea idi arland or 
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* art), in lower right, a water-vessel with mouth downwards 
(an unusual way of holding it), in upper left hand a trident 
and in lower left an antelope (Pl. IX, fig. 15). On some 
specimens of this series we find elephant-goad along with 
the water-vessel in the lower right hand , this mode of crowd- 
ing two attributes in one hand is uncommon in the repre- 
sentations of the Indian deities. Again, four-armed 
Siva on some copper coins of Kanishka holds noose in lower 
right hand, while the lower left is sometimes empty, but at 
other times resting on hip or hanging down, it holds a water- 
vessel, the other attributes being similar to the ‘above. 
Some gold coins of Huvishka show three-faced and four- 
armed Siva, holding water-vessel, thunderbolt, trident and 
club respectively in the four hands from the lower right 
upwards (Pl. IX, fig. 16); on other gold coins of the same 
king Siva appears as one-faced with more or less the same 
attributes, an antelope being placed in the lower left hand; 
but such is the imperfect state of preservation of many of 
his copper coins, that the attributes held by the hands of 
Siva are seldom fully discernible. 


Huvishka's gold coin described by Gardner in p. 148 of 
his book (Pl. XXVIII, 16) has a type of Siva figure on the 
reverse, which is of outstanding interest from iconographic 

" as well as cult point of view. His description is as follows, 
‘Siva facing, three headed, nimbate ; clad only in waist band 
ithyphallie; has four arms and hands, in which are goat 
wheel, trident, and thunderbolt ' (Pl. TX, fig. 17). Trisila 
vajra and cakra are recognisable in the front left, back left 

| back right hands respectively ; the goat or antelope in 

. the front right is not so very distinct. There are undoubt- - 
edly three-heads encircled by a halo (this is sometimes absent 

the heads of different deities); whether the faces 
quite clear. The cakra in one of the 
nd the 4rdhralinga, the latter so common in 
| —* tations of Siva from the late Kushan 

wards appearing for the first time (no 
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to show the beginning of the interesting composite icon of 
Hari-Hara of subsequent days; it may also be of the same 
nature as that of the Gandhira seulpture of Trimürti.! But 
the suggestion that it stands for a composite icon, which is 
also the nature of th Gandbára Trimürti, is fully borne out 
by the evidence of a unique nicolo seal noticed by Cunning- 
ham long ago. Cunningham, however, could not understand 
its character, and his description of it was not accurate. 
He described the device in this manner :—'a Kushan chief 
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dentally that it was these Kushan rulers (Kanishka and 
Huvislika specially) who showed a great deal of eclecticism 
in their religious views, and it is in the fitness of things that 
we find during their period the beginning of the process of 
cult amalgam. The iconography of the composite figure of 
the god is also very interesting, for in the emblems held by 
the god those of Vienu and Siva can be clearly recognised; 
the wheel is the emblem par excellence of the former, and the 
mace is cunously reminiscent of the club held by Siva in 
the seal of Sivaraksita already mentioned. In the two other 
indistinct objects held by this composite figure mày be found 
the distinctive emblem of the Iranian Mihira (Indian Sūrya : 
Pl. XI, fig. 2. Such a composite cult icon would also remind 
us of similar figures of a much later date, one of the most 
representative of which is the Dula Deo (Khajuraho) temple 
icon of BrahmA&-Visnu-Siva-Strya 

One unique copper coin of Huvishka in the collection of 
the Indian Museum has the figure of ‘an archer standing 
right, holding a bow as long as himself, with string inwards ; 
right in peculiar characters, which look hke old 
Brahmi for Gancéa’"—Smith (Pl. X, fig. 5). Only one other 
specimen of such a coin was known when Smith publisbed his 
Catalogue, and these two coins are of outstanding interest from 
both the numismatic and the iconographic point of view 
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Rudra already noted in the second chapter—Arhan vibharsi 
sdyakant  dhanvüárhan niskam, ete.). Our survey of the 
iconographic types of Siva represented on Huvishka’s coins 
- will be incomplete, if we fail to take note of the unique 
quarter stater of the same ruler, in the collection of the 
Punjab Museum, which has two higures, one male and the 
other female, standing facing each other, with a Kushan 
monogram between them, the former being described as 
Oeso (Bhavesa) and the latter as Nana. Now there can be 
very little doubt that here Nana is identified by the die-cutte 
with Uma, the consort of Siva, whose figure also is to be found 
on a-unique coin of the same Kushan ruler, where the god- 
dess was correctly described as OMMO (Uma) by the die- 
cutter; this coin was noticed by E. J. Rapson in 
T r Te Bis AP VI,9T,- Diu 894. Cunningham had two gold 
coins in his collection, one a stater and the other a | 
quarter stater, which were later acquired by the British 
Museum. The latter is similar to the one in the Punjab 
Museum (P. M. C., Vol. I, p. 197, Pl. XVIII, fig. 135) just 
described, but the former is the same in which Rapson 
recognised the figure of Umi Cunningham wrongly des- 
cribed both the pieces in the same manner ; Siva is no doubt 
identical in both, but on the stater piece the goddess holds 
a different object in her right hand (in the other, Nana holds 
her peculiar sceptre tipped with a horse’s head) and the 
inscription by her side can be clearly read as OMMO (Uma) 
Rapson remarked : * not only is the inscription quite distinct, 





: but the symbol which the female deity holds in her hand, it 
~ may perhaps be a flower, is quite different from the well- - : 
.. known symbol of Nanaia; and we may, therefore, unhesita- ; 







gly add Uma to the list of Indian deities represented on ; 
shar s (J.R.A.S., porns p. 324). Ra ret n was fully - 
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if the legend is compared with the other where Rapson reads 
OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in Numis- 
matic Chronicle, (Ser. III, Vol. XII, Pl. XIII) and Coins of 
the Indo-Scythians and Kushans (Pl. XXIII, fig. 1), it can 
be read in the same manner. It begins from top left corner 
and runs sideways; the first two letters are ‘quite clear, 
but the third letter (the second M) shows two short additional 
strokes attached to-it, and the last letter, an (0, due to 
exigencies of space runs into the top corner of the second M. 
The whole legend reads OMMO (Pl. XI, fig. 7). The 
goddess Uma here holds a cornucopia like Demeter, Tyche 
and Ardochso; but in the coins of Huvishka, we find some 
such transpositions. Ambika (Umi) holding cornucopia 
after the Ardochso figures on late Kushan coins can be seen 
also on the Chandragupta-Kumiiradevi coins in the Imperial 
Crupta series 


We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of the last great Kushan emperor 
Vasudeva, where the god accompanied by his mount, is 
usually depicted as two-armed and having one face or three 
faces. A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears 


- Siva with three heads and four arms, standing to front 


water vessel, noose, trident and tiger-skin are placed in the 
four hands from the lower right onwards ; his mount has got 
a bell attached to its neck (C./.K., Pt. III, p. 74, Pl. XXIV, 
fig. 9. When he is depicted two-armed, he almost invari- 
ably holds a noose (pasa) in the right hand and a trident in the 
left. As regards the treatment of the head, one curious 
feature of these coins is worth noticing; sometimes the 
residue of the hair after being used to form a top-knot on the 
centre of the head, descending down the sides of the face, 
is treated in such a manner as to give a spurious appearance 


of the deity being three-headed. But on the other 


specimens, the additional faces, one on either side of the 


central face, can undoubtedly be recognised. On the basis 


of the noose 1n the hand of Siva on some Kushan coins, 
ji gham | — ‘Siva as Yama’; but the association of 
dra- ith noose also comparatively old 
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and in the later developed theological doctrines of the Saiva 
system, pdsa (fetters) is very intimately connected with the 
god. He is the binder of the individual souls, as he is also 
the loosener of them. Thus, the JSretüsratara Upanisad, 
where Rudra-Siva is the god extolled, says—Tat  káranam 
süánkhyayogadhigamyam jñātvā devam mucyate sarcapáüsaih 
(VI. 13); the Atharvagiras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upanisad extolling the glories of Siva, describes in detail a 
rite called the Pásupata, known also as Pasupasgavimoksana. 
The god Siva, as he appears one-headed and two-armed on 
the coins of Vasudeva, served as the prototype of the devices 
of some of the later Kushan coins and those of the 
Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir.' 

It is cürious that though we get some inscriptions 
referring to the Bhàgavata shrines of the pre-Christian and 
early post-Christian period, as previously noted, very few 
representations of the cult god Vasudeva-Visnu are 
found on the coins of the same period. On the other hand, 
though the numismatic portrayal of the other cult deity 
Siva is so very elaborate, very few epigraphic reference to 
Saiva shrines of the contemporaneous periods are forthcom- 
ing ; still, there can be no doubt that there were such shrines as 
fully proved by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. 
One can refer here in passim to the Kharosthi inscription 
of the Ist century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the 
Mahaban range, where a Saiva shrine is most probably 
mentioned; the inscription bears the date 122. If 
Cunningham's eyecopy of it is accurate, there can be no 
question about the correctness of Konow's reading of a part of 
E | line as moike urumujaputre karavide Sivathale 
vbich has been translated by him as * was made an auspicious 

ound by Moika, the Urumuja scion.” In the introductory 
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section to his edition of this inscription, he remarks, * What. 
a Sivathala is, | cannot say. The word may mean ' a Siva 
sanctuary ' or simply * an auspicious ground,’ and the latter 
meaning is probably the more likely one." But the alter- 
native meaning, which he has himself suggested but 
discarded, seems to me to be more acceptable. The words 
sthala and  sthána are very frequently used in epic 
literature (ef. the word Brahmasthdna in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta rajendra Brahmasthanamanuttamam, Mahabharata 
III, 84, 103) and the inscriptions (cf. the word mahdasthana 
: in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
a sanctuary,’ 'a shrine.” The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen above, as well as the observations of 
foreign writers like Hesychius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva was the great object of worship among the people 
< of north-western India, Siva in his animal (bull) form was 
known to the Greeks as the god of Gandhara; Hesychius 
writes, ' Gandaros o Taurokrates par Indois.' Now as 
regards Vasudeva-Visnu, we could expect to find his figures 
on the coins which were discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both these localities, as we have shown, 
contained shrines of the god. But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar we do not find any such figure which can 
be described to represent him; the die-struck coins issued 
by the early Hindu kings and the Saka satraps of Mathura 
bear a standing figure with right hand upraised and left 
hand on hip which was described as Vasudeva-Krsna by 
some numismatists due to the close association of this place 
with the Krsna tradition. But now this view has rightly 
been rejected, and Sri-Laksmi has been recognised in the 
particular device. On one interesting coin, however, in the 
lled Paficila Mitra series, we find the figure of 
Vüsudeva-Vispu. The coin was issued by Visnumitra, and 
evidont allusion to his name this particular god was 
. hgur 5 the close correlation. between the name of the 
issuer and the deity represented on the reverse is one of the 
esting characteristics of most of these coins to be dated 
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Cunningham simply as four-armed ; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, ' his robes hanging down giving an 
effect which led Cunningham to describe it as above 
According to him the four arms would come down from the 
shoulders and not from the elbows. ‘ It is possible that he 
is represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a discus and another on the right surmounted by a 
trident. The size of some of these copper coins is so small 
and their preservation is so indifferent that it is impossible 
to be sure about the iconographic features of the deity 
figured on.them. But the artistic convention of separating 
the arms frum the elbow downwards is well-known in India 
and many early mediæval specimens are known where this 
is adopted by the image-maker. Al Idrisi's description of 
the Sürya image enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is 
to be noted in this connection; he says that ‘ its arms, 
below the elbow, seem to be four in number’ (Elliot's 
History of India, Vol. I, p. 82). As regards the attributes, 
the only certain one is the cakra in the upper left hand of the 
god, but it is held by the rim and not pleced on the top of 
a pole.' / 

v This is the only Visnu figure on one of the early 
Indian coins of the 1st century B.C. or thereabouts, 
known to me. D. C. Sirear, presumably on the basis of 
V. A. Smith's reading of the legend on a copper coin of 
Huvishka in the collection of the Indian Museum, has sug- 
gested that Visnu appears on some coins of the Kushan ruler 
(Age of Imperial Unity, p. 439). "The reverse device of this 
coin has been reproduced here in Plate X, fig. 10; the 
emblems in the hands of the four-arined deity are not distinct 
at all, but they seemsto have more affinity with those of Siva 
(a trident or a staff, a thunderbolt, an antelope, etc.) than 
with those of Visnu. Smith reads the legend, it is true, as 


oosno in cursive Greek, and this reading would suggest that | 


the god shown here should be Visnu ; but the reading of the 


* a 


or Vispumitra's& coins, refer to Cunningham (C.A.T, p. Bá, Pl. VII. 
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legend 1s not without doubt, and the figure may stand for 
Siv Some coins of Huvishka bear blundering legends. 
Some emblems particularly associated with the Vasudeva 
cult, can, however, be recognised in several of the devices 
on the indigenous coins of India of a very early period. 
We have already suggested the possibility of finding the 
garuda or makara emblems in the symbols of a few 
of the early punch-marked coins of India. Several double- 
die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse a 
symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object (Pl. TT, efig. 4). A 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing frag- 
mentary legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on the 
reverse a symbol described by Allan as ' a bushy tree in 
railing ; but a consideration of the figures 1-6 of Pl. XLVII 
of Allan's book enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that 
these are really columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals 
(Pl. II, fig. 3). A comparison with representations of 
ordinary palm trees which appear on some coins of Ayodhya 
lends support to this view. Reference has already been 
made to the fan-palm capitals discovered at Besnagar and 
Pawaya, the former in the old Bhopal and the latter in the old 
Gwalior State. Thus, it is probable that these symbols are 
really based on the votive columns connected with Bhaga- 
vatism, viz., the garuda, mina (makara) and tila capitals asso- 
ciated with Vasudeva-Visnu, Pradyumna and Samkarsana 
respectively. The elaborate wheel appearing on the reverse 
of the unique silver coin of the Vrsni Rajanya gana has been 
described by Cunningham and Allan as a dharmacakra ; but 
its appearance on a coin of Vrsnirajanya, with which clan 
according to consistent Epic and Puranic tradition the name 
of Vasudeva-Krsna is associated, makes it highly probable 
that the cakra stands for the Sudarsanacakra of Vasudeva- 
Visnu, one of the best revered symbols among the early 

ificaratrins and th snavas (Pl. II, fig. 7). The basic 
ide under inderlying the wheel in its association with Vasudeva is 
solar, anc the wheel as a symbol par excellence of the god 
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with the Vedic Visnu, an aspect of the Sun. If this sugges- 
tion is accepted, we are to seek for the interpretation of the 
composite pillar capital made up of the foreparts of a lion 
and an elephant appearing on the obverse of the same coin 
from the early Pāñcarātra mythological literature (Pl. पा, 
fig. 10).* The wheel surrounded by a circle of dots appearing 
on the obverse of the Kaulüta chief Virayasas (c. 1st century 
A. D.), as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins 
of the Audumbaras, may also admit of this interpretation 
(Allan, op. cit., p. 158). It has no doubt been described as 
‘a probable dharniacalira ` by Allan in the Introduction to his 
book (p. c.), but it can also be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects for their 
religious purpose and were never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places. A variant of the 
same cakra, but much less elaborate than the other two noted 
above, appears on the reverse of the copper coins of Acyuta, 
one of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta. lt is of the 
same type as that held by the hand of the composite deity on 
the nicolo seal wrongly attributed to Huvishka by Cunning- 
ham. It should be remembered that Acyuta is one of the 
twenty-four names of Para Vasudeva, the wielder of Sudargana, 
and the Indians from early times had special predilection for 
adopting the names of the gods of their choice. 

In the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practices of two of the major Brahmanical cults of 
ancient India. It is time now to consider what materi: 
they supply us regarding the usage of the other sectaries 
the worshippers of other principal Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses. Durga Prasad's attempts to read Tāntricism, 
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especially associated with the Sakti worship, in the symbols 
nf the ancient punch-marked coins are open to criticism, and 
his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 
die-struck and cast coins, however, appear several female 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for different 
goddesses. Variants of Laksmi (Gaja-Laksmi, Sri), the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity, have already been recog- 
nised on some of them. Allan observes, ' on the reverse of 
Bhadraghosa's coins (Paneüla Mitra series) is a female deity 
standing on a lotus, whom we may identify as Bhadra in 
. allusion to the name of Bhadraghosa . . . . ; he is diffident 
however, about identifying her with any of the goddesses 
hearing this epithet. She is probably none other than 
Laksmi, or she may also represent the goddess Durga who is 
associated in one of her aspects with Krsna and Baladeva as 
Ekünamsá or Subhadrà ; in the Skandapurdna Krsna is made 
to say, ‘in the white fortnight of the month of Asadha, in the 
second day which is in the Pusya naksatra, after placing 
Bhadra with Rama and myself on the chariot . . .' (Asā- 
dhasya site pakse dvitiya pusyasamyutà | Tasyam rathe 
samüáropya Ramam mam Bhadraya saha ||—as quoted in the 
Sabdakalpadruma under Bhadra). The  Brhatsamhita 
writes: Ekanamsa kürya devi Baladeva-Krsnayormadhye | 
Katisamsthitavadmakara | sarojamitarena codvahati (ch. 57, 
verse 37)." Thus, the lotus in the hand alone would not 
always justify us in identifying the figure as Laksmi unless 
some other distinctive marks are present ; the lotus on which 
few of these goddesses are made to stand is not also the 
characteristic of Laksmi alone, for the lotus pedestal is one 

J * 
= Of the commonest pedestals on which the images of cult 
i X divinities are placed in Gupta and post-Gupta art. The coins 
= simply give earlier evidence; they also emphasise another 
common pedestal used in earlier times, viz., railing pedestal 
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fiably described by Cunningham as ‘Buddhist basement 
railing’ in his account of early Indian coins. On the basis 
of these observations, one will be justified to hold that 
some of these female figures on coins with lotus in their right 
hands and their left hands resting on hip are variants of the 
goddess Durga, Their association with particular animalis, 
Lowever, will help us to differentiate between these two classes 
of goddesses. Now, on the coins of the Kunindas, we almost 
invariably find a stag (at first incorrectly identified by 
‘heobold as a buffalo) along with a goddess standing on lotus 
and holding a lotus flower in her right hand. S. V. Ven- 
katesvara, in his article on Vedic Iconography discussed by 
me in the second chapter of this book, writes, 'In the latest 
(Khila) Vedic texts we have the goddess Sri represented as a 
golden antelope adorned with garlands of silver and gold 
This form of the goddess is based on a passage in the Sri-Sakta 
(R. V., Poona Edition, Khila, IT. 6), and it is possible that 
we find in this ‘coin device’ both the human and 
animal forms of the goddess. The Mahámàáyüri (verse 82) 
refers to the Yaksa  Ustrapàda who was the special 
object of worship in the land of the Kunindas (Ustrapada 
Kunindesu). Ustrapida means a being, either human or 
animal, with the feet of a camel, and not a camel; if we 
recognise the Yaksa Ustrapáda in the animal represented on 
the Kuninda coins, then the attendant female figure alone may 
stánd for Laksmi. The obverse of the coin type No. 
30 of Azes in the Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, p FW 
has been described by Whitehead as ‘Goddess Laksmi stan 
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is recognisable from his plate and this makes it highly 
probable that we find here a representation of Durga- 
simhaváhini, the consort of Siva (Pl. LX, fig. 5). It is true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same flower in her raised 
right hand would indicate the possibility of her being 
Laksmi ; but its nature may be more or less similar to that 
of the reverse device of the Chandragupta-Kumáradevi coins, 
and the hon-slayer type coins of Chandragupta II, in the 
imperial Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on 
a lion, holding a lotus flower or cornucopia in her left hand and 
n fillet in her right hand and with her feet sometimgs resting on 
lotus led Allan to describe her as Laksmi or Ambika (CGCBM, 
Ixxii-Ixxin, Ixxxiii). The Brhatsamhità passage has already 
been quoted in my support ; many texts like the Agamas give 
us more or less identical descriptions of two-armed Durgi- 
Gauri images (Daksine cotpalam haste rámahastam pralam- 
bitam...). It is true that the Syrian or Elamite goddess 
Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Kushan coins and 
seals as riding on a lion (Pl. I, fig. 24); but the mode of her 
presentation is quite different from the device under dis- 
cussion." The goddess in the Azes coin, however, is purely 


‘Indian; her graceful tribhanga pose, the katihasta feature 


and the raised right hand holding lotus are all Indian charac- 
teristics. The magnificent ' humped bull ' on the reverse 
(Pl. IX, fig. 6), evidently Siva in his animal form, also 
the identification of the goddess as Durga 
That Siva was the god par excellence in the Gandhira 






region has already been noted; it is no wonder that 


his consort Ambika should also be well recognised as an 


- object of worship in. the same locality. Hiuen Tsang’s 
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(Bhavesa or Siva) is depicted in company with Nana on some 
of his gold coins (CCIK, pp. 65-66, Pl. XXIII, 2, and 
Whitehead PMC, Vol. I, p. 197, Pl. XVIIT, 135). On the 
other coin of Huvishka noticed above in connection with Siva 
device, Siva is accompanied by another goddess who is des- 
eribed as Uma (OMMO). It has already been shown that 
we can correctly recognise the goddess Uma by her name on 
the gold coin of Huvishka in the Punjab Museum (PMC., Pl 
XVIII, fig. 136) ; here, however, the goddess holds a cornu- 
copia instead of a lotus. It should always be borne in mind 
that we do not get from others the help which is rendered to 
us by the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 
device in particular dies. But that there lie hid some more 
Indian divinities among, the medley of coin devices appearing 
on the Indo-Scythian and other coins is highly probable. 
The Sakas were ruling over part of northernmost India and à 
it is natural to expect that they would show on their coins 
some of the Indian cult divinities, the objects of worship 
among their subjects for whose use these coins were issued. 
Several unidentified goddesses appear on the reverse sides of cer- 
tain copper and silver coins of the Indo-Scythian rulers, Maues 
and Azes. Gardner remarks, * When we reach the issues of 
king Maues (Pls. XVI, XVID, we find a wealth of most 
remarkable and original barbaro-Hellenic figures; a figure ` 
resembling Tyche (XVI, 3), holding in one hand a patera, in 
the other a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still 
more outlandish figure of Azes' coins (XVIII, 10, 11)... .'"' 
The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
because the many-spoked wheel which is held by her left hand 
distinctly reminds us of the one placed in the hand of the 
-e ithyphallie figure of Siva on a coin of Huvishka, as also of 
the other in the hand of the composite divinity in the Heph- 
talite seal (Pl. IX, fig. 2). Comparison may be made 
| between this goddess on Maues ' bronze coins with the seulp- 
.. twe of a goddess discovered in the Mohmand country repro- | 
duced by V. A. Smith in his History of Fine Arts in India and - 
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Ceylon (1st Ed., fig. 78) ; the latter is, however, four-armed, 
holding in her hands among other objects, a cakra and a gadā, 
and is most probably a Hellenistic representation of Vaisnavi, 
the Jakti of Visnu. The goddess standing on a lotus, facing and 
holding an uncertain object in her raised right hand (a tree 
branch with three leaves attached to it?), with the left one 
resting on her hip, on the coins of Pancala Phalgunimitra 
may depict the asterism Phalguni whose name is borne by 
the striker (Allan, op. cit., pp. 194-5, and plates).' If it be 
a representation of Phalguni at all, its iconography is in no 
way similar to that of Pürva-Phalguni or Uttara-Phalguni 
as it appears in the late compilation of Hemadri. Pūrva- 
Phalguni is described by him as elephant-faced, red-coloured, 
two-armed with parrot in her hands and seated upon a wheel 
(Pirva hasti-mukha sphastha Sukahastadvayaruna), while 
Uttara-Phalguni is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in 
colour, her four hands holding sun moon, rosary and 
khatvaànga (Vuyighrananottard gostha Subhravarna catur- 
bhujàl Dvyaksini — siitrakhatvangadharini  parikirttita ; 
aksini here means sun and moon). 

~ Surya appears frequently as an object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of India. But the mode of his representa- 
tion is not anthropomorphic. The commonest symbol to be 
found on the early punch-marked coins of India, designated 
by scholars as solar, is the wheel and its numerous variants 
(Pl. II, fig. 6). Foucher finds in them so many forms of the 
Dharmacakra symbol; but the previous suggestion that most 
of them stand for the sun is more acceptable. We have already 
seen that spoked wheel and its variants appearing on some 
tribal coins may stand for the Sudarsana of Visnu, and 
Vedic Visnu was an aspect of the Sun god with whom 
Vasudeva was identified. On some of the earliest coins in 
the punch-marked series and on the Eran money (dated as 
early as the 3rd century B. C.), we very frequently find the 
figure of the lotus; in the latter the eight-petalled lotus is 


| — + For some detailed observations of mine on the Indian elements in the 
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clearly recognisable (Allan, op. cit., p. 143). Now, the lotus 
was intimately connected with the sun from very ancient 
times; it played a conspicuous part in the mythology of 
Brahmanism, and its association with the sun is fully borne 
out by the evidence of the Puranas which enjoin the execution 
in sculpture of a twelve-petalled lotus, on different petals of 


which figures of the different aspects of the sun god are to be * 


placed with the god Dháskara on the central pericarp 
(karnika)." The lotus symbolising the sun and the creative 
force (Sürya is Savitr—sarvasya prasavitr, the producer of all) 
came to hold a unique place in Indian art of all ages and all 
religious creeds; the author of the Visnudharmottara realised 
the importance of this motif in iconographic art and gave full 
and detailed instructions for its mode of representation 
(Book JIT, Ch. 45, Vv. 1-8). In the sculptures of divinities, 
lotus is the commonest symbol found in their hands. Some 
of the lotuses, at least those on early coins, may be taken to 
represent the sun. In this connection, reference may be 
made to the so-called Taurine symbol very frequently found 
on these as well as on later coins of India. It was suggested 
by me long ago that it might symbolise the sun and the moon 
represented together, the dise symbolising the former, the 
latter being symbolised by the crescent attached to it.^ A 
few round cast copper coins of Kada (probably a tribal name) 
of the 3rd century B.C. bear on one of their sides a large 
rayed circle which has been correctly described by Allan as 


' Sun ' (Allan, CAT, p. 145). But the clearest and the most 
significant way of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object of worship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins which ean be dated from ° 200 


536-37 and 539, quotes from the Bhavisya-, Skanda- and Matsya-Purdnas 


+ Hemadri in his Caturrargacintámani, Vratakhanda, Pt. II, pp. 5628-939, | 
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B.C. to the end of the first century B.C.’ (Allan). These 
are the coins of Suryamitra and Bhánumitra in the series 
described by Cunningham as ‘Paficila Mitra’; in the former, 
the god is represented ' as a ball from which rays radiate ; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a platform, 
as usual between two pillars with cross-bars,’ while in the 
* latter he is also shown as ' a radiate globe placed immediately 
on a railed platform between two pillars’ (Allan, CAI, 
pp. exvill-exix, 193, 195, 197). The relationship between 
the name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised; now, what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 
evidence of the Brahmanic symbol for the sun used in 
sacrificial rites as a regular object of worship (Pl. II, fig. 8). 
ThE Satapatha Brahmana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun (S.B., 
VII, 4. 1. 10); in Süryamitra's coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed disc of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the fire altar, which is conspicuous 
by its absence in the coins of Bhanumitra. Now, there can 
be^very little doubt that at the time when these coins were 
being issued, the Vedic sacrificial system had been much 
mixed up with far-reaching religious changes, and thus 
it happens that the sun-symbol appears in the róle of an 
arcā or an image on these coins. As regards the anthropo- 
morphic representation of this god on coins, we do not find 
any such on the early indigenous coins of India ; but figures 
of the sun in human form are met with on certain coins issued 
by the alien rulers of India like the Indo-Greeks and Kushans. 
These figures of the Sun god, however, are associated with 
non-Indian cults of the ancient Greeks and Zoroastrians, and 
known by such names as Helios, Mihira, ete. A few of 
them should be noticed here, for they furnish us with instances 
of some parallel forms on the one hand, and cases of distant 
alien prototypes of some variety of Indian Strya figures on 
the other. The figure of Helios riding on a four-horsed 

riot appearing as the reverse-device on the coins of the 

emeral Bactrian Greek King Plato, probably a sub-king 
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of the line of Eukratides, has its parallel in the figure of the 
Indian Sun god driving in a chariot drawn by fout horses as 
carved on one of the railing pillars at Bodh Gaya. There 
is some faint resemblance between these two Indian and 
non-Indian representations of the god, but it can, on no 
account, be suggested that the coin device of Plato could 
ever have served as the model of the Bodh Gaya relief. But 
the figure of the Sun god depicted on the obverse side of * 
bronze coin of Philoxenus deserves special notice here. It 
has been described bv Gardner in this manne Sun god 
facing, radiate, clad in chiton, himation and boots; holds 
in l. hand long sceptre ; r. extended.’ A comparison of this 
figure with that of Helios or Mihira on the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka will fully prove that such a type of representa- 
tion of the god like the former must have served as the 
prototype of the latter. The North-Indian sun icons of the 
Gupta or earlier periods, again, were close adaptations of 
such alien forms of the deity, as the peculiar type of sun cult 
prevalent in parts of northern, eastern and western India 
was a modified form of the east Iranian sun cult of ancient 
times. " 
Y Another deity who can be recognised without doubt on 
some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikeya. 
Though he has not found a place in the stereotyped list of 
the five principal gods of the five chief cults (riz., Saiva, Vais- 


.nava, Saura, Sākta and Günapatya) as formulated in later 


texts (Paiicopasand, the worship of Ganesádi Pancadevata), 


numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his — P 


emblems were certainly highly venerated by a goo 
people of ancient India. He was worshipped b 
Indian kings and tribes, such as Kumaragupta I of the 
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his favour. Some other kings also seem to have paid 
homage to him. On the reverse of a circulár copper coin of 
Devamitra, a local king of Ayodhya of an early date (c. lst 
century A.D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A. Smith as ' Cock on top of post ' (Pl. II, fig. 5); on 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 31 & 32 in the series). It can 
justifiably be presumed that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya. This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bhagat, noticed in the preceding chapter.' 
I have already shown that the standing figure carrying staff 
and vase on certain Ujjayini coins cannot be called Karttikeya 
but should be described as Siva. But the former god 
appears in human form sometimes in a polycephalous 
manner (six-headed) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins of the Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century 
A.D. The obverse of one class of these coins bears the six- 
headed but two-armed  Karttikeva (8808118111), holding a 
long spear (Sakti, the emblem special to Karttikeya) in his 
right hand, the left hand resting on hip; the reverse bears 
the goddess, presumably Laksmi, with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham describes 
The legend on the silver coin has been reconstructed by Allan 
as Yaudheya-bhagavata-scimino Brahmanya (sa or sya) and 
on the copper coins as Bhdagavata-svamino Brahmanya- 
devasya (or sa) Kumdrasya (or sa) (Allan, CAT, p. cxlix, cl) 
Allan renders the two legends into English in this manner : 
* Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), the divine lord of 
the Yaudheyas’ and ‘of Kumara, the divine lord Brahmanya- 


! V. A. Smith, CCIM, Vol I, p. 151, Nos. 29, 31, 32. Sometimes the 
covk is placed “on ground in front of post’, as on No. 29 of Vijayamitra. Allan 
does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in his Plate XVII, fig. 22, a coin 
of Vijayamitra is reproduced with the device of the ' cock on pillar’; in the body 
of the Catalogue, he invariably describes the bird as à cock, but in his introduction 
(p. Ixxxix) he writes about it as ‘a bird, usually called a cock but probably a 

hamsa.' I have scen the above coins of Devamitra and Vijayamitra in the Indian 
. Museum, Calcutta, and I bave no doubt that Smith's description is correct 
Sane’ along with tbe Lala Bhagat finds, the above suggestion should be 
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deva.' In both the cases-the genitive case ending of the 
name of the divinity and of the attributive epithet svami 
(the reading Bhaqavato in place of Bhágavata would better 
fit in with the general sense of the coin legend) shows that 
the coins were issued in the name of the deity. This is very 
interesting, because it shows that the Yaudheyas had dedi- 
cated their state to the god of their choice who was regarded 
by them not only as their spiritual but also as their 
temporal ruler.' 

Sir John Marshall's description of a very well-executed 
terracotta seal with inscriptions in characters of the 3rd or 
4th century A.D., found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and his illuminating remarks on them deserve atten- 
ton in this connection. It is the seal of a ruling chief; it 
has in its field a pile of balls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a waved line (river?) below and sun 
and crescent (moon) above ; the legend around the margin is 

Sri. Vindhyavedhamaharajasya Mahesvara- Mahüsenátisrsta- 
rajyasya — Vrsadhvajasya Gautamiputrasya.’ Marshall tran- 
slates it as follows: ''Of the illustrious Maharaja 
Gautamiputra Vrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhyas, 
who had made over his kingdom to the great Lord 
harttikeya The appellation Mahesvara-Mahdasenatisrsta- 
rajyasya is significant. He remarks, ‘ It seems to indicate 
that in ancient times there may have existed a pious eustom 
according to which rulers on the occasion of their accession 
entrusted their kingdom to their istadevatà and considered 
themselves as their mere agents.’ He also cites the analogical - 
case of Travancore rulers who call themselves F ha- 
dasa, they being mere agents of the Lord Padmanabha. I 
may observe here that I had suggested my interpretation of 
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Rohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the agudhajivi 
Ksatriyas, also known as Mattamaytrakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the Maha- 
bharata passage (II. 32, 4-5) :— Tato bahudhanam ramyam 
qavadhyawz dhanadhanyavat | Karttikeyasya dayitam Rohita- 
kamupddravat | Tatra yuddham mahaceisit surairmatta- 
mayürakaih. Rohitaka (modern Rohtak where B. Sahni 
discovered a large number of Yaudheya coin moulds) * being 
specially favoured by Karttikeya ' means that he was the 
tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to him, the cult image enshrirted in them 
being used as a coin device. The Mahamoéqyüri also informs 
us that Kumara Karttikeya was the world-famed tutelary 
deity of Rohitaka (ver. 21, Rohitake Karttikeyah Kumaro 
lokavis$rutah). As regards the name Svami Brahmanya or 
Svāmī Brahmanyadeva Kumara, reference may be made to 
the Bilsad stone pillar inscription of Kumaragupta I (date 
96 G.E.-—415-16 A.D.), which records some additions by 
one Dhruvasarman to the temple of Svāmī Mahisena already 
existing in the locality.” The iconographic type of Karttikeya 
differs on the other class of the Yaudheya coins (class 6 of 
Allan) of a quite late date (3rd-4th century A.D.), which 
show undoubted Kushan influence; the one-faced War-god 
stands facing, his right hand holding a spear and the left 
resting on hip, with his vahana on the left (the peacock is 
not usually shown on the other type—a few specimens of 


! In the Jarásandbavadba parvádhyüya of the Mahābhārata (II. 21, 9), 
Krena, while recounting to Bhima and Arjona the characteristic excellence of 
— agrha, says that in Rajagrha was the residence of Svastika and Mapinaga 
(S. aryálayaccálra Maninágasya cottamah). This megns that there were shrines 
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which, however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. 
Allan, p. 272, Pl. XXIX, 22) Among the Indian Museum 
coins bearing the device of six-headed Brahmanyadeva, I 
could recognise the bird mount only on one specimen 
Another elaborate iconographic type occurs on the reverse of 
the ' peacock type ' gold coins of Kumüragupta I. It shows 
the god Karttikeya nimbate riding on the peacock (Paravini) 
holding spear in left hand over shoulder, his right hand being 
in the varada pose; his figure is placed on an elaborate 
pancaratha pedestal, commonly found in Indian art of the 
late Gupta*and subsequent periods. There can be very little 
doubt that here we find a replica of the image of the favourite 
deity of Kumaragupta I—probably the very image enshrined 
in a temple built by the Gupta King in the royal capital. The 
iconographic importance of the type cannot be too sufficiently 
stressed. Smith's description of it as ‘goddess (Kumüaridevi?)' 
was corrected by Allan as ' Karttikeya nimbate ' ; but a part 
of Allan's description will have to be modified. He writes 
that the god sprinkles incense on altar on r. with. right hand 
and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The altar 
appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the right 
side of the pedestal (pithika) on which the god with his 


mount is shown and the right hand thus does not sprinkle. 


incense but is really shown in the iconographic pose of 
varada, i.e., that of conferring a boon (Pl. X, fig. 5).' 
Huvishka was the only foreign ruler who had this god 
reproduced under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
Visikha, and Mahisena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. "The iconography of Skanda-Visikha as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mahbasena, another form 
of Skanda, is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the samghati 


p 


usually found in the Buddha figures—not chlamys as Ga 


th, op. cit, pp. 118-14, Pl. XVI, 3; Allan, COG 
Smith, op — cy ha i 
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suggests) holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock—ef. Barhiketu as one of the epithets of Karttikeya— 
Skandah Kumararipah saktidharo barhiketugca, Brhat- 
samhita, Ch. 57, v. 41) and his left hand rests on the hilt of the 
sword which is tied to his waist-girdle (Pl. X, fig. 9). Next 
we find Skanda-Kumara and Visikha standing face to face 
similarly dressed, the former holding in his right hand a 
standard surmounted by a bird (it is not clear in the reproduc- 
tion ; what seems a bird might be a combination of the letter 
M of KOMARO and part of the hair or turban of the god) while 
the latter or both of them hold a long spear (Pl. X, fig. 6). 
On the coin, Visakha is shown clasping the right hand of 
Skanda-Kumara who touches the former with his left hand 
(Gardner, op. cit., Pl. XXVIII, fig. 22). Lastly, we 
find a shrine consisting of an ornamented double platform 
with a linear representation of a superstructure having 
inside it three figures on the pedestal; the whole device has 
been described by Gardner as '' Niche on basis, within which, 
Skanda and. Visikha standing as above; between them 
Mahisena, horned (2), facing, nimbate, clad in chlamys; 
sword at waist '' (Pl. X, fig. 7).' Gardner's description 
of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin device may be 
correct, but the figure on the right does not seem to have any 
halo carved round the head, while the other two distinctly 
bear the traces of halo round their heads. But this point 
need not be stressed far, because, as I have previously 
observed, sometimes the aureole is missing from the heads 
of divinities on Kushan coins. The types of the three 
divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from their 
representations on the other coins of Huvishka noted above, 
that they cannot but engage our attention. In any case, 
we have no grounds for supporting D. R. Bhandarkar in his 
assumption that on certain coins of Huvishka there are four 
figures . corresponding responding to four different gods, viz., Skanda, 
umáüra, WVisikha and Mahasena (Carmichael Lectures, 
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that there were three gods—or rather three aspects of the 
same god—viz., Skanda-Kumara, Visakha and Mahàsena. 
The Mahabharata lays down Skanda's several forms as 
brothers or sons, viz., Sakha, Visikha, Naigameya ; among 
his other names are Kumüra and Mahisena; the very 
involved mythology which is presented to us by it about the 
origin of Skanda shows that various god-concepts of an 
allied character were merged in the composition of Skanda- 
Karttikeya. Huvishka’s coins inform us that the three (or 
two) gods had not lost their separate personal entity even ; 
then, though their iconography shows that they were to all - 
intents And purposes the same god. Patafjali’s mention 
of Skanda and Viéikha has been noticed on a previous 
occasion; these coin types bear out in a characteristic 
manner what is incidentally observed by him. The . 
Mahāmāyūrī passage previously quoted shows that by the 
time the text was written (which must have been within a 
century and a half of Huvishka's time) Karttikeya and 
Kumara denoted the same deity having his famous shrine at 
Rohitaka. - 
Among the other members of the Brahmanic pantheon, 
whose effigies can be recognised among the early coin 
l devices, mention may be made of Indra and Agni. Both of 
them appear on the reverse sides of the coins of Indramitra 
and Agnimitra respectively in the Pancila series. Jayagupta's 
coins in the same series may also show the god Indra on 
their reverse. On Indramitra’s coins, Indra is crudely ork 
- represented in two different ways ; first, as standing, 


1921, pp. 22-23). If these coins prove anything, they prove 
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represent his hair; his right hand is raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian iconographic manner 
(katthasta) ; some object (a sword or a club?) seems to pro- 
ject downwards from his hip. Most numismatists identify 
him as Agni; but Mme.. Bazin Foucher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding deity of 
Ahicchatra, the capital city of Pañcāla. She lays stress on 
the identity of the reverse device of Bhtmimitra’s coins 
with the same of Agnimitra and describes the two as above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
two pillars, each with three cross-bars at’ the top 
Cunningham described the figure as ' standing on Buddhist 
railing ; head with five rays’ and remarked, ' The figure is 
probably that of Bhümi, or the earth personified" (CAT, 
p. 83). Allan observes about it, ‘His attitude is 
similar to that of Agni, but his hair is represented by five 
snakes (nagas). He holds a ‘snake in his hands. One 
would expect a personification of the Earth goddess Bhümi 
but as the figure is male, it is probably the king of the 
Nagas representing the earth’ (CCAI, P. cxviii). A careful 
inspection of the plates appearing in Cunningham's (PI. VII, 
hes. 12-16) and Allan's books (PI. XXVIII, figs. 5-14) shows 
that the two devices are almost identical, and whichever 
may be the designation of the one is the same as that of the 
other; but on some coins of Agnimitra (fig. 11 in Allan's 
plate) the deity is made to stand on a lotus, and shoots of 
flames or nügas cannot be distinguished in the coin repre- 
sentations. R. Burns, however, says, "The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in 
sharper points than those of Bhimimitra. If these two 
figures are Nagas, the difference is not important; while if 
one is of Agni, the iconographical explanation of that of 
Bhümi is difficult, and I know no other representation of 
the Earth."* Thus, the whole question is still an open one, 
and unless better preserved coins are available, no certainty 


^ Mme, Bazin Foucher's article appeared in Etudes d'Orientalisme, Musee 
, Vol I, p. 145. For R. Burn's remarks quoted above, «f. A.B.I.4.4 
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ean be arrived at. The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating line, may, in some cases, represent the 
residences of the different Yaksas (Vrksacaityas) and Nagas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the sthalavrksas and rivers. 
“Indra appears in the garb of Zeus on the coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and a few other Indo-Greek rulers, 
and on those of Maues. On the kavisiye nagara devata coins 
of Eukratides, the god (usually described in the coin catalogues 
as Zeus) is shown seated left on throne, holding wreath 
in the right hand and palm branch in the left; the fore- 
part of an elephant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the ‘ 
right and a conical object in the left field. The same device 
appears on the reverse of several hemidrachmae of Antialkidas, 
where the object in the left field is, however, not distinct. 
Rapson definitely described the conical object as a mountain, . 
and, lo explain this type, he drew our attention to the state- 
ment of Hiuen Tsang regarding the elephant having been the 
presiding genius of the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain to the south- 
west of Kapisa. The Chinese traveller refers to a suburban 7 
city of Kapiśa, viz., Si-pi-to-fa-la-tzu which is the Chinese : 
transliteration of Svetavatdlaya according to Watters. Now, 
Svetavatalaya (the residence of Svetavat, a name of Indra) 
and Indrapura are presumably one and the same, and the 
Mahümaüri tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
latter. Indrapura is probably to be located in the north-west 
on account of its association with Varnu, another locality in 
the same region. Sò, it is highly probable, if not certain, that 
we find on the above device representations of Indra in his 
. theriomorphic as well as anthropomorphic forms, the latter 
e being evidently identifed with Zeus, the exact Greek counter- 
| part of the Indian king of the gods (deraraja) On the 
A reverse of an interesting silver coin of Antialkidas in the collec- | 
J tion of the British Museum appears the same deity standing or ह 
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advancing to left with a long sceptre in his left hand and the 
right hand hanging down, and the elephant, with its trunk 
at the salute, Nike on its head and a bell round its neck, also 
striding to the left. ^ Whitehead who noticed this coin device 
in his * Notes on Indo-Greek Numismatics ' in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1923 (pp. 325-6, Pl. XV, fig. 4) remarks, * Appa- 
rently this quaint design shows the elephant-deity and his ele- 
phant indulging in a victorious march past.” Plate X, fig. I 
shows an exactly similar device which appears on the reverse 
of a silver coin in the collection of the Fitz-William Museum, 
Cambridge. Figure 2 in the same plate shows Zeus-Indra 
seated on throne holding Nike in his extended right hand ; the 
forepart of the elephant with its trunk at the salute is facing 
the enthroned deity. The juxtaposition of the animal and 
the deity appears to suggest that in this representation 
of Greek Zeus, the king of the Olympic gods, we also find the 
Indian Indra, the Devaraja (‘the king of the gods’). Thus, we 
see in the devices the simultaneous theriomorphic and anthro- 
pomorphic representations of Indra ; just same is the mode of 
representing Siva on some Ujjayini coins and Kushan coins (the 
deity and his animal mount). On some square copper coins 
of Maues, however, we find a new orientation in the repre- 
sentation of Indra; on the obverse of the coins, numbered 
12-13, in the British Museum (Gardner, op. cit., p. 70, Pl. 
XVI, fig. 9), the enthroned deity appears with a long sceptre 
in his left hand, while his right hand is placed on the shoulder 
of a human figure. Gardner described the latter as a ‘small 
winged female figure’. But the wings and the female charac- 
ter of the figure are not at all clear from the plate; what he 
described as wings appear to be the prongs of the vajra. The 
figure, however, as has rightly been suggested by Gardner, 
' seems to be an embodiment of the thunderbolt " (Pl. X, 
fig. 3). This reminds us of the Indian practice of occasionally 
representing the attributes in the hands of divinities as personi- 
fied beings (a@yudhapurusas). The iconography of Indra in 
. the Hellenistic presentations of the god on the coins noted 
_ above partially tallies with the description of his image given 
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dvipo Mahendrasya vajrapanitvam | TiryaglaMtasanistham 
triiyamapi locanam cihnam—ch. 57, v. 42). 
The Yaksas and Yaksinis, so frequently represented in 
the pre-Christian and early post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to make their appearance on early indigenous 
coins, though comparatively rarely. The Ujjayini coms 
again, furnish us with an important clue in this connection 
Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue (PI XXXVI 
figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, according to him, 
two draped female figures standing facing side by side, the 
one on the left holding an uncertain object in her raised right 
hand; a river with fishes is shown below (ibid., p. 257). á 
With regard to another fragmentary coin included by him in 
the same series, he remarks in his Introduction, * Variety c 
(of the class 4 of the Ujjayini coins, the two-figure coins belong 
to Var. b of the same class) is a broken coin, but seems to . 
have had three figures on it ; the type was probably the same 
as the three figures found on certain punch-marked silver 
coins (p. 37, D.“ He further says that he has grouped 
together as class 4 ‘four varieties with deities on the obverse’ 
(of the remaining two varieties, one has the abhiseka-Lakgmi 
or Gaja-Laksmi, the other has a standing figure and three | 
other symbols). Now, two years before the publication of 
Allan's Catalogue, I published one square coin from Avanti- 
or Ujjayini, which is identical with the variety b of class 4 of 
~ Allan, just noticed. Then it was unique of its kind, and I 
remarked that it * differs from all the known varieties of the 
Ujjayini coins, in so far as its obverse side bears two human 
| es, a male and a female one. The dress and attitude of — - 
fs, ape figures remind us of a Yaksa and Yaksini from Bhilsa 
= * (Nos. 190A and 191A in the archaeological collection of the 
Gwalior seum) who are dressed similai | 
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sented in the same attitude.’ I am certain about my 
description, because the male figure bears on its neck the 
qraiveyaka ornament which is so frequently worn by the 
Yaksas found at Mathura, Gwalior and other places. It is 
thus highly probable that on this variety of coins hailing 
from Ujjayini and of a date as early as the 2nd century B.C., 

if not earher, we find a comparatively early representation 

ol the Yaksa and Yaksini couple." As regards the Niga 
devices on coins, I may draw the attention of scholars to the 
east coins (Nos. 21 and 22) reproduced in Pfate II of Cunning- 
ham's Coins of Ancient India. The author remarks about 
them, ''Nos. 21 and 22 are cast coins, on which a snake is 
the prominent figure. The legend, in Asoka characters, 
reads Kadasa, which may, perhaps, have some reference to 
the descendants of the serpents called Kadru '' (p. 62). Allan 
distinguishes as many as five varieties of the same coin and 
describes one of the devices on them as 'undulating line 
presumably representing a snake’; but from one observation 

of his with regard to Var. d of the same series, viz., 'one side 

is completely filled by an elephant and the other has the usual 
snake, taurine and legend,’ it is certain that he accepts 
Cunningham's suggestion (Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of 
Anetent India, pp. xcii-xciii). Nagas depicted as human beings 

. with snakehoods attached to the back of their heads, a type 
often found in early and late Indian art, have been recognised 

by Mme. Bazin Foucher in the reverse devices of the two 
Pancala kings, Agnimitra and Bhümimitra. But I have 
already shown above that her suggestion has not been 

univ Pier accepted 

; In the foregoing survey of the devices on the early indi- 
genous and foreign coins of India, a few points are to be noted 
e of the symbols appearing on the early punch-marked 
and cast coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious prac- 
Ut tice their * On the local and tribal cast and die- 
mt are Indian in character, we find the 
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cr 


continuation of devices already met with in the earlier series, 
with this difference that now their nature is more clearly 
understandable than in their previous presentation. It should 
also be borne in mind that the same device was equally 
available to the various sectaries of those days to illustrate 
their own religious faith, and a cakra, which in one place 
might definitely represent Buddhist dharmacakra, could 
in another setting stand for the Sudargana emblem of Visnu, 
which, as we have shown, is a symbol of the Sun god. 
Coomaraswamy rightly remarks, ‘The vocabulary of these sym- 
bols was eqnally available to all sects, Brahmans, Buddhists | 
and Jains, each employing them in senses of their own’ (HIA, 
p.44). Cunningham was oblivious about it, and he invariably | 
described the railing, sð frequently to be found on these coins, 
as "Buddhist basement railing’, the tree as ‘Bodhi tree’, the 
pillar as ‘Buddhist pillar’, and so on. In these early cast 
and die-struck coins, however, we light upon the representa-- 
tions of regular icons, which were objects of worship, and 
various gods and goddesses make their appearance with gome- - 
what elaborate iconographic features. In the case of the oft- 
reproduced deity on the coins, viz., Siva, his various types 
show that varieties of Saiva icons were being made on which 
these coin devices were based. "Again, such observations of | 
previous scholars, that ‘the appearance of the figure of Siva A 
and not a Linga as an object of worship on the Kushan coins 

clearly shows that up to the time of the Kushan king Vasudeva, 

Siva worship had not come to be identified with Linga wor- 
ship’ will have to be set aside. D. R. Bhandarkar observes 

further in his Carmichael Lectures (pp 19-21) that m f 
was certainly being worshipped in his anthropomorphic form । 
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earlier evidence in the shape of the uninscribed cast coin (pro- 
venance unknown) and the die-struck coins from Ujjayini and 
Taxila has been produced. The Ujjayini coins are specially 
interesting from this point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form, while others show his phalhe 
form, proving that Siva was being worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva used to be represented mostly in_his bull 
form in the Gandhara region (cf., Hesychius? statement quoted quoter 
above), still by the time the Kushans had begun their rule, 
_ the bull was rega rded as his mount, and his human form was 
predominant. This is proved by the many extant coins of the 
Saiva Kushan emperor, Wema Kadphises. In the coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, it was not even thought necessary 
to associate his theriomorphic form with the anthropomorphic 
one. But in Vasudeva's time, the older practice was resumed, — 
mnd thenceforward Siva, in several aspects of his representa-~ 
tion, was never to be dissociated from his mount. In the | 
shrines which had invariably the Linga enshrined in the main ~ 
sanctum, the bull Nandin was always given a prominent place 
in front of it, in order that he may always look at his lord in 
the symbolic form (ef., my observations about Siva and bull 
on an Ujjayini coin). *It should not also be forgotten that, by 
the time of Huvishka, the movement for cult amalgam and 
for combining the iconography of two or more different cult 
divinities had already begun, which was to culminate in later 
times in the Smarta cult of Paiicopdsand. While assigning 
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centuries B.C., which was at least a century earlier than 

Siva's first appearance on the money of one of the foreign 

rulers of India, viz., Maues. I recognised Siva for the first 

time in two coin devices, hitherto unidentified, of this Indo- 

Seythic ruler. The staff and water-vessel carrying human 

figure can be traced to some of the punch-marked coins des- 

eribed by Allan (op. cit., Introduction, xxxvi ; see Pl. I, 

fig. 4).' Vasudeva Visnu, though some of his emblems, such 

as cakra, etc., are sometimes reproduced, figures somewhat 

rarely on the early indigenous coins; but it must be observed 

that even in the Gupta period, of which extant Visnu images. . 

are known, none of the coins of the devout Bhagavata kings 

bear on them any effigy of Visnu. The Paramabhagavatas, 

however, invariably used the Garuda emblem on most of 

their coins, thus showing their cult affiliation. Of the other 

gods, Brahmanya-Kumára was frequently reproduced on . 

certain coins. "The name Brahmanya was evidently the base 

of Subrahmanya, in which name this god is generally wor- s 

shipped in the south. The god had several iconographic types, 

as the coins show, which also prove that much of the mytho- 

logy about him was already in existence in the 2nd century . 

A.D. As regards several other constituents of the Brahmanic 

pantheon, the Paficila Mitra coins supply us with some useful 
: data. It has rightly been observed that ‘the reverses are of J— 
special interest to the student of Hindu iconography, as we 
have nothing similar elsewhere of so early a data’ (Allan). — 
It is regrettable that their usefulness has to a certa n extent — >. 
heen minimised by the smallness of the size of some and : 
the imperfect state of preservation of others. The goddess | 


"m. Durga-Parvati is not clearly recognisable in any of the early sadi 
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indigenous coins, though some of the female figures appearing 
on their reverse, and usually identified as Laksmi, may 
represent her. On some coins of Azes I, she may be recog- 
nised if we are certain about the identity of the forepart of 
her lion mount beside her. But, without doubt, she figures 
on a few coins of Huvishka; Rapson was the first to identify 
her correctly. In one of the two figures, a female carrying 4 
lotus flower in her hand, and standing by the side of a male 
ligure (Siva), on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
the British Museum collection, the die-cutter definitely puts 
down her name in four Greek letters by her side, which were 
correctly read by Rapson as OMMO (Umi). I read the name 
by the side of a female figure appearing singly on the reverse 
of a gold coin of the same Kushan emperor in the collection 
of the Lahore Museum. But this time she is made to hold 
a cornucopia, after the manner of an Ardochso, a Demeter 
or a Tyche (as represented on the money of the Indo-Greck 
and the Indo-Scythic rulers), showing clearly how these 
Indian deities were being presented in their Hellenistic garb. 
The reverses of some of the coins of Huvishka, thus like 
those of the Pancala Mitra coins, are of special interest to the 
students of Brahmanical iconography. 

A line or two about the character of the art manifest 
in the treatment of the various figures on the coins noticed 
tbove will not be out of place here. In this way one can with 
some justification appraise indirectly the standard of art 
reached by the artist in different localities and different periods 
But a word of caution is necessary here. The early punch- 
marked coins, which were current throughout India from c. 
6th or 7th century B.C. to as late as the 1st or 2nd century 
A.D., do little justice to the standard of plastic art, how- 
ever imperfect, that might have been reached by the indi- 
genous artists before the Maurya period and afterwards 
Sir John Marshall, after comparing the monetary technique 

of the Indians as manifest in the above coins with the same 
— of another Indian ruler (?) Saubhüti (Gr. form ‘Sophytes’) 
—— by name, who was a contemporary of Alexander and who 
-~ adopted Greek style in his money, observes, '' The rudimen- 
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tary character of Indian art at this period is well exemplified 
by the current indigenous coins known commonly as * punch- 
marked, which are singularly crude and ugly, neither their 
form, which ts unsymmetrical, nor the symbols which are 
stamped almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having 
any pretensions to artistic merit’ (A Guide to Taxila, 2nd 
Edition, p. 24).' This observation is true up to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in different 
localities of India, almost down to modern times, that are 
singularly ‘reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known as 
dhimgla which were being manufactured by the goldsmiths of 
Umarda, under the orders of the old Udaypur State, to supply 
the State coffers with small token money (W. W. Webb, 
The Currencies of Rajputana, pp. 13-14). If we are to judge 
the standard of the art of the locality from that manifest in 
this type of money, then we shall give very little credit to 
it. It is a fact that the Indians, especially in their 
punch-marked coins, did not achieve any success in the 
matter of monetary technique. But they were not so 
unsuccessful in their cast coins, and the devices which they 
executed in the negative moulds sometimes show faint traces 
of modelling. The elephant, bull and other animal devices on 
the early rectangular cast coins, and the figure of Sri-Laksmi 
on the uninscribed coin of Kausambi, and of Siva and the 
Yaksa couple on Ujjayini coins, none of which can be dated 
later ihan the 2nd century B.C., some being much earlier, 
bear out. my statement. There is no justification for 
tracing any foreign influence on the aforesaid types of coins, 
and the modelling of these animal or human figures follows 
the indigenous style adopted in contemporary sculptures. 
of these motifs. It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are made of molten copper and are mostly in a very 
! 
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imperfect state of preservation, many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their long circulation millennia ago. 
The figure of Siva-Vispamitra (Visvamitra) on the bi- 
scriptual silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa, 
however, show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of 
muscles in the body indicates ; these silver pieces appear to 
have been based on the money of the Indo-Greek rulers like 
Euthydemus II and Apollodotus. The device, however, is taken 
from Indian mythology. The bi-scriptual silver pieces of 
the Kunindas also, though their devices are all indigenous, 
are reminiscent of the Greek monetary technique. The 
figures of Siva on the Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and 
Kushan coins, and the very remarkable figure of the composite 
god on a nicolo seal, wrongly attributed by Cunningham to 
Huvishka, are undoubtedly Hellenistic in character, and 
there can be very little doubt that they were based on similar 
plastic forms of the divinities current in the extreme north 
of India. "The deities — n the coins of the Imperial 
Gupta rulers illustrate in a very characteristic manner the 
peculiar features of the Gupta style of sculpture. 








7 | CHAPTER V 
Deiriks AND THEIR EMBLEMS ON BARLY INDIAN SEALS 


( Like the numismatic remains of ancient India, her 
glyptic ones also throw a flood of light on the mode of 
representing her divinities in different periods. The innu- 
merable varieties of seals and similar objects that have been 
unearthed in various parts of Northern India and that can 
be dated from the third or fourth millenium B.C. to the late 
Gupta period and afterwards contain numerous figures, many 
of which have been assumed with a’ great deal of justification 
to stand for various divinities in their anthropomorphic, y 
theriomorphic and sometimes therio-anthropomorphic forms. 

On many seals of the Kushan and the Gupta periods, most 
of these gods and goddesses as also their emblems can be 
definitely recagnised as belonging to one or other of the 
different religious creeds that were current in the period | 
when they were manufactured.) I have already drawn the 
attention of any readers, in’ the previous chapter, to the 
: Sirkap bronze seal of Sivaraksita, that gave me the necessary 
clue for the identification of Siva in certain coin-devices of 
Maues. Mention has also been made by me there of a few 
other metal and terracotta seals of the Kushan and the Gupta 
_ periods, which supply us with characteristic representations 
— A of such Hindu gods as Visnu and Siva, as well as a few of 
m their emblems. I shall presently draw the attention of my ES $e 
© readers to a good many seals of the Gupta period (a few 
a iongst them going back to the Kushan age), that were 
hed at such old sites of India as Bhita, Basarh, © 
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daro and Harappa. Whatever might have been the parti- 

cular purpose that was served by them, (there is little doubt 

that the figures which very frequently appear on their surface 

had some connection with the religion that was practised by 

these pre-historic Indians The very interesting seal 

unearthed at Mohenjo-daro, which bears a three-faced horned 

ligure ‘seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 

Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and 

toes turned downwards’) has previously been noticed by me 

Chis particular sitting posture clearly corresponds to the 

Yogic dsana known as kürmásana, where the heels are placed 

under the gluteals in a manner exactly similar to the mode 

described above. It will bg of inserest here to give a fuller 

account of the device, so carefully studied by Sir John 

Marshal. The two arms of the figure, which are covered 

with bangles, are outstretched, and his hands, with thumbs 

to front, rest on his knees; on his neck and breast is placed 

a series of necklaces or torques in a manner similar to that 

of the graiveyaka ornament placed on the neck and breast of 

the Yaksa figures of the Sunga and the post-Sunga period 

the lower limbs seem to be bare and the figure appears to be 

ithyphallie ; his head is crowned by a pair of horns meeting 

in à tall head-dress. "To either side of the god are four 

animals, an elephant and a tiger on his proper right, a rhino- 

ceros and a buffalo on his left. Beneath the throne are two 

deer standing with heads regardant and horns turned to the 

centre. Just below — of the elephant on the top 

left corner and above the t oe s the crude outline of a human 

| figure (Pl. VII, fig. 1). Marshall is justifiably sure about 

Pete he divine character of the figure, and from its peculiarly 
_ distinctive attributes, such as three faces, the Yogic sana, « 

.. its association with animals, as many as five or six in number 

its — pam and its horns, he concludes that the figure is a 

pro otype of the historic Siva-Paśupati.* The seal just 
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noticed at length is the same as No. 420 in 
Mackay's list of seals discovered by him at Mohenjo-daro. 
Two other seals (Nos. 222 and 235) in the same list, contain 
different representations of apparently the same deity, 
though many of the details of Mackay's No. 420 are 
omitted. The figure on ıl No. 235 bears only one 
face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging down 
on one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of the 
figures in these two seals (Nos. 222 and 235) are very simliar, 
‘ but surmounted by a plant motif with three branches in the 
One case and only a single branch on the other.” Mackay 
remarks about this head-dress, 'The larger figure on seal 
420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan-shaped 
ornament commonly associated with the pottery female 
figurines.” ' | 

Marshall refers to two seals found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated in yoga posture, on 
whose either side kneels a half-human half-animal form of a 


* 
dlsys, and in that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva’; for the horns 
as such were also associated with Siva, as is evident not only from the epic passage 
which reads: Sevargdduttuigamamalam visinam yatra Zülinah | Seamalmavihitem 
drstea marttyah sivapuram orajet (Mahabharata, Vanaparoa, ch. BS, v. 8), but 
also from the fact that the horn as an instrument of music is very often placed in 
one of the hands of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal. Hopkins thinks 
that the born in the epic passage just quoted may refer to the crest of the image 
o' Siva (Epic Mythology, p. 73). 
Saletore attempted to identify tho figure as Agni, in New Review, 55, X, 1939 

bur his grounds of objection to Marshall's view were refuted by Moraes in a 
subsequent issue of the same journal. In one of the issues of J.R.A.8.B., 
the problem of the identity of the figure has been thoroughly discussed from the 
ethnological point of view by A. Aiyappan who has fully endorsed Marshall's identi- 
fication (Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-06) 

— ^ Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. T, p. 335; Vol. II, 
PL LXXXVII, figs. 222 and 235, and Pl. XCIV, fig. 420. Mackay is not sure 
whether there are horns on the head of the figures on seals Nos, 420 and 222; | 
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Naga with hands uplifted in prayer (M.IJ.C., Vol. IM, CXVI, 
29 and CXVIII, 11). It is not quite clear, however, from 
these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 
to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god; in 
the early Kushan and subsequent representations of the 
Nagas at Mathura and other sites, the whole serpent-body 
and sometimes only its one or many hoods (five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 
is also adopted in the Sunga art of Central India). But on 
these seals, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the one followed by the Bharhut 
artist in his presentation of the scene of Elapatra Nagaraja’s 
visit to the Buddha ; at first Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the human shape with the snake 
hoods attached behind his head. On these Indus-valley 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides while the kneeling 
human figurines, without any snake hood, on the near sides 
of the god 

“Several other composite figures of a more complex form 
are also found on these seals; human-faced goat or ram, part 
bull, and part elephant with human countenance,—all these 
are figured on seals Nos. 378, 380 and 381 (M.I.C., Vol. I, 
p. 66). These curious composite forms, so clearly reminiscent 
of the Pramathas or Ganas, the attendants of Siva, of sub 
sequent days, are apparently also represented in the stone 
images in the round, illustrated in M.J.C., Vol. III, Pl. € 
7 and 9. Marshall remarks, ' Such stone images can hardly 
have been other than cult objects intended for worship; on the 
other hand, the seals, like most of the seals found at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa were almost certainly amulets which 


were used by the votaries of this curious syneretic 


form of deity’ (Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 66-7). Mackay's 


_ excavations at Mahenjo-daro brought to light a few more 


seals with the composite animal figures. The beast on his 
seals numbering 24 and 494 represents: ‘a combination of 








the usual urus-like animal with two other heads, those of an 


——— a short-horned bull.’ A possible explanation 
him about this unusual device is that ‘its owner 
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may have sought the protection or assistance of three separate 

deities represented by the heads of these three animals.’ * The 

same archaeologist also records the discovery of four seals 
numbering 411, 450, 521 and 636, from the lower levels, 

having the curious human-faced composite animal similar to 

that on Marshall's seals numbering 378, 380 and 381, 
already noticed by me. In this figure, there is a fusion of 

as many as three, or possibly four, animals,—forelegs of an 

ox-like animal, the striped hind-quarters and feet of a tiger, 

short curved horns of a bull or an antelope and the lolling 

trunk of arr elephant and its pair of tusks. Mackay observes 

that this composite figure perhaps represented a deity that L 
was worshipped at Mohenjo-daro ; he is also inclined to think 

that 'it was perhaps also portrayed in statue form, as the 
representation of it on the seals shows it to be wearing 

garlands with which it is likely that its images were . 
adorned.’ These chimaera-like creatures distinctly remind 
us of the human-faced winged bulls and griffins of the early 
Buddhist art of Central India, whose prototypes have been 
sought by Griinwedel and others in the similar creatures of 
imagination portrayed in the early art of Western Asia. I 
may, however, draw the attention of my readers to one very 
significant observation of Mackay, in this connection: 
‘Composite animals are, of course, well-known in ancient 
art in other parts of the world; they are supposed to have been 
invented, if we may thus term it, in Sumer and Elam, 
whence came the later ‘‘beast art’ of Europe. It is not 
| outside the bounds of possibility that the conception of 

* composite animal originated in India and spread from there 
i gradually to the west by the land route.” Reference may be 
~ e made here to the terracotta sealing (No. 2409), a three-sided | 
=~ tapering prism, unearthed from mound F at Harappa. ——— — 
— Each of its three faces contains a standing mythical figure | 
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but the one on the left face is very interesting, it being 
human above the waist and bovine below. The figures 
on the right and middle faces also seem to be human above and 
animal below (Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Vol. I, p. 44; 
Pl. १111, Fig. 1). 1 have already mentioned the name of the 
Ganas and the Pramathas, while referring to the human- 
faced animal forms. The Garudas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 
Kumbhandas and others of the epic and Puranic literature and 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the historic period should 
also be considered in this connection. The base of some of the 
above is undoubtedly Vedic in character (Garuda-Garutman, 
sun conceived as a bird in the Rgveda); but who can doubt 
that these creatures of imagination owed much for their 
origin and evolution to the dim memories of the remote past 
in the minds of the Indians of the age of the Mahabharata 
, and of the Purünas? 

Some of these seals also contain elaborate representations 
of scenes which seem to illustrate mythological stories 
current among the pre-historic people of this region. These 

al devices can very well be compared with the iconographic 
presentation of various myths associated with different reli- 

gious creeds of India in the subsequent period. A reference 

to a few such seal devices will not be out of place here. Vats 

re describes a triangular prism sealing of terracotta with a 
blurred legendary scene on each side. One face of this seal 
shows a god in a standing posture ; his right arm ts profusely 
decorated, but the left one is indistinct. Its second -face 
shows a tall stalwart man engaged in fighting a bison which 
has been firmly caught by the horns. Vats observes, ' The 
scene may be a representation of Ea-bani fighting a bison in 
a jungle.’ The third face shows to left a human figure, most 
presumably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of Yoga with 
another figure to right seated on its haunches.' The 
same author fully describes an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary scenes on both its faces; the 







€ explanation of the scene depicted on the first face may be correct; but 
cene depicted on the third face iw undoubtedly Indian in nature. 
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order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. It is so very interesting for the purpose 
of our present study that I cannot but fully note his 
description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shows first of all a man attacking a tiger from a machan 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree. The deity is nest 
shown seated on a low Indian throne in the well-known 
Yogic posture; from behind his head-dress there is a long 
tassel-like appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
similar object on the head of a similar figure on some 
Mohenjo-daro seals described by Mackay (cf. Nos. 222 and 
235 already noted by me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one in the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a hare or kid, -and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with a long body. The reverse side of it shows from 
left to right a humpless bull standing by a trident-headed 
post, with his head bent down a little, *then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed by. three pictograms at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
It * looks like a combined side elevation and perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porch—both of open 
work in front, but seemingly the two-storied room is 


-closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 


corners by somewhat conical finials.’ It is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a projection in front of the terrace stands for; just below 
it, however, is placed a domical something over the porch. 
Vats remarks, '''The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and in view of the trident post and bull, which 
are peculiarly associated with Siva whose prototype has 


been found at Mohenjo-daro, the possibility of the 


figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 





amiliar uh, 


to be a tiger-hunt is comparatively famil 
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Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Marshall suggests that ‘ such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets against 
tigers or other jungle animals ' (M.I.C.,« Vol. I, p. 71). 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but the reverse one partially reminds me of the reverse 
device of certain Ujjayini coins, which I have reproduced 
in Pl. I, fig. 15; the animals are no doubt absent, but here 
too 1s some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as well as a trident-headed post which, however, is 
held by the right hand of the standing figure on the 
right side (in the previous chapter, I have suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary; it may 
as well be the cult deity in his human form). As regards 
‘ the domical object over the poreh ' on the Harappa seal, 
it might be the same as the realistic phallus which appears 
on the obverse of the same types of coins (cf, Pl. T, fig. 14). 
It may be noted in passim, that the figure standing bv the 
humpless bull on the Harappa seal seems to hold a long 
staff in his left hand and a  water-vessel-ike object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
punch-marked coins, which I have tentatively identified 
as Siva in the previous chapter (cf. Pl. I, fig. 4). The 
devices on the two seals, Nos. 279 and 510 of Mackay's 
book, are of great interest for our study. The former depicts 
a buffalo with its head so represented as to show both the 
rugged horns, below which is placed an apparently parti- 
tioned feeding-trough ; in the extreme left corner is shown 
a man with his foot upon the buffalo's nose, grasping a 
horn with one hand and with the other about to thrust a 
spear with a barbed point into the animal's back; there 
- was a pictogram on the .top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The same scene 
also appears on two other sealings unearthed at Mohenjo- 
= daro. Mackay remarks, with a great deal of diffidence, 
| Wr his scene ‘may ‘represent a belief not unlike the 
egend of D undubhi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and 
‘other ‘attacked with tridents; though their weapons 
m ^». ; ge. agai inst th x ani il hey X kill 
| X werless against the animal, they eventually killed 
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Harappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof ee existence of Saktism in this — 
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it by means of incantations.’ ' The parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is no doubt very interesting ; I remember one 
passage of thg Durgd-saptasati, which, while describing 
the fight between the goddess Durga and the evil incarnate 
in the shape of the buffalo-demon, says, ' sārudhā tam 
mahasuram padenak ra nya kanthe ci sSilenainamatadayat,’ 
€., ‘(the goddess jumped) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and struck at his 
neck with her sala’ (it may be a trident or a barbed spear) 
The Puranic description of this fight may also be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durga as Mahisdmarddin: have 
very little similarity to the scene on the Indus seals just 
described. Mackay's seal No. 510 shows a buffalo which 
seems to have attacked a number of people who are lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an episode that 
actually oceurred to some of the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro, 
Mackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his character 


-of a “ Strong Bull °” gores a prostrate enemy.’ 


It is time now to refer to a few more early Indus Valley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of a somewhat similar 


nature, that seem to prove the existence of the Mother- 


goddess cult among the people of Mohenjo-daro and 
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phalli, baetylic stones and ring-stones. The same author 
.drew the attention of scholars to numbers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also in Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley in that they are not full-length images." 
The great majority of these female figurines appear as 'a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins, with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a long 
necklace.’ Mackay remarks (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 265), ‘In fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth or 
Mother-goddess are practically always nude, save for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dresses.' Now, an oblong terracotta. seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 
most probably contains a representation of the same goddess 
with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 
face 1s occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart, and ‘with a plant issuing from 
her womb; her arms are shown in the same position in 
which those of the prototype of Siva-Pasupati are shown; 
at her left side are shown a pair of tigers standing facing 
each other (these are regarded by Marshall as two genii, 
animal ministrants of the deity). The left part of the reverse 
side of this seal contains two human figures, one male and 
the other female ; the latter seated, with her hair dishevelled, 
raises her hands in supplication to the male who stands in 
front of her in a threatening attitude with a shield-like thing 
and a sickle-shaped object in his left and right hands respec- 
tively. Marshall suggests that the ' scene is intended to 
portray à human sacrifice connected with the Earth Goddess 
depicted on the other side, with whom we must also associate 
the two genii.' This striking and unique representation of 





= % : asi M.I C., Vol |; p- 48 ff. Marshall refera to the wide belt of 
the ancient world from the Indus to the Nile, in which these figurines have been 
ound; he is sure that they are ° effigies of the great Mother-Goddess or of one or 
ther of her local manifestations,’ 
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the goddess with a plant issuing from her womb is compared 


by Marshall with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age, 


from Bhita on which the goddess is shown with her legs in 
much the same position, but with a lotus issuing from her 
neck instead of from her womb.' One of the most interesting 
seals bearing the representation of a goddess, this time a 
tree-goddess or spirit, was discovered at Mohenjo-daro. The 
tree, an agvaitha as recognisable from its leaves shown on the 
top right corner, is represented by its two branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 
branches stands the nude deity having long hair, a pair of 
horns with probably a spring of foliage in between, or 
trisila horns, and armlets; in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling worshipper, also with long hair, armlets and 
horns (between a pair of these horns a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable), behind whom stands a goat with human 
face ; in the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, 
cach dressed in short kilt and wearing long pig tails with a 
spray of leaves or a feather in the hair; beyond the foot of 
the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle very 
similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 
daro (Pl. VII, Fig. 2). Marshall is of opinion that the whole 
scene represents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the 
composite human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 
divinity of a minor type accompanying the suppliant into 
the presence of the tree-goddess 

Though the objects now to be noted by me do not 
really fall in with the category of sealings, still I feel a brief 


3 
Vol. T, p. 42, Vol. IT, pl. XCIII, 304 | 
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reference to them will be of some use to us in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones 
are of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian. ‘ The most typical of them have their 
upper and lower surfaces undulating; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form ' 
(Marshall). Two explanations were suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of these objects; according to 
some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 
members, while according to others they were stone money. 
But Marshall has raised very reasonable objections to both 
these suggestions, and his original interpretation that these are 
to be regarded as representations of yoni, the female organ 
of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 
appears to be the correct one. When they are compared to 
the numbers of phalli—they are so realistic that they 
cannot be explained in any other way (cf. the realism 
manifest in the earliest stone phalli of the historic period dis- 
covered at Gudimallam, Mathura and other places)—that 
have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall's explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Valley 
both the phalli and the yoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
also been the case with the early phalli and the yon? stones 
of subsequent days. In fact, the lingam in arghya (or yoni) 
design. is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
in the conventional Sivalingas the spout-like projection, 
from which the pūjābhāga of the Sivalinga rises upward 
und which is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yont, 
is really a pranáli or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 
of water usually poured on the top of the emblem by the 
numerous devotees of the god.' These phalli and the ring 


LANE. a orate pedestal, however, in the conventional Sivaliigas of the sub- 
equent period were definitely regarded as illustrating the female principle as the 
n , 
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presentations. But one thing to be noted here is that, 
unlike the Taxila disc just described, the device app: 
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stones thus appear to have. separately symbolised the 
principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are highly 
esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has referred to his 
own discovery of several curious stone discs, three of which 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taxila, one from 
inside the structures uncovered near the foot of: Hathial 
(Taxila), and one at Kosam. The Hathial one is described 
by Marshall, thus: ‘It is of polished sandstone 3" 
in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con- 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating with honey-suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole ' (A.S.J.A.R., 
1927-28, P. 66, Pl. XX, Fig. 7). It will be of interest now to 
compare with the above Taxila discs a partially broken reddish 
steatite circular dise, about 21" in diameter, found at 
Rajghat, which contains on the outer side of its top surface 
a very  wellcarved Tecorative design. The decoration 


.consisís of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 


which is a female figure holding a bird in her outstretched 
right hand (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine symbol near her left shoulder) ; then follow 
in successive orders—a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a 
crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, a second palm-tree, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
circular dise near her left shoulder, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re- 
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here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
pression of the dise, and the hole is not there; the sur 
Du central hole 
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on this piece in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
Museum, that it can justifiably be assigned to the same 
age to which the Taxila, Kosam and other discs belong 
The same Museum has in its collection another fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
Rajghat near Banaras, which is more similar to the Taxila 
disc. This has a hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved two nude female figures 
with their hands stretched downwards with probably a honey: 
suckle in between them; on the flat surface of the disc 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 
a creeper( ?) with a lizard (or an alligator) in between them ; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early Brahmi 
script on its rim, which is illegible. Another partly broken 
similar disc hailing from Kosam, which was acquired 
by the aforesaid Museum at Banaras, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription in Asokan 
Brahmi. The inscription reads,...... ma m tha m ka 
bhai da ma tha lo ga tara ga a qa la(?) na(ni?) ka ye la m 
DG I o ; itis unfortunate that no sense can be made of 
it. The ring-stone has two bands of decoration cut in 
relief on one face around the hole. On one band can be 
seen a row of alligators below a twisted rope, and on the 
second band which extends into the hole are carved the 
nude goddesses between three-pronged trees, The inscription 
noted above appears on the side of the disc. All the above 
discs ean justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable 
with the pre-historic ring stones of the Indus Valley on the 
one hand and the cakras and the yantras of the Saktas 
the Visnupattas of the Vaisnavas and the dydqgapatas of the 
Jainas on the other. But their ideological association with 
the former, viz., the cakras and the yantras of the latter- 
day Sakta cult, appears to be closer.' Marshall observes 


ET ! Rai Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Museum, kindly gave me 
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about the Taxila discs, ' In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as ex voto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care inside the central hole 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female principle." 
The association of the mother-goddess of some of these 
discs with alligator or alligators is also of unique importance 
and interest from the point of view of the developed Sakti 
cult in India. In mediaeval Parvati images of Bengal, an 
alligator tor iguana, godha) is almost invariably shown 
on the pedestal. Godha plays a prominent part in the 
mythology of the goddess Candi and Kalaketu in the mediaeval 
mangalakavyas of Bengal. The animal is also found in 
many Umáà-Mahesvara reliefs of southern India. One of the 
earliest reliefs in which a godha is shown stretched in two 
hands of the twelve-armed goddess Mahisamarddini is carved 
on the ‘Chandragupta cave’ facade at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, 
Madhya Bharat) can be difinitely dated in the first or second 
year of the fifth century A.D. These details fully prove 
that the moorings of the Sakti cult in India go back to many 
centuries before the Christian era. Mention may be made 
in this connection of the twenty-one stone-dises that were 
accidentally discovered from a deep drain in May, 1951, in 
Murtazigan) Mahalla of the Patna City (a section of ancient 
⸗ Pataliputra). They are of soapstone, and the carvings on 
many of them are of a very high order; their date probably 
falls in the Sunga period. Five of them contain the figures 
of the nude mother or the fertility goddesses associated with 
various animals and birds like lion (some of them are winged), 
EE elephant, horse, antelope, stag, ram, goose, peacock and 
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parrot. In this strange medley of animals no alligator or 
Iguana is seen, it is true, but the association of lion and other 
animals and that of the birds with the goddesses is very 
significant. Profuse plant and vegetation designs, like 
those of lotus flower, palmyra, date-palm, etc., cluster round 
the goddess or goddesses, and they may emphasise the vegeta- 
tion aspect of the deity so prominent in the Purinic con- 
cept and worship of the goddess Durga, the divine Mother. 
They must have been used as cult objects, and did not merely 
'serve the purpose of decorating walls or doors' as suggested 
by Shere, and they fall in line with the other stone discs and 
rings recovered from various sites of India, Indus Valley on- 
wards. A ring-stone similar to the Taxila ring-stone, but 
with a Mauryan Brahmi inscription viśākha (Patna Museum 
Archeological Exhibit No. 8814) was wrongly described by 
Jayaswal as a toy-wheel; it has, however, no animal, plant 
or human figures, but has some decorative and geometrical 
designs in several rows round the central hole. It should 
be noted incidentally that these cult objects of the historical 
period were recovered mostly from historical sites such as 
Taxila, Kosam (Kausambi), Mathura, Banaras (Rajghat) 
and Patna (for an objective description of the Patna stone 
discs and ring, cf. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XXXVII (1951), 
pp. 178 ff. and plates; see also Pl. XII, Figs. 1-5). 


The pre-historic people of the Indus Valley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also, as is proved by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The worship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief. I have already referred 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the worship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 
portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional manner 
Many seals in the Indus Valley sites show the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality: ‘ One in which the tree itself is worshipped 
in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit 18 
| fied and endowed with human shape and human 
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attributes.” On several sealings of the Indus region (11.1.0.. 
Vol. I, Pl. XIL, Figs. 16, 20, 21, 25, 26), various sacred trees 
are represented which the artists have attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be like 
those enclosed by walls or railings commonly surrounding 
the base of the sacred trees (vrksacaityas) depicted in 
the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth chapter 
of this book, I have drawn the attention of my readers to one 
of the commonest devices on the early indigenous coins of 
India, which is ‘tree within railing.’ These enclosed 
trees on the Indus seals can very well be compared with the 
above and can justifiably be taken as distant prototypes of 
the vrksacaityas and the sthalavrksas represented by the 
latter. ‘The terracotta seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa 
has as its obverse device ' a deity wearing a kilt or short 
tunic and a three-pointed head-dress (or trisūla horns?), 
standing under an ornamental arch, which appears to be 
made of the bent bough of a pipal tree. The lower ends of 
this bough are rounded up to form loops, each enclosing a 
star. The head of the deity is turned a little towards the 
right and on both arms he wears a number of armlets ' 
(Vats, ibid., Vol. I, pp. 43-4). The device on one of the sides 
of a three-sided terracotta prism discovered at Mohenjo-daro, 
ean be described thus: On the extreme right a horned 
figure with arms adorned with bracelets, standing between 


two pipal trees; on its left, a sacred goat decorated with 


garlands, recalling the scene explained by Marshall as the 
epiphany of the tree-goddess ; beyond it a kneeling horned 


deity, apparently a goddess (cf. the long pig-tail), holding 
out her hands, a small offering table with something 





like a bird on it being shown on the extreme left (Mackay 
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referred to in this connection. Two men are shown, each 
carrying a tree, torn from the ground, with their roots 
clearly visible; perhaps; the men are about to transplant 
the trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures; the leafy nature of the arm of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Mackay has cited an interesting parallel to this scene in 
that of the Puranic story of the Yamalarjuna trees which 
were uprooted by the child Krsna, thereby releasing the 
two spirits confined in them. We find its iconographic 
presentation in reliefs of the late Gupta period and-afterwards, 
and it has been suggested by Mackay that it owed its origin 
to a similar myth of a much earlier date.’ 

"The above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Valley has partially acquainted us with the nature 
of the beliefs and practices of the pre-historic people of 
India in that region. Several conclusions have been 
drawn about the iconographic presentation of some of 
heir gods and goddesses after a careful study of the devices 
appearing on the seals and amulets; the nature of these 
conclusions, however, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As I have said in the second chapter, the un- 
ravelling of the mystery of the script and language of the 
seals, if it is ever unravelled at all, will shed more definite 
light on the problem.* Marshall makes the interesting 
remark about the representation of the Indus Valley divini- 
ties of the remote past that ' the people of Mohenjo-daro 
had' not only reached the stage of anthropomorphising 
their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 
as well as in the aniconic'; for, the highly convention- 


E: — The two Arjuna trees were really the two sons of the Yaksa king Kubera, 

riz., Manigrivi oscar retis who were cursed by Narada to be changed into 
pn released them from this accursed existence by uprooting the trees 
amulet i» somewhat different from ite purapic 
former, two persons instead of one are shown 
bands. 
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alized type of the image of what he justifiably describes 
as the prototype of Siva-Pasupati, ‘its stylized details and 
the fact that the kindred image portrayed on the faience 
sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 


being a copy of a cult idol." The decoration (cf. the 
armlets, head-dress, etc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head appear 


also in other figures, some of which may depict the 
different aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 
either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 
above characteristics, is shown as an object of veneration 
Many composite human and animal figures found on the 
seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
their theriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic forms, 
though many others are to be regarded as mere accessories. 
Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 
being worshipped by the people in those days. 

The most interesting fact to be noted in this connection 
is that the ideology which seems to underlie many of the 
above divinities corresponds very little to the concept of such 
Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Varuna and others. It 
is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hindu 
divinities and their representations as those of so many Hindu 
gods, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu deities. The apparent reproductions of 
mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also have 
contained the germs of different mythologies of the later 
period. It is not suggested, however, that the myths current 
about many of the Vedie gods and the anthropomorphic 
ons underlying them had nothing to do with the 
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demonstrated in anv work dealing with the images of the 
various Hindu gods and goddesses. But what I want to 
emphasise here is that the Vedic traits of the latter especially 
in the case of some of the cult divinities. were really super- 
imposed on their primitive pre-Vedie core. As the Vedic 
period was far nearer to the epic and puràánic times and as 
copious literary data of the former age are available to us, 
we can trace out the analogies and influences with more 
certainty. Further researches and excavations in various old 
sites of India, let us hope, will supply us with more clues and 
links of the intervening period, that are now missing, which 
will enable us to connect the Indus Valley evidence with the 
epic and the puranic data with more definiteness. Even the 
changes in the Vedic beliefs and practices of a date later than 
that of the early Rgvedic hymns, as has been suggested by me 
in the previous seetions of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these prehistoric people of India. 
Seals and seal matrices with devices of an iconographic 
character on their surface, which can be dated in the Maurya 
or the Sunga period, are very rare. The small stone discs 
with the figures of the Mother-Goddess (Earth Goddess?) 
carved around their central hole have already been mentioned 
by me in connection with the ring-stones discovered in the 
sites of the Indus Valley ; but they cannot be described as so 
many seals. Numerous terracotta seals, however, with 
Hindu divinities and their emblems on them, have been 
unearthed in two of the old sites in Northern India, viz., 
Basarh and Bhita, which are of great archeological interest ; 
these mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being of a still earlier date. To these will have to be added 
the terracotta seals of the Kushan and Gupta periods found 
at Rajghat near Banaras (a few in this lot even go back to 
the Sunga date, though they do not bear any iconographic 
device); some of them bear representations of deities and 
. their emblems. Many terracotta seals were also unearthed 
. at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest from icono- 
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served by these seals: some were attached with a string to 
letter tablets; others were royal, official or mercantile guild 
tokens meant for the use of their servants and followers; a 
few of them again were undoubtedly manufactured for the 
use of the heads of religious establishments and their retainers, 
and a vast number were also the sealings of private 
individuals. It has been suggested that as a large number 
of such seals (over 700) were discovered in one single spot at 
Basarh, it is likely that the seal matrices were manufactured 
there ; so many impressions—sometimes double, triple, and 
multiple—ón a single lump of clay denoted that the former 
were being tested in that way. The finished seals were 
usually made of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of 
the processes to be mentioned in connection with the manu- 
facture of terracotta images in the next chapter. Most of 
them were burnt after they had received the impressions : 
from the particular seal matrices, some being very lightly 
burnt, while a few others were merely sun-burnt. Many of 
the above varieties of seals bear the figures of several 
Brahmanical gods and their emblems, the former being 
fewer in comparison with the latter. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accompanied with some auspicious 
symbol is engraved, without any impression of his iconic 
figure or emblem, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cases, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or his emblem or emblems 
reproduced on the seals, as we find on some coins of the 
Paficala series. One thing, however, is quite evident from - 

= our study of representative specimens from Bhita and _ 

©  Basarh, viz., that even when the Brahmanical cult-gods were — 

I o vem. being iconically represented, they were comparatively in- 
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Vaisnava in character, but when appearing alone may some- 
times denote the Sankhanidhi of Kubera, a very appropriate 
symbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva and his emblems are found depicted on the seals in 
various ways. I have already referred to the representation 
of him in his linga form between two trees with the legend 

pddapesvara ` in the field in Gupta characters, which I 
lound in the collection of Dhir Sing Nahar of Calcutta. A 
pointed oval seal was discovered by 'T. Bloch at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivalinga with a trident-battle-axe 
symbol (Bloch simply says trigila, but the combmed trisüla- 
parasu is quite clear from his plate), the legend in exergue 
below being Amrātakeśvara, meaning the lord of Amrataka 
(Pl. X, Fig. 9. Now Amritaka is the name of a mountain: 
Bloch draws our attention to the eight Guhya lingas men- 
tioned in the Matsyapurdna, viz., Hariécandra, Amritake- 
$vara, Jale$vara, Sriparvata, Mahalaya, Krmicandesvara, 
Kedara and Mahabhairava, which, according to him, were 
situated in Avimukta, i.e., Banaras (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. 110, No. 30, Pl. XL, 2). Bloch remarks about it: ‘ The 
letter to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amràatakesvara' (/bid., p. 104). 
The oval seal (No. 39) in the same series (ibid., p. 111) simply 
bears the legend Nama Pasupateh. The square seal matrix 
(No. 574) discovered by D. B. Spooner at -the same site 
(Basarh) in 1913-14, and reproduced by him in the Annual 
Report of the vear (Pl. XLIX) bears three symbols on the top 
section and the legend Banjulaka in early Gupta characters in 
the lower one, the sections being separated by two closely 

parallel horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one 
is a £frisila with a short handle, that on the right * resembling 
in shape the early Brahmi character for dhu ' is nothing but 
a longish water-vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and the other on 
the left * looking like ra ' is but a short staff as is placed in 
one of the hands of the same deity appearing on some af 
Huvishka's coins. So, these are nothing but the three attri- 
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impression of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at 

Basarh (ibid., pp. 121, 150, PI. L, No. 672) shows ʻa very 

roughly sketched bullock running to right with the crescent 

moon above ' (the suggested reading Mdradatta cannot be 

supported if one refers to the plate, and I can suggest no othe 

reading as the plate is too indistinct); this is, of course, . 

nothing but Siva with crescent moon (Sasankasekhara) in his 

theriomorphic form (Nandin). The unique seal impression 

(ibid., p. 129, No. 84, Pl. XLVD shows on the upper edge of 

its slightly concave surface a small conventional $ankha in 

outline anda very good humped bull recumbent to left in the 

middle of the field ; the legend is Rudradevasya. The former 

may have no Visnuite association here and may simply stand 

for the gankhanidhi. The humped bull appears on several 

other seals from Spooner's find at Basarh, the name of the 
owner, such as Rudraraksita, etc., in them (a good many of . 

them are inscribed) showing its cult connection ;on some there 

is a globular object placed between the horns of the animal, 

which shows, according to some scholars, Sassanian influence. 

But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner's list (ibid., 

p. 142, No. 369, with one duplicate, Pl. XLVIII) requires 
. notice here, for it bears five interesting emblems 1n a row on 

its top section ; Spooner describes them as ' (1) a tall vase 

with radiating rays or flower-stalks ; (2) something that looks 

like a tall and slender tree, such as a poplar, not that I 
suppose it is a poplar in reality ; (3) the central figure, which 
" has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base; (4) a र 
^ —  battle-axe to left surmounted by a trident; (5) a kalasa with 









— * he seal is undoubtedly Saiva in character as the — x ption ^ 
| on it shows, and of the five emblems, the tride unies 
—. particularly belongs to this cult; the vase, represen en | zy 
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schematic way, the somewhat realistic linga on a wide base, 
while the one to its immediate proper right is nothing but 
a Sakti (spear) with a long flat blade. There is, thus, not 
much difficulty in defining the five objects, as Spooner thinks ; 
an interesting detail which has been missed by him is that 
all these five emblems are placed on separate pedestals on 
‘the ribbon-like horizontal band a little below the true 
centre,’ thus indicating their sacred character. The fine 
seal No. 764 (ibid., p. 152, Pl. L) contains a device which 
has been described by Spooner as follows—* a tall female 
figure standing facing, with the upper part of the body bent 
considerably to the proper left, left hand on hip; right 
extended toward the right us in the varadamudraé. The figure 
is seemingly nude, but there are draperies floating to left and 
right from the level of the waist, and some garland or drapery 
pendent in front, as though suspended from a girdle around 
the waist ;...... the most curious feature of all is the head- 
dress which she wears, like a single high horn with streamer 
floating to the (proper) left." I had to quote the above descrip- 
tion at some length for the correct understanding of the 
iconography of the figure; the seal is very imperfectly 
reproduced in the plate, a reference to which will enable us 
to add some features unnoticed by Spooner ànd tentatively 
explain their nature. The left breast of the figure is 
abnormally large in proportion to the right one, which holds 
a staff-like object in its right hand ; ' the eurious head-dress 
like a single high horn’ is nothing but the longish 
coil of विवि shown on the heads of Siva figures, and 
it should be noted, it is deliberately placed on one,—41.e., the 
rightside of the head; lastly, there seem to be traces of the 
ürdhvalinga feature on the front part of the waist. On the 
basis of these observations of mine, there can be no hesitation 
about the we Me of the figure; it really represents the 
Ardhanarigvara t of Siva, in which the left half is 
that of Uma, and the right that of the god himself. The 
d the right hand, the longish coil of jatà placed on the 
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to à male figure) and the probable ardhvalinga feature—all 
these support my suggestion, ‘The legend could not be fully 
read by Spooner and its hazy reproduction does not help us 
to improve the reading which is...tipuraksasasthidattah. It 
may be observed here that this is one of the earliest representa- 
tions of the Ardhanarisvara aspect of Siva in art; I have 
already drawn the attention of my readers to Bardasanes' 
mention of it. V. S. Agrawala draws our attention to a 
miniature relief depicting the same theme, which belongs to 
the Kushan period ; it was in the collection of the late Pandit 
Radhakrisbna of Mathura (J.1.8.0.4.. 1937 p. 124, Pl. 
ALIV, € The concave impress of a seal (No. 422, ibid 
p. 143, Pl. XLVIII) has a battle-axe, with a long handle laid 
lengthwise of the seal, as its device. "The long legend in 
very small characters is not legible, but seems to end i 
dattasya. The battle-axe is a Saiva emblem and it is very 
frequently found in Siva images of later period (ef. 
Parasumyrgavarabhitihastam) ; the Siva figure of the Gudi- 
mallam lihga, one of the earliest sculptures of Siva, carries 
in one of its two hands a battle-axe. 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features; not only are various Saiva emblems like the linga, 
the trident-axe, the nandipdda and the bull (the bull in some 
instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appearing 
on Satavahana coins) clearly recognisable on them, as well 
as on the seals of the officials, localities and private indivi- 
duals, but there appear also human representations of Siva, 
though rarely. Some of the religious seals bear the different 
appellations of Siva such as Kalesvara, Kalanjara-bhattaraka 
Bhadregvara, Maheévara (?) and Nandi—the last being the 
name of his mount. One of the oval seals in Marshall's list 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, pp. 47, 49, Pl. XVIIT, No. 14) has a 
trident-axe flanked by a diagram of dots, really a hill symbol 

nd an unidentified emblem on its left ; the legend in east 
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would seem to have been presented as an offering at some 
shrine of Siva at Bhita. The seal next in the list is also 
Saiva in nature; it bears a realistic Sivalinga with an 
umbrella on one side and a trident on the othe The linga 
is placed on a hill in the form of a well-arranged pile of round 
balls, below which is a waved line probably standing for a 
river; the legend in northern Gupta characters is Kalanjara- 
bhattarakasya, i.e., ' of the lord of Kalanjara.' Kalanjara, 
according to Cunningham, is the name of a hill in Bundel- 
khand, the favourite resort of Saiva tapasvins from very 
early times (4.5. R., XXI, p. 20 ff). The manner in which 
the Mahābhārata refers twice to the Saiva shrines. at 
Kalanjara in its Tirthayatra Parvadhyaya of the Vanaparvan 
definitely proves their importance.’ ‘This seal was evidently 
issued from a Saiva shrine on the Kalafijara hill, though no 
remains of a temple exist on the hill at present. The seal 
No. 16 bears also a Sivalinga of an extremely realistic nature, 
placed on a pedestal with the representation of a hill on one 
side and a trident-axe on the other, having a legend 
K(aMa(A)jara in north-eastern Gupta characters (Pl. XI, 
Fig. 9). But the next seal—that numbered 17—is of unique 
iconographic interest ; it bears a two-armed male figure seated 
in lalitásana pose on a paádapitha with uncertain objects in 
* his hands. There appear to be foliage(?) or flames over 
head and shoulders; the legend in northern characters of the 
4th or 5th century A.D. is Bhadresvara (Pl. XI, Fig. 10) 
Marshall says that ' this is the name of the Sivalinga of 
Kalpagrama (not identified up to date) according to the 
Vamanapurana (Ch. 46). The male figure may, therefore, 












— ——— labhet || Yah endtastarpayet tatra girau 
Es ahiyeta naro nüstyatra samšayāh | Thus the waved 
Kalsfijara hill, is the river or deeahrada near it 
also Chapter 87, verse 21—Hiranyacinduh 
Ki —* the Matsyapurüna we find mention of 
a as one = the places very much sacred on account of Siva's presence; 
re saiva 4a: ळा पकार «thi efearam | Etdni ca pavitrani «ànnidhyáddhi 
Range the hill somewhere near 
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be Siva in the Bhadresvara aspect.” The figure is unmistak- 

ably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallie and human 

mode of representing the divinity. If the reading of the 

legend on seal No. 23 as Bhagarato Ma(h)jesearasya is correct, 

Marshall says that it is problematic Gbid., p. 50, Pl. XVIID, 

then the two-armed male figure standing facing with right 

hand outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds of drapery 

falling on- both sides, may also represent Siva. The three 

Bhita seals numbering 26-28, described by Marshall in 

4.8.1.4. R., 1911-12 (p. 51 and Pl. XVIID, require notice in 

this connection: The first bears on it a bull standing to left 

With a crescent under its neck ; a woman stands in front, with 

her right hand outstretched and left hand on hip; a 

post or a thunderbolt appears behind the bull; bow 
* with arrow and pile of balls (i the symbol for mountain), 
similar to those in Kolhapur series of the -Andhra . 
coins, are shown in exergue. Similar figures are present 
on the second (No. 27) though in a transposed manner 
and on the third (28), the latter being much worn. The legend 
on No. 26 is Maharaja Gautamiputrasya Sri Sirameghasya in : 
characters of the 2nd-3rd century A.D., while the legend in ? 
similar characters on No. 27 is (Rā)jña Vāsasu CVásisthi) 
putrasya Sri Bhimasena (sya). Marshall remarks about the 
first that ‘the bull and crescent point to the king's leaning ha 
towards Saivism ;' the bow and arrow as well as the mountain 
are also characteristic emblems of Siva. The female figure on 
the seals very probably stands for Durga, the consort of 
the same on seal No. 23, where we may find the god himself —— 
human form.' The Bhita seal 44, of an offic "n y 
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fact that all three are placed on pedestals. The early Gupta 
legend in northern characters is Dandandyaka-Sri Sankara- 
dattasya the name of the official is no doubt Saiva and so 
the animal form of Siva in the centre of his seal is quite 
appropriate ; but to this sectary, Vispu is also an object of 
adoration, for his two emblems (we shall see presently that 
the uncertain symbol © is a Vaisnava one) are allotted 
honoured, though subordinate, positions in his seal. The 
devices of particularly Saiva connection that are to be found 
on the other seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita 
are bull, trident, trident-axe, nandipdda, ete. 9 
The unique seals of the late Gupta and the early mediæva) 
period that were discovered at Nalanda contain some figures 
of Brahmanical deities and their emblems, interesting both 
from the artistic and the iconographic point of view. It will be 
possible to notice at some length only some of them in this 
connection. Nalanda was principally associated with 
Buddhism, and it is interesting to find so many Brahmanical 
Hindu deities and their emblems on these seals. But such 
devices appear mostly on the sealings of royal personages, 
private officials and village organisations (grüma or grdmika 
janapada), the Mahávihára seals mostly bearing Buddhist 
emblems. It proves that the rulers of the land as well as a 
good many of their subjects living around the famous 
Buddhist monastery and seat of learning were followers of 
the Brahmanical creeds. Sometimes seals with Brahmanical 
deities on them were tested on lumps of clay bearing 
impressions of monastic seals, Hindu and Buddhist devices 



















0. seat on the back of a lion, described in the seal 
d as Srimad-Der, is shown on a sealing (S.I., 305) 
side the name and emblems of 
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Matrkas, but here the goddess does not look like her. Another 
buffalo-riding four-armed Devi appears on a sealing 
(6.1., 547) with a sword and a wheel (cakra) in her upper 
right and left hands, and a trident (trifala) in her lower 
right, the object in the lower left being indistinct. She also 
does not look like Varihi, and the emblems held by ber hands 
are indicative of cult amalgam. A. fragmentary seal 
(S./., 915) has a six-armed goddess riding on a bull, and she 
may stand for Maheéwari, a Sakti of Siva and one of the 
Matrkas, the number of hands being unusual. A round burnt 
red clay seating (S. 9, R. 92) contains a seated goddess with a 
noose (isa), a trident, a lotus bud and a water-vessel 
(kamandalu) respectively in her four hands from the lower right 
onwards ; the two-line legend is Brihmani-gramajanapadasya 
(the legend and at least two of her attributes may तः 
associate her with Brahmáni, another of the Matrkas) vd 
‘eight-armed goddess seated on a lion, presumably the goddess - 
Durga, appears on an ` elongated oval ' sealing of a grüma- 
janapada (S. 9, R. 19); a w eel, a bow and a trident can be 
recognised among her emblems. Devices on two seals (S. 9,- 
R. 55 and S. 9, R. 144) with the respective legends Kāli- 


grümakiya-jamapada and Sri Nélanda-pratibaddha-Bhiitika- 

! '(grüma ...janapadasya are very interesting from the = | 
s iconographic point of view. They appear to be four-armed | 
xd > omen riding on alligators or iguanas; the association of 
mal A gated. Te aoe i 
of the period. The device on 
9, R. IA.) shows the eight-armed In 
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mark on it not distinguishable from the reproduction), flesh- 
loss and haggard look (nirmémegd), her sitting posture and 
attributes leave httle doubt that she stands lor Cimupdà, bhe 
of the most terrific forms of the goddess Durga (PI. X, 
Fig. 11). The aforesaid devices fully prove that Nalanda and 
its environs were flourishing seats of Sakti worship in the late 
Gupta and early mediwval periods, when many of the icono- 
graphic varieties of the goddess served as objects of warship 

to the local people P 
The other Bralimanical creeds were also followed im the 
region, A sealing of the Udumbaraka village (legend 
Udumbaraka-qramasya, S.L., 789) contains a seated Ganeda 
with four hands holding a rosary (aksamáld), « hatchet 
(para$u), an elephant goad (ahknia) and a dish of sweets 
(modakabhanda) from the lower right onwards ; the elephant 
| head with the trunk applied to the pot of sweetmeat is quite 
distinct. The lump of clay having two seal impressions | 
(S.I., 645 and 811) has on one of them the two-armed figure 
of Siva seated on a’ flat «stool between a tree on the 
right and a trident on tbe left, snakes being shown round 
his head and the trident ; the left side of this clay-lump bears 
the dharma-cakra device used on the seals of the Caturddi- 
|. éáryya rane च (* the congregation of the monks from 
— four quarters `) at Nalanda. The device on the seal (8.15., 
442) of the Kalapinaka-grama consists of a four-armed Siva 
with a canopy of snake-hoods, flanked by a tree and a lighted 
lamp on a stand on either side, holding a trident and other. 
* ts in his hands. The name of the village Kalapinaka, 
be noted in this connection; Siva is Kalo Maha- 
"Time Eternal’) on the one hand and Pinaki 
nika bow" on the other) (PI. X, Fig. 12) 
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adhikaranasya ; S.I., 790). There are other divinities and 
emblems on the seal impressions, and it is not possible to refer 
to each and everyone of them in detail. It is interesting to 
note, however, that figures of Visnu are conspicuous by their 
absence on these sealings, though figures of Gaja-Laksmi and 
Garuda can be recognised among the devices.' 

It will be of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
seals of the Gupta and  pre-Gupta periods which 
have been discovered at Rajghat near Banaras, and which 
contain the representations of some Saiva emblems. A 
large Gupta seal impression has a bull to left with a combined 
trident-axe in front; the legend below reads—4A vimuktesvara- 
bhattaraka. A fragmentary circular seal ¿with the legend 
Rajno Abhayasya in the lst and 2nd century A.D. Brahmi 
script bears a bull to the left with the three-arched symbol 
(a hill) in front; there appear also traces of a cakra, a Sankha 
and a spear. This shows a combination of Vaisnava and 
Saiva emblems. A sealing with the legend Phalgunimitrasya 


— in Ist century B.C. Brahmi seript bears: a. bull standing to 


left facing a standard (tridenit?). A circular seal with 
indistinct legend in Gupta characters bears a Sivalinga 
flanked by a combined trident-axe on left and a double-faced 
thunderbolt on right. A lenticular sealing with the legend 
Yogesvara in Gupta script has a serpent device with a trident 
on one side and a rosary on the other. The circular sealing 
bearing the legend in early Gupta script, Sri devadevasvami 


(nah), is of unique interest, for it undoubtedly shows one 


mode of representing Siva in human form, the devadevasvani 
of the inscription. The god stands facing, on an elaborate 


pedestal, with outstretched arms holding a wreath (ora noose ?) 
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the Bhadreśvara one on the Bhita seal noticed above. The 
device on another seal with legend Sri-Avi(mu)ktegvara in 
Gupta script can be usefully compared with the large Gupta 
seal noticed first in this series -(one with the legend 
Avimuktesvara-bhattaraka). Here also, the bull is seated to 
left, but it 1s flanked by a trident to the left and a !ridandi to 
the right. A circular seal of black clay shows an ankusa 
(elephant-goad) on a pedestal with the legend Sauridharmmah 
in Gupta characters below. A circular seal has the device of 
& bull seated to left on pedestal; the legend below in the 
Brahmi script of the Suga period reads Gopasenasa. 
Another circular black clay seal impression shows a bull 
standing to left with a yupa standard in front and a cakra 
standard behind; the legend below is Ndgdrjunasa in early 
Kushan Brahmi script. An oval seal with bull seated to left 
has the owner's name as Candesvaradása in Gupta characters; 
it means ' the slave or devotee of CandeSvara '. Candesvara 
is one of the names of Siva and is also the name of one of 
the principal Sivaganas (cf. the Candesanugrahamurti ‘e 
Siva) a 
As regards Visnu and his emblems in the various 
terracotta seals, a seal from Basarh, numbered 31, described 
by T. Bloch in A.S.J.A.R., 1903-04 (pp. 110-1, Pl. XL. 3), 
Y is highly interesting. Bloch describes it as follow 
Ornamental tri$üla in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, Saniha and solar dise ; to left symbol for moon 
and ornamental wheel ; horizontal line below which the two- 
lined legend is (1) Sri-Visnupádasvami-Nà- (2) rdya(na)’, 
meaning ' Narayana, the lord of the illustrious Visnupada.’ 
Bloch further remarks, ' This looks as if the seal came 
from the authorities of a temple of Visnupada, perhaps the œ 
famous shrine at Gaya. If I am right, the seal would prove 
the existence of this temple in the 4th century A.D.' (ibid 
— p.104). "The seal being thus without doubt a Vaisnava one, 
the central position given to a Saiva emblem is queer ; but the 
sy bol is —* ainly not ornamental tri$ula, but an ornate 
. h simpler one which is sometimes described 
(cf., figs. 11 and 12in Pl. ID. The Bhita 
y "Pre. ६२, | 
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seal No. 36, as described by Marshall (A.S.LA.R., 1911-12, =" 
p. ०3, Pl. XIX), has symbols of wheel and conch with a 
variant of the above symbol, named ' uncertain symbol ' by 
lim, between the two; Marshall ‘rightly remarked that the 
other two symbols being Vaisuava, the intervening one must 
also be a Vaisnava one, but-he was unable to identify it. All 
these different syhibols are originally derived from the so- 
called Naga svmbol- just mentioned, in which D. R 
Bhandarkar recognised the kaustubha mahi, the jewel par 
excellence, which adorns the breast of Visnu (kaustubhanani- 
bhiüsitoraskah ; Brhütsainhita, Ch. 57, v.31) he saw the sign 
on the breast of the Visnu figure scnlptured in the verandah of 
the cave at Udayagiri, bearing the date 82 (Gupta era) as also 
on the breast of the Garuda which crowned the Besnagar 
~ column (4.8.7.4. R., 1913-14, p. 211). A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
- - on tlie other hand, would identify it as the srtrvatsa mark, one . 
of the eight auspicious-signs (astamangala) in Jain literature 
and art, which. is also a Vaisnava symbol (Ost-Asintische 
eitschrift,. 1927-28, pp. 183-4).  Varàáhamihira" describes 
i. image of Visnu as Srivatsa@nkitavaksa and sò Coomara- 
amy's suggestion Js not less ikely: “In any tase, there is : 
no doubt about the Vaisnava character of the symbol and its 
variants in its-present association and^we have seen how one 
form of it appears on the Bhita seal of Sankaradatta. Now © 
the symbol on the Visnupada temple seal described by Bloch 
as ‘a staff=consisting of seven dots" (PIT, Fig. 12) is” 
E. nothing but the Indian variant of the peculiar — shown in 
3 — the hands of Siva on Maues' coin, the biscriptual ipper sei 
= of Sivaraksita, and in one of the hands of the f | 
zt posite god on the nicolo seal wrongly attributed by - 
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numismatic as well as sculptural, the emblem in question is 
associated with Siva as well as Visnu,.yet there is no doubt 
about its closer assogiation with the latter in later times, 
though in a ewe. uid in its Visnuite association it is 
to be described as a variant of gadā, while-in its Sivaite one, 
as a form of danda. Now the remaining symbols on the 
seal in question, S$aikha on one side and eakra on the other, are 
undoubtedly Vaisnaya emblems, the sun and the moon being 
shown as adjuncts on the top; and in A temple seal of Sri 
Visnupada-Svami Narayana all these are quite appropriate 
- The seals numbering 32 “and 34 described "by Bloch 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, p did, PI. NLD-béar ornamental 
wheel on altar with two. «enl has one on-efther side; the 
former bears the legend in two lines below the horizontal 
hne with its "ends. turned up, Jayaty-ananto bhagavdn 
. s-Ambah, translated by. him as ° Victorious- is- the. lord 
Ananta (Siva) with Amba (Durgi). -But the emblems 
being Vaisnava, Ananta and Ambā here refer to Vasudeva- 
= Nisnu (ef. Bhagavddgita, VI 16—Arjuna “describes the 
Lord—Pasyami- tvdm sarvate nantarüpaám, . Nantam na 
madhyam na Punastach dim ; temples of god Ananta Vasudeva 
are known from medieval fimes onward) and his consort 
Laksmi (standing for Amba which also means mother) 
‘The seal No. 37 has the Srivatsa (wrongly described as shield 
by Bloch) on an altar flanked by two Sankhas, with a two-line 
inscription, Fitam  bhagavato’ nantasya  namde(sva)rivara- 
amina(h), the reading of which is doubtful ; Bloch translates 
“it thus, * Victorious is the Lord Ananta (Siva), the chosen 
= band of le$vari (Durga). The same remark as has 
e been made ji T sard to Bloch’s interpretation of the 
Ja d 'gend 1 oi NO. S 2 is applicable here: NandeSvari is no doubt 
ym of cms d also mean Laksmi 


e. | buta 
i the cons is | Nanda is given as. 
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another name of the god)—the character of the emblems 
supporting the above suggestion. Spooner’s excavations in 
the Basarh site in 1913-14 brought up among others a few 
ils which are unique from the standpoint of Visnuite 
iconography. The seal No. 54 without legend bears on its oval 
area a finely executed figure of a boar recumbent to the left ; 
the boar represents the Varāha avatdra of Visnu. But the 
oval seal No. 191 is one of the most interesting in the series 
for it shows the figure of Nrsimha, his man-lion incarnation 
seated facing in the lalitasana pose on a high pedestal; his 
right arm is raised, while the left rests on hip; the legend, 
however, is extremely faint, and no-certain reading of it can : 
be offered. Spooner rightly remarks that ‘it provides us 
with our oldest datable representation of the deity Nrsimha 
vin India’; the sealing is certainly of Gupta date. This 
device is very important, for it definitely shows that as early L 
as the period when it was manufactured, this particular 
incarnatory form of Visnu had acquired. the form of the 
regular cult-picture usually placed in thè main sanctum of a 
temple; it is distinct from the elaborate reliefs illustrative of 
the mythology underlying this incarnation, which were — 
3 usually prominently placed in the subsidiary shrines in a 
Vaisnava temple. 
Of the many religious seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall-at Bhita, only one bears the name.of Vasudeva ; 
A the much worn, nearly oval seal No. 21 in the series contains — 
| the legend in northern Gupta characters—(Namo Bhag 
xe te Vasude(vdya). Marshall says that the sealing as interest- | 
EZ ing, for it shows that Bhita possessed a of Vàsude 
* as the Gupta period. The male figure on the seal No. 22, - 
da anding facing with its right hand outstretched below which 
is the varia ay $rivatsa mark (Marshall 3 the 
in t the one figuring on a lead coin 
Pu aüyi, re yl, re by Rapson in OCA W.K. r 353 
v. "T ue । undo | its left hand on hip with a conch-shell near —— 
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is defaced. Among the seals of officials and private indivi- 
duals are to be found emblems which are Vaisnava in 
character, the names of the former in many cases showing 
Vaisnava features. Thus, the srivatsa mark on seal No. 86 
is accompanied with a legend, tentatively read as Vasudevasya, 
the wheel mark on No. 88, with Padmandbha, etc. Marshall 
remarks about the latter: ' The device of wheel may have 
been selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanábha is also 
an epithet of Visnu, who wields the wheel” (A.S.I.A.R., 
1911-12, pp. 50, 58; Pls. XVIII, XX). 
vV/The number of seals found at Rajghat bearing Vaisnava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the legend (De ?)varatasvamin(i ?) in Gupta script 
bears a cakra flanked on either side by a Sankha. Another 
such ‘seal has the same Vaisnava emblems, the Gupta 
legend reading Dharmanaddha. An oval seal bears the 
legend Buddhasya in the Brahmi script of the Kushan 
period in the middle, flanked on either side by standards 
with a cakra and a fish-tailed lion as capitals. The. 
owner's name (Buddha) in association with the above 
emblems is interesting 
Laksmi very appropriately occurs several times in the 
- sealings dug up at Basarh and Bhita. I have shown how 
P frequently the type was utilised in Indian art of the pre- 
Christian and early post-Christian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of this figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has been some difference of 
opinion among scholars. Marshall, in his latest monumental 
work on Sanchi (p. 96, f. n. 1), reconciles this difference ; 
he says, ' Some of the Maya figures on the balustrades 
tr and ma are identical with the familiar type of Sri- © 
| ksmi, 8 anding or seated on lotus, which the Buddhists 
a: pprop riated, along with so many other formulae 
n the T urrent art of the period, since it x 
that the Sri-Laksmi type goes back 
e age than Buddhism.’ Now, there can 
preise about. the. character of this 
articular motif and its variants in the Gupta seals of 
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Bhita and Basarh; in the Gupta coins, she is figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter- 
part of the foreign Ardochso motif. The terracotta figurine 
of the Maurya-Sunga period (No, 550 in Spooner’s list, 
A.S.I.A.H., 1913-14, p. 116, Pl. XLIV) very probably 
presents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of a very unusual 
type, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna- 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
torque. Some very finely executed seals from Basarh 
of the Gupta period that were noticed by T. Bloch in his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh (A.S.J.A.R.,- 1903-04, 
pp. 107ff., Pls. XL and XLI) bear on them the Gaja- 
Laksmi figure and a few of its variants. The seal of the 
Kumadramatyadhikarana (ibid, p. 107, No. 3; 3 specimens 
were found) shows Laksmi standing in the midst of a group of . 
trees with elephants pouring water over her and two dwarfish 
attendants holding objects like money-bags. Seal No. 4 
of which as many as 28 specimens were found has the same 
goddess (ibid, Pl. XL, 10), but here the attendants are 
absent ; No. 5, of which 9 specimens were discovered, shows : 
the Gaja-Laksmi type, the left hand holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower and the two dwarfish attendants pouring 
i out small objects from round pots; No. 6, of which 12 
specimens are known, shows Gaja-Laksmi as above, but 
here the elephants stand on flowers, attended by a kneeling 
male on each side with a knob on his head and with a 
money-bag in front of each from which he throws down | 
| small round objects which are coins (Pl. XI, Fig. 1; the | 
_ Shape of the money-bag is exactly similar to that of the  —— 
© several bags shown under the so-called Kalpadruma pital ‘a 
. found at Besnagar and noticed by me in detail in E 
Ch ID. Many such figures more or less similar to | 
r were found by Bloch and it will not be necessary 
ich. * types e in detail —— 's suggestion. 
figures c L «smi in these seals that — 
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they are not really Kuberas, but his Yaksas who are 
the custodians of riches. ‘The combination of Laksmi, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity, and the Yaksas connected 
with riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 
that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 
specially favoured by this goddess. Bloch remarks, ‘ The 
combination of Laksmi and Kubera, however, is not known 
to me to occur anywhere else in Indian art, and my theory 
should, therefore, only be regarded as hypothetical.’ I may, 
however, refer here to the Markandeyapurdna passage, 
already quoted by me while explaining the  Besnagar 
Capital in Chapter III ; in connection with the enu- 
meration of eight nidhis, the Purina says, Padmini 
nama ya vidya Lalksmistasyidhidevata | Tadadharasca nidha- 
yastin me nigadatah $rnu.' Thus, the eight nidhis which are 
narticularly associated with Kubera are the ddharas of 
Padmini vidya whose presiding deity is the goddess Laksmi. 
The unique seal No. 93, dug up at Basarh by Spooner 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 129-30, Pl. XLVI), bears the 
figure of a goddess, nimbate, facing, with her left hand on 
kip and right hand raised, standing on a high pedestal placed 
in the central part of what looks like a barge covering the 
entire area of the sealing. The presence of a small 
naturalistic Sankha to the left in the exergue above (the 
small standing animal cannot at all be clearly distinguished 
from Spooner's plate) discloses her probable identity. If w 
are justified in describing her as lLaksmi, then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is quite appropriate ; 
for does not the goddess of wealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and commerce (cf. the oft-quoted saying—Vamjye 
vasate Laksmih), and did not many of the owners of these 
seals belong to the order of the Sresthi-sdrthavaha-kulika- 
nigama? Spooner remarks about the seal, ‘There are no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
meaning could be learned. T should judge it to be the seal 
‘of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
8. ut be is far too conjectural in his next observa- 
"T 
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tion, “In the light of our Persian firesaltars and our winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult of Anahita not perhaps 
suggested?” In the magnificent large official seal No, 200 
Gbid, p. 134, Pl. XLVID, however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of 'the central figure of Laksmi standing 
on a low pedestal, facing, with the two customary elephants 
above pouring water over her from jars held in their trunks.’ 
There is a Saskha to her proper left while the uncertain 
object in the opposite side may be a variant of the $rivatsa 
mark. The legend read by Spooner as ' Vesálinámakunde 
kumdadrdmdtyaidhikaranasya’ is interesting; Spooner is sur- 
prised at this form of the legend and cannot be sure whether 
the kunda here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the markatahrada or the monkey-tank at 
Vaisali, which, according to Hiuen Tsang, commemorated the 
miracle of Buddha's life associated with the locality. The 
long narrow oval sealing No. 208 (ibid, p. 134) bears a 
female figure with right hand outstretched and the left on 
hip, seeming to clasp a lotus stalk; the nimbus and the 
legend are defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
of fortune. The impression of an oval seal, No. 312 (ibid, 
p. 140, Pl. XLVI), bears the device of a standing female 
figure, facing, with her right hand extended and the left 
clasping a tall lotus which rises above her shoulder; the one 
numbered 446 is a duplicate of this, and there is every reason 
to believe that in both Laksmi is represented 

A brief réference to the seals that unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita will show that figures of the goddess Sri, 
more or less similar to the above types, are found on them. 
(4.8 [.A ! oe 1911-12 p 52, ee ^ | 1) 
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association of this seal. The seal No. 35 in the same series 
shows Gaja-Laksmi on lotus with a dwarfish figure seated 
on lotus with folded hands, on each side of the goddess; we 
have just discussed similar types at Basarh. The seal or 
token No. 42 (ibid., p. 54, Pl. NIN) shows on its upper part 
the same goddess standing on a full-blown lotus, her both 
hands being raised above the elbows, her right hand holding 
fankha, while her left, probably Garuda or the chauri; 
vases are shown on either side containing water or flowers, 
according to Marshall, but the littl dots explained 
thus by Marshall may stand for coins of treasure, 
Coomaraswamy has discussed at great length the sym- 
bolism underlying the concept of Sri-Laksmi, and the 
attending elephants in his article on ' Early Indian Ico- 
nography ' (Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175-189), wherein. he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concerning the subject. The circular seal No. 18, 
found at Bhita (ibid., p. 50, Pl. XVID, contains a vase 
(bhadraghata) on pedestal; below it is written in northern 
characters of the Gupta period, Sarasrati. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here by means of the ghata 
emblem. It has been suggested that the female figure stand- 
ing by the side of a bull on the seals of Sivamegha and 
Bhimasena found at Bhita may stand for Durga; the oval 
seal No. 75 (ibid., p. 57, Pl. XX) with legend that could not 
; be read may ‘also bear the same goddess in the person of the 
female figure which stands facing by the side of the bull 
_ recumbent to left, her left hand being placed on hip, while 
the right one is outstretched towards the erect trident-axe 
compares it with the goddess standing by the stag 


; 
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Several Rajghat seals bear on them a few very interest- 
ing figures of goddesses. A circular sealing with a two-line 
legend, Vdardnasyddhi(stha)nddhikaranasya in Gupta script, 
shows a goddess standing facing on lotus ; to her proper right 
is a radiate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her proper 
left, an indistinct object; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to trickle down, Another oval seal of sun-burnt 
clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, on a long 
pedestal, holding a wreath in the left hand and a four-pronged 
object in the right; her hair is braided; a snake with its 
face downwards is shown on her right ; the legend below 
in Gupta script is Durggah (does the dert stand for Durga, 
the consort of Siva?). A round seal with pot and foliage on 
a pedestal and Gupta legend Sri sdrasvata reminds us of the 
Bhita seal No. 18 noted in the previous paragraph. Another 
oval sealing of the early Kushan period shows a goddess 
standing facing with hands akimbo ; the legend on her proper 


right is — ita (व) ; she may, however, belong to the. 


Buddhist creed. 

A few other Brahmanical deities and their emblems can 
be recognised in the medley of seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarh, Bhita and Rajghat. The very fine temple 
seal No. 607 discovered by Spooner at Basarh (A.S.T.A.R., 
1913-14, pp. 118-120, 140, Pl. XLIX) contains a perfect 
example of a fire-altar with probably the solar disc placed 
above it; the legend in Gupta characters is  Bhagavata 
Adityasya. I recognised on the coins of Pancala Bhanumitra 
the same deity, viz., sun placed on an altar ; but here there 
may be some justification for Spooner's suggestion that the 
eltar is a Persian fire-altar. The association of sun and 
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will not prove Spooner's contention that ‘this particular 
form of the fire-altar in Indian Archaeology, without atten- 
dant figures, is not due to any modification of Sassanian 
coinage through Kushan influence, but rather to the survival, 
in India itself, of the older, more original Persian tradition 
in such matters, which antedates the Sassanians themselves 
by many centuries.’ <A part of his other suggestion, that 
this particular seal with the legend noted above ‘must be the 
seal of some temple, presumably in Eastern India, to the 
divinity of the Blessed Sun as worshipped in the cultus of the 
Persians domiciled in India,’ is more acceptable ; Wut in place 
of the Persians domiciled in India, we are to understand 
eastern Iranians who migrated to India in large numbers 
with their cultus in the early post-Christian period. Bloch 
illustrated a seal found by him at Basarh (A.S.I.A.R., 1903- 
; 04, Pl. XL, No. 9) with the significant legend Raridása (h), 
* the slave of the sun '. Marshall found a seal at Bhita 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 58, No. 98), which bears the same 
device with the legend Adityasya ; he rightly says that 'this 
l emblem occurs on the coins of the Kushans, Guptas, Indo- 
Sassanians as also on a Gupta seal from Sunet',—the last one 
was described by Rapson whose remark about it has just been 
quoted. All these fairly prove that by the 4th and 5th 
centuries A.D., the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was 
thoroughly acclimatised in northern and eastern India and 
the north-Indian sun icons of the Gupta period and after- 
wards show unmistakable evidence of it. 
^ Among other cult-deities whose emblems or names can 
be found on those interesting terracotta objects, mention may 
be made of Skanda and Dhanada. An oval seal bearing a 
_ peacock standing to left with uplifted tail and the legend Sri 
e nda$ürasya was found by Marshal at Bhita (op. cit., 
o. 89). The oblong seal, No. 14, discovered by Spooner 
B h bears a 'fan-tail peacock" facing, the emblem 
liar to the eastern mintage of Gupta silver coins, issued 
y Kumüragn I and some other successors of his; the 
“adder F 3 —— ghrabala (4.S.1.A.R., 
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of this seal were found at Basarh). An ivory seal matrix 
found at Rajghat shows a fan-tail peacock with legend 
Suragupta in Gupta Script; the name and the emblem 
associate it with Karttikeya. Another oval seal of the Gupta 
period, from the same place, shows.two soldiers standing, 
holding spear in their right hands and with their left hands 
akimbo; the legend on the right reads—Mahási(a mistake 
for $i 2)rasya. This seal device reminds us of the figures of 
Skanda-Komaro and Bizago on some coins of Huvishka 
already noted and the standing Dioscuri on the coins of such 
Inde-Greek kings as Diomedes, Archebius and others. Seal 
No. 722 unearthed at Basarh (Spooner, ibid., p. 151, Pl. L) 
‘is exceptional, in that the device, a small naturalistic sankha, 
occurs below the legend, which is in very raised aksaras and 
reads (Sri2Dhanadakasya. Now, Dhanada is a name of 
Kubera and the conch-shell here may justly stand for the 
fankhanidhi of that god after whom the issuer of the seal 
was named. Some other unrecognisable figures, most 
probably of divinities, and unassignable emblems are found 
on these seals. One or two can be noticed here. A very 
interesting seal was discovered by Bloch at Basarh, which 
has for its device a man seated in Indian fashion, his raised 
left hand holding probably a branch of a tree and the long 
slender object placed in his right hand stretched’ over the 
knee is unrecognisable ; the legend in Gupta charaeters is 
Udana-küpe parisadah | (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, p. 109, PI. 
XL, 12). The device, man with tail (?) holding down a bull 
by its horns, with uncertain legend on a seal that 











- also i: bi. 
unearthed at Basarh by the same scholars is unidentifiable ; 
a isa d nr * 


Bloch says that ‘it looks like an adoption of 


design’ (ibid., p. 106, Pl. XLI, 17). The ider tity : 
aj female figure between two trees appearing on 
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egend in exergue, appears on the seal impression (b) oh N 
109, discovered by Marshall at Bhita; he suggests that it is 
representation of some sort of a gramaderatà of the village’. 
The impression (4) on the same lump of clay (No, 109) bears 
a vase on pedestal and legend in early Gupta characters— 
Viechigrdma, the ancient name of Bhita (A.S.LA.R., 
1911-12, p. 59, Pl. XXI).° ‘The fish on side on an oblong . 
seal of Bilvedasa' dug up in the same place may be an auspi- 
cious symbol of general application, as many other symbols, 
not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can be assumed 
to be. But when there is such uncertainty in tie determi- 
nation of the iconography of the device appearing on the seal 
we shall not be justified in arriving at any far-reaching. con- 
clusions on the basis of this very feature alone. Spooner's 
conclusions based on this (cf. his lengthy dissertation on seal 
° impression No. 572 A, A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 146-47 
also on pp. 120 and 129-30—the character of the last two has 
been determined in a different way) were easily challenged 
by others who could not see eye to eye with him. 
The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
| point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data which 
are eminently useful for the study of Brahmanical Hindu 
iconography. Bloch observed in connection with his exca- 
vations at Basarh, ‘The evidence of the emblems on the seals, 
. $0 far as they have any connection with religious worship, 
together with the names occurring in the inscriptions and the 
seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead me to conclude 
most of the persons to whom the seals belonged were 
ers of the Brahmanical creed or Jatnas, not Buddhists 
S J.A. 1903-04, p. 105). Bloch was not aware 
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í the identity of the Srivatsa mark which he described as ° 
| ornamental trisüla, though he rightly remarked that he 
| "without ding to have found the true 
| the very same mark, though it 
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ones. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less so on those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no doubt be explained as Buddha- 
pada or Jina-páda ; but in consideration of the symbols on 
many other seals they can much better be interpreted as 
Visnu-páda. Similarly, the kalasa on so many seals in 
association with the particular legends and other emblems 
may mostly be the Brahmanical auspicious sign. Moreover, 
the appearance of several Sivalingas more or less realistic in 
character, the different varieties of the goddess of fortune, 
the representations of Uma and Arddhanárisvara, the earliest 
figure of Narasimba as a cult deity, etc. on these seals and 
seal impressions greatly enhance our knowledge of Hindu 


iconography. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Icono-PLASTIC ART IN INDIA— FACTORS CONTRIBUTING 
TO ITS DEVELOPMENT 


The data which have been gathered together and presented 
by me in the three preceding chapters prove that the construc 
tion of images and other objects associated withthe worship 
of the deity with deep loving faith was fairly Well prevalent 
in India during the few centuries preceding the Christian era 
and those immediately succeeding it. From the multi- 
plicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis it would 
be natural for us to expect a large number of very early images 
belonging to the various sectaries, both orthodox and hetero- 
dox from the Brahmanical standpoint, from various parts of 
India. True it is that several free-standing Yaksa statues 
or relievo-figures principally associated with early Buddhist 
funerary monuments have been discovered, which can go 
back to two or possibly three centuries before the Christian 
era; it is also true that many Buddhist, and several Jain 

and Brahmanical images and sculptures have been discovered 
^in stray groups from distant parts of India like Gandhara, 
Mathura and Amaravati that belong to two or three centuries 
after its commencement. But when we consider the vastness 
the continent and think of the religious needs of 
of her untold millions of people, we cannot but 















to these earlier times is quite incommen- 
our न > The reasons for this extreme 
haters of alien faith, the ever-active 
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responsible to a great extent for this comparative infrequency 
of early finds of images The ancient practice of making 
images in such perishable materials as wood and clay is also 
one of the main reasons which explain the above faet. In 
the Vedic times, in the fashioning of the ritual implements 
that were necessary for the correct performance of particular 
sacrifices, wood was the principal material that was used, 
and the altars of various shapes and kinds were made of clay 
and bricks. In referring to-the materials out of which the 
god Viévakarmaé could have created the universe the one that 
comes foremost to the mind of the Vedic seer is wood. The 
hymnist asks, ‘Which was the forest and what was the tree 
out of whose wood the heaven and earth were carved?’ 
(R.V., X, 81, 4—Kim svideanam ka u sa vrksa dasa yato 
dyaraprthivi nistataksuh). It is natural that wood should 
be easily thought of in the construction of structures and 
other objects, for it is not only one of the easily procurable 
‘materials but also is an important one among such, being 
the easiest to work upon. It is no wonder then that we find 
so many passages in early Indian iconographic texts expatia- 
ting on the selection of wood to be used in the construction 
of images. Some of these are taken notice of here ; attention 
of the reader, however, needs to be drawn in passim to the 
extreme care and, consideration, which is enjoined by the 
writers of these texts on the image-makers in the cutting of. 
r trees whose wood should be employed by them 
ing of the arod of the god 
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the astrologer and be careful about the omens which he might 
see on his way to it. Then a list of trees which are to be 
avoided in the search for proper wood is given ; trees which 
grow in cremation ground, by the side of roads, near temples, 
or on ant-hills, in gardens and hermitages, caitya or sthala 
erksas, those growing by the confluences of rivers, or which 
are planted by human hands, extremely bent ones, trees 
growing very close to other trees or overgrown with creepers, 
trees struck by lightning or broken by storms, falling by 
themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or burnt trees, or 
those on which bees make their hives, are not to be 
selected by the sculptor. Next are given the names of those 
the wood of which is to be used for making images; deodar 
candana, sami, madhuka for images to be set up by Brahmans ; 
arista, agvattha, khadira, bilva for those to be made for the 
Ksatriyas; jivaka, khadira, sindhuka and syandana are 
auspicious for images (to be enshrined) by the Vaisyas; 
tinduka, keśara, sarja, arjuna, Gmra and sdla are (pro pen 
for the Südras.' Before the selected tree is to be felled 
axe certain rites are to be performed by the sculptor. First 
he is to mark off on its trunk the various sections of the 
Lingam or image to be made out of it in order that the top, 
and the sides of the object to be fashioned may corres- 


र ww to those of the trunk of the tree. _ Next he will 






opitiate the tree with various offerings and worship the 
gods, manes, Raksasas, Nagas, Asuras, Ganas, and 
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Vinàyakas at night and utter the following mantra, touching 
the tree with his hands :— 


Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected for 
(being fashioned into) the icon of this particular 
deity ; please accept this offering according to rules. 
May all the spirits which reside in this tree transfer 
their habitation elsewhere after accepting the offer- 
ings made according to rules; may they pardon me 
today (for disturbing them); salutation — to 


them.’ 


Lastly, in the morning, after sprinkling water on the tree 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 
from the north-east corner. In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the felling of the 
tree, omitted by him in this chapter, have been described in 
his chapters on Indradhvaja and Vistuvidya, and the same 
should apply in this case also. "The information which we 
gather from a study of this chapter is also supplied to us in 
various other texts like the sections on architecture and 
sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavigya, Visnudharmottara, 
Matsya and others and such works as Manasara, etc. Of 
these the chapter of  Bhavisyapurima on  Pratimavidhi 
(Ch. 131) in the Prathama Brahma Parva which begins Just 
after the chapter on Prásádalaksanavarnanam gives details 
more or less similar to those noted above. Narada, while 
explaining to Samba rules for the construction of images of 
gods in general and Sürya in particular, mentions that seven 
kinds of images tending to the welfare of the devotees are 
known, viz., those made of gold, silver, copper, earth or clay, 
stone, wood and the ones that are drawn (on canvas and 
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other objects); of these Narada selects those made of wood 
as deserving special notice.’ This shows that wood was the 
most frequently used material for image-making from 
very early times. In the Visnudharmottara a whole 
chapter entitled | Deválayártha | dárupariksanam (Bk. III, 
Ch. 89) is devoted to the details of procuring wood for 
temple-building- and image-making activities, and rules 
similar to the above for marking off the different sections of 
the images and building posts on the trunk of the tree are 
incorporated. The next two chapters deal with Silapariksa 
and Istakdpariksa, in the former of which rites enjoined are 
somewhat similar to those mentioned in connection with 
Darupariksa. The Méünasára, a work giving details of 
architectural construction its foremost consideration, deals 
at great length with the topic of Darusamgrahana in lines 
251-347 in the chapter on Stambhalaksanam (P. K. 
Acharya's Edition, Ch. XV, pp. 103 ff). These particulars 
are of the same nature as those gleaned from the other texts, 
but here they apply chiefly to the construction of wooden 
columns. A formidable list of gakunas is given in lines 
260-94 ; in lines 295-304 are mentioned rules about sacrifices 
to the various kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas begin- 
ning with Indra and ending with Isana, to eight Raksasas 
like Mukhya, Mrga, Aditi, Udita, Vitatha, Antariksa, Bhréa 


1 Atha te sampracakgyámi pratimavidhivistaram | 
Sarvesdmeva decdnamadityasya vifesatah | | 
Area saptavidhà proktá bhaktánáàm fubhavrddhaye | 
Kancani rüjati tamri páürthiei failajé smrtàh | 
Vàrkgi cálekhyakáceti mirtisthandni sapta eai | 
Várksicidhüánam te vira varnayisyamyasesatah |) 

Bhavigycpurdna, Bk. 1, Ch. 191, Verses 1-3. 

* Agram mülam prayatnena kartaryam tasya cihnani— 

Agram decasya mürdhánam pddam miilam tu kárayet | 
rcākrtā viparyastà firyagrá máranácahà || 

Agramülam viparyüsam staombhandm ca vivarjayet ] 

Agram@laviparydse krie vedmaksayam erajet |] 

Püreügrá cottardgrd rd drumd yojyd grhesu ca! 
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and Püsan, and lastly to the Vanaspati.! The whole of 
the chapter 257 entitled Vastuvidydnukirtanam of the 
Matsyapurina deals with the  Dürráharanavidhi in a 
succinct way; the next few chapters (258-263) expatiate on 
details of iconometry and iconography, incidentally referring 
to different kinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
while recording the characteristic signs of the pedestals 
(pithika), the author remarks that stone, earthen, wooden 
and mixed pedestals are to be assigned to images which are 
made of stone, earth, wood and mixed materials, respectively." 
In the nex chapter on. Lingalaksanam, the author expressly 
mentions in the last verse that ' Lingas should be made of 
(such materials) as precious metals, crystals, earth and wood 
in the manner laid down in the previous lines.” * 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they were made, mentioned in a few other 
texts. Gopala Bhatta, purporting to quote from the Matsya- 
purdna and Hayasirsa Paiicardtra, supplies us with two such 
groupings in his Haribhaktivilasa, The first is that images 
can be divided into four broad divisions, viz., citrajd those 
that are painted on canyas, wall or pitra, t.e-, a jar or a 
pot) lepaja (made of clay), pikajd (made of molten metal 
i.e., cast images) and $astrotkirnd (carved by metal instru- 
ments). The second list includes seven different varieties, 
viz., mmmayi, darughatita, lohaja, ratnajd, sailaja, gandhaja 
and kausumi. It will be seen that with the exception of the 





1 A few other details are recorded here; one such refers to three sex groups 


among the trees. The last lines in this section are : 


i Vrkgasya milom male ca agre cágram tathaica ca ! —— क्र 
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last two in the second list (or one, viz., kausumi, because 
gandhajd may come under lepajá in the first list), which are 
evidently ksanika images, all the others in it can very well 
come under the first one. The Sukranitisára refers to eight 
Kinds of materials thus :—Pratima  saikati paisti lekhyd 
lepyd ca mrnmayil Varksi  püsána-dhátütthà sthira jüeyá 
yathottard (IV, 4, 72). In this list several new 
materials occur, such as sikatd (sand) and pista (substance 
ground and then mixed with water into a dough): the latter 
evidently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
with water (in colloquial Bengali it is called (व्या) and not 
to the compound which is called stueco. Each succeeding 
material in this list is more durable than the preceding one, 
and the metal images are described as the most permanent 
(sthirà) among them. The Samarànganasütradhara, a late 
anthology by king Bhojadeva, also refers in these lines to the 
seven kinds of images :—Pratimünümatha brimo laksanam 
dravyameva cal Suvarna-riipya-tamrdsma-dairulekhydni 
Saktitah || Citram ceti vinirdistam dravyamarcasu saptadha 
(Gaekwar Oriental Series, Vol. II, Ch. I, v. 1). This list 
is practically the same as that in the Bhavisyapurdna, 
'noticed above, with this difference only that it omits reference 
to clay images while mentioning pictorial representations 
‘twice under the heads lekhya and citra. That clay was 
undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for making 
images (as it is so used now in Bengal for the making of ksanika 
or impermanent ones) is fully borne out by a very interesting 
passage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from Hayasirsa Pancardtra 
which lays down rules about preparing clay for this purpose. 
It can be freely translated thus :—‘Members of all castes 
from the highest downwards, should collect earth from river 
banks, cultivated fields or sacred places; then equal portions 
of powdered stone, karkard (sand) and iron should be mixed 

and the whole mixture should be pressed with some 
extracts of khadira, arjjuna, sarjja, fri, venta 
kuma, kautaja and dyasa wood, and curds, milk 
utter she ( — e fhe 
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month till it is ready to be shaped into images." This mode 
of the preparation of clay, however, shows that the material 
thus prepared was used for making images far more durable 
than ordinary clay ones, some of its constituents being 
powdered iron and stone. This compound is much similar to 
the material known as stucco which was so copiously used by 
the Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 
century A.D. ; if we are to understand that limestone is meant 
by the word püsüna, then the similarity becomes greater. 
This seems to be the substance which was so frequently used 
in making*many figure sculptures on the towering gopuras 
ol many of the south Indian temples. We are further 
informed in the same text that a central wooden frame or 
core designated here as pratimāśūla of a length of 120 or 125 
angulas (dasatüla or uttamadasatála measurement) and made 
of khadira or yajntya (yajfiadumbura) wood is to be set up on 
the ratnanydsa (ratnavedi or altar on which the image is 
placed), whereon the different limbs of the image are to 
be modelled according to the proportions laid down in the 
text. Reference has already been made to the Matsya- 
purüna passage where there is mention of mixed materials 


used for image-making ; evidently the compound just noted 


falls under this category. The text is of unique importance ; 
it not only gives the formula for the preparation of the stucco- 
like substance, but also shows how wood, clay and such other 


1 Mrttikáearnapüreena | grhniyussafcavarninah | 
Noaditire'thacg ksetre punyastháne'thavá. punah | 
Pasdna-karkaré-lohacirnani samabhügatah | 
Mrttikayam prayojyatha kagayena prapidayet | 
Khadirendrjjunendtha sarjiadriventakunkumaih 
Kautajairayasaih enehairdadhikgiraghrtádibhihy | 
. . Alodya mrttikàm taistath sthdne sthápya puna} punah | 
Miran paryusitam. krtoa pratimàm parikalpayct | 
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perishable materials were mixed up for making images of a 
comparatively durable nature. 

he above extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval India, wood, as well as clay, was one of the 
commonest media Tor making imag making images. Texts like the 
Bhavisyapurdna and the chapter 58 of the Brhatsamhita 
which lay special stress on wood as the material for 
image-making are of comparatively early date, because 
they take stock of earlier traditional practice, Some of the later 
texts like Agnipurana, though mentioning it among other 
materials, chiefly expatiate upon the use of stone.* Scholars, 
alter a careful study of the early extant architectural remains 
throughout India, came to the conclusion long ago that much 
of the form and technique of their construction was influenced 
by their earlier and commoner prototypes of wooden structures, 
It can very well be presumed that some of the characteristic 
features of the several extant early Indian sculptures in the 
round and many relief carvings show their intimate connection 
with wooden sculptures which were common in ancient 
limes. From this it does not necessarily. follow that the 
indigenous artists of India first learnt to use stone for 
architectural and sculptural purposes after their contact with 
the foreigners. But the data collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use from a very early date, was 
much less frequently employed than wood and clay. In the 
6th chapter of Antagada Dasao, a Jaina text, we find a clear 
reference to the wooden image of the Yaksa Moggarapini 
in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrha. Even long after 
stone began to be principally used for image-making, wooden 
images continued to be made by the artists The finely 
carved wooden pillar bearing figure sculptures and decorativ 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and now preserved 
in the Arial Museum, and the weather-beaten standing Visnu 
and several other objects of carved wood in the collection of the 
Dacca Museum show that wood remained as one of the prin- 
_ cipal media for image-making. The wooden images of Jagan- 
nat} a , Balarama and Subhadra enshrined in the main 
it Puri are renewed every twelve years and the old 
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ones are buried underground in an unfrequented part of the M 
extensive temple compound. Images of many village and 
cult deities even now enshrined in Bengal for daily worship 
(nityapiija) are mostly made of wood with bright colours 
painted on them ; these images are reconditioned and freshly 
painted at regular intervals. Very few wooden images, 
however, of any antiquity have so far been discovered ; the 
reason is obvious. In this tropical country with its humid 
climate and infested by destructive agencies like white ants 
and rats, wooden objects seldom attain to gréat age. Herein 
lies one of the explanations of the extreme paucity of the p 
extant images of the pre-Christian period in India. Refer- 
ences to images in the literature and inscriptions of India to 
be dated in the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier, are found ; 
hut few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which 
can be confidently dated back to this period. Two other : 
interesting deductions can be made from the data collected 
above. The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of 
such centres as Mathura, Gandhara and Sarnath might have 
been greatly due to the fact that they made more systematic 
and constant use of such durable materials as red sandstone, 
black slate and Chunar sandstone. The second is that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
so much practised in earlier times, was due to their wooden 
prototypes which were surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom everywhere). 
Of the seven different kinds of mértisthdnas, i.e., 
materials for the making of images, several others, such as 
_ metal, stone and paint, etc., require to be considered at some 
detail. The metal images, especially the bronze ones, fall 
under the pākajā class as has been mentioned above and the 
discovery of some early specimens fully proves that the Indian 
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Phap mound, close to the ruins of Mahasthan and now in 
the Rajshahi Museum, is another fine specimen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date. It is unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier bronze images have so far been found, 
but the discovery of those mentioned above proves that the 
Indian artists had long experience in this branch of fine arts. 
The uninscribed and inscribed cast coins of the pre-Christian 
period, some of them going back to an age as early as the 
2nd or 3rd century B.C., if not earlier, do not portray, it is 
true, that excellence which is evinced by the bronze images of 
a later date. But it should be borne in mind that*the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the punch- 
marked and cast coins, especially the former, were never 
very successful, and the crudeness with which some of the 
purely indigenous money were being manufactured up till 
recent times should be mnéted.' The metal-casters’ art, 
especially in the fashioning of divine images, on the other 
hand, remained throughout at a high level and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from Nalanda, Kurkihar, 
Jhaveri (Chittagong) and other places of eastern India, and 

- Chamba, Rajputana, etc., of northern India and the bronze 
images found at Negapatam, Madura and various other parts 
of southern India amply testifv to the truth of the remark 
made above. 

Tt is however interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting images, 
there are many others which remain silent about it. The 
earliest of the latter, as we have shown, lay down rules for 
making images in wood and clay, materials com- 
paratively inexpensive and easily procurable. A devotee who 

1 wished to give some sort of permanency to the image of his god 
would naturally think about stone of various kinds; and texts 
. incorporated in the Puranas and Agamas give minute details 
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about the method of stone-carving. But the casting of large- 
sized metal images was an elaborate process and required a 
great deal of expense and could thus be practised only oceasion- 
ally. This is borne out by the significant observation of T 

^. G. Rao that ‘metal is rarely employed in the making of 
diruva-beras; this material is almost exclusively used for 
casting utsava, snapana and bali images,’ the latter being 
usually small ones cast solid. The compilers of the later 
group of the iconographic and iconometric texts usually 
incorporated rules and canons which would be mostly in 
demand for supplying the religious needs of the general class 
of devotees belonging to various sects. But rules about 
the method of casting for the use of the more skilled techni- 
cians were no doubt collected by some of the ancient and 
mediaeval iconographers of India. A few comparatively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this method, 
called the * Madhücchista-vidhánam,' on these collections. 
The word madhücchista means bees' wax, i.e., what is left over 
(ucchista) after the honey is strained. In this process, which 
is known to the western artists as ‘etre perdue’ or ‘lost 
wax’, the molten metal is left over in the earthen mould to 
congeal after the wax is gradually melted away by heat, and 
as the bees’ wax played the most important part in it, the 
process acquired its name after it. Gopinath Rao quotes 
three passages from  Küranágama, Suprabhedigama and 
Visnusamhita ; the first two merely testify to the use of bees 
wax in metal casting, while the last mentions briefly 
the process thus : ‘if an image is to be made of metal, it must 


first be made in wax and then coated with earth; gold or 
. other metals are purified and cast into (the mould) and a 
complete (and fully  solid—sarvatoghanam) image 


thus obtained by capable workmen. 
K. Acl xiu gla Edition) devotes a complete chapter (LXVIID. 
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S. K. Saraswati rightly points out, however, that the 
whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the ritualistic 
side of the subject ; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of the process is hardly intelligible, on 
account of the extremely corrupt form of the text. Saras- 
wati has drawn our attention to the first prakarana of the 
{bhilasitarthacintamant, also known as Minasolldsa Sdstra, 
suid to have been composed by king Somesvara Bhilokamalla 
of the Western Calukya line of Kalyani, who came to the throne 
in 1124-25 A.D. In connection with the topic of ‘adoration 
to the gods’ (devatabhakti) the prakarana, consisting of 21 
"erses, gives a succinct but by far the best account about the 
process of manufacture of metal images." 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image (1.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly said 
eo here) complete with all the details, according to the navatala 
measurement ; then instructions are given about the placing 
of wax-tubes on its back, shoulders and the neck or crown 
and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. Rules 
for the preparation of the clay are given in detail and it 18 
needless to say that they are very different from those men- 
tioned in the Hayasirsa Pañcarātra. The clay coating 
should be made in regular intervals and be carefully dried up 
in the shade. The textual injunction to be noted is that the 
amount of wax used to prepare the model should be weighed 
in the very beginning by the wise artist (sikthakam tolaye- 
dadavarccalagnam vicaksanah). Then the particular metal 
out of which the casting is to be done should be measured 
according to certain proportions; if the image is to be made 
of brass or copper, the metal should weigh ten times (or 
eight times according to a variant reading), if of silver, twelve 
times, and if of gold, sixteen times, the weight of the wax 
model, according to the specific gravity of the metals. Then 
the measured metal should be encased in a cocoanut shaped 
earthen crucible (nérikelakrtim müsam), and the wax from 
the clay-coated mould should be melted away by heating the 
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image in fire. The crucible with the metal within ought to 
be so heated that the latter may form a liquid mass; then 
after puncturing the top of the crucible with an iron rod, the 
whole molten metal should be carefully poured down the 
mouth of the tube. When the molten metal has congealed 
after cooling down, the clay coating should be broken up 
very carefully. Any superfluous metal and tubes adhering to 
the fully fashioned metal image should be filed away with a 
cürana (a file?), and lastly the whole should be brightly 
polished (pascddujjvalatam nayet). When this is all done in 
the manne? prescribed above, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should offer 
daily worship to it.’ Saraswati remarks that the above text 
‘does not say whether the model would have to be made of 
solid wax or with an inner core.’ But a perusal of the text 
will show that it does seem to refer to solid casting which 
was the general rule in case of small images. In the case 
of bigger images, the method of hollow casting seems to have 
been followed in consideration of their cost and weight. Several 
of the earliest big metal images of India, the Mahasthan 
Manjusri and the Sultanganj Buddha mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax model was worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rubbed 
clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered salt—the same 
ingredients that were used in the preparation of the clay for 
applying to the outside of the wax mould. Another edited 
text on metal casting is found in a section of the Silparatna 
of Srikumara who flourished in the 16th century A.D. ; it 
may be noted here. It consists of twenty-two verses 
incorporated in the second chapter (verses 32-53) 
of the printed edition of Silparatna, Part II, by T 
Ganapati Sastri. The text, though corrupt, seems to la 
down details which are concerned with hollow casting. - The 
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srjet) and verses 42ff. speak of a process in which the inside 
of the image remains hollow after the wax inside and the wax 
outside are melted away by heat. The last verse (No. 53, 
viz., Ghanam cellohajam vimbam madhicchistena kevalah | 
Artva mrllepanadint piirvavat kramatascaret) does nothing 
but refer to the casting of ghana, i.e., solid images. That 
metal images cast hollow were made is fully proved by writers 
on Smrti works like Manu and others who refer to such 
images heated from within which an adulterer would have to 
embrace as a sort of punishment. The Rgvedic passage 
sürmyam susiramiva (VIII. 69, 12), though not réferring to 
an image of the god meant for worship, seems also to refer to 
the practice of hollow casting. 

Elaborate details are laid down in early and late texts 
about the selection of proper kind of stone for the making of 
images. The earlier ones, however, have special preference 
for wood as we have already shown from such texts as 
Bhavisyapurüàna, | Brhatsamhità and the Matsyapurana. 
The Visnudharmottara lays down elaborate rules not only for 
the selection of wood, but also for that of stone to be used 
in making durable images of gods. "The whole of the nine- 
teenth chapter, entitled Silapariksá, of the third book of the 
Visnudharmottara deals with this topic and the details men- 
tioned there closely follow those enjoined in connection with 
Dürupariksá. In the first few verses it is laid down that the 
sthapati will go to a hill and select a particular kind of stone for 
image. White, red, yellow and black stones are used for the 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra devotees, respectively. 
Stone that is suitable for such images should be one-coloured, 
smooth, imbedded in earth, without any grains of sand in its 
layers, good to look at, washed by spring water or merged in 
water, shaded by trees and hailing from sacred tirthas, of 
good length, breadth and thickness (4yamaparinahadhyam) 
Stones, that are not so, are those which are burnt by sun-rays, 
which are used for other works, which contain alkaline 
water, which are very rough, which are marked with minute 
spots or patches of different shape and size (Tilaih sambhüsità 
yà tu vicitrairvindumisrità) and so on (on this authority the 
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spotted red sandstone of Mathura will be unsuited for image- 
making). Then mention is made of various modes of testing 
the selected stone,—the test consisting of different kinds of 
$ilalepas, a few recipes of which are given; the application 
of this test to the stone and the reactions which will follow 
will show whether the stone is worth collecting for images 
or not. After being fully satisfied on all these points, the 
artist will take the selected stone according to rules to the 
temple for being: fashioned into the divine image. The last 
part of the eighteenth vilāsa of Gopala Bhatta's Haribhakti- 
rilàsa, entitled Silagrahanam, is devoted to the consideration 
of the same subject. He quotes extensively from the section A 
of the Hayasirsa Paiicardtra, which elaborately deals with the 
rituals connected with entrance into the forest, selection of 
flawless one-coloured stone, worshipping the god Visnu, 
ofiering of bali to the guardians of the quarters, worshipping . 
the selected stone with sandal paste, flowers and naivedya 
and propitiating the various Yatudhanas, Guhyakas and 
Siddhas who may reside in the stone or in its vicinity and 
asking their permission to use the stone for the image of 
Visnu and entreating them to go to reside in another place 
with these  words—' Visnuvimbdirthamasmakam — yatraisü 
Kesavájnaya |  Visnvartham yadbhavet kadryam yusmakamapi 
tad bhavet || Anena balidinena prita bhavatha sarvathda | 
Ksemena  gacchatünyatra mukta sthanamidam punah'. 
The Paficaratra text also refers to the significance of the 
various dreams which the selectors of the stone might dream 
while sleeping at night near it. Then early in the morning 
of the next day, after the performance of the daily rites and 
paying respects to the stone and the stone-cutting implements, 
pag the sculptor with the tanka (stone-mason's chisel) in hand 
= — ($ilpi tahkahastah) should commence his work. The stone | 
for the image should measure a little more than the image to | 
be fashioned out of it. After cutting it out and raising it up, it 
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are to be avoided.’ A list of different kinds of stone fit for 
being fashioned into the images of Vasudeva Visnu is now 
given. Those stones which are procured from sacred places, 
which are found merged in rivers, on shady hills or under 
ground, not burnt by sun-rays, which are of one pleasing 
colour like pale brown, red, yellow or black (pandurd cáruná 
pita krsnü sasta ca  varninüm) are recommended. Then 
details are given about different types of stones such as yuvā 
(youthful), madhya (of middle age), bala (very young) and 
brddha (old), of which the first two only are to be used for 
images (these refer to the geological age of particular varie- 
ties) ; stones of masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to 
be distinguished with the help of their characteristic signs 
such as their ring and their glaze. The main image should 
be made of masculine stone, the pedestal of feminine, while 
the pindika (lowermost base) of the neuter (Pumlihngath 
pratima kāryā strilingaih padapithika | Pindikdrtham tu 
sā qrahyd drstva ya sandalalksana). This injunction would 
mean that the above three were made of separate stones ; but 
in most cases, the actual practice was different, the three 
being made out of one single block of stone. If the stones 
at the time of being cut and dressed show circular patches 
inside them, they are to be avoided as far as possible; 
stones with different kinds of patches (many are enumer- 
ated) bring forth various kinds of misfortunes, if they 
are worked upon. The Hayasirsa then goes on to describe 
the characteristic signs of the pindika and pitha of the image 
proper. Elaborate details are given and as many as ten 
different kinds of the former, such as sthandila, yakst, vedi, 
mandala, püirnacandra, vajra, padma, ardhasasi and trikona 
(the name of the tenth is not given), are enumerated. As 
regards the height of the image and its pedestal, it is expressly 
laid down here that the shrine door should be divided into 


1 Kedrimlasevité ya ca naditirasamudbhacd | Puramadhys sthita ya ca 
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eight equal units; the image proper should measure two of these 
units, while the pindikā should measure one part of the height 
of the image divided into three equal parts." The Matsyapurana 
distinctly says that all this work connected with the fashion- 
ing of the image in all its minute details should be done 1n a 
covered secluded place by the image-maker in a pious and well- 
controlled manner, and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is being fashioned 
by him.* Detailed instructions are incorporated in most of 
the texts dealing with Brahmanical iconography about the 
actual proportions to be followed in the carving of the entire 
image and its various sections and sub-sections ; a reference to 
the details about the eanons of iconometry in Chapter VIIT of 
this book where some of these iconometric texts are discussed 
will testify to the thoroughness and accuracy of the ideal which 
was set before the ancient and medisval iconographers of 
India. 

./  Pictorial representations of divinities were also much in 
vogue in ancient and mediaeval India ; this custom still persists 
in present times, but the background on which the image ie 
now painted mainly consists of paper. When it is found 
inconvenient and expensive to worship his god in stone, 
bronze or even clay icons, a sectary would often worship him 


! Dedrocchrayasya — yanmánamastadha tattu kárayet | Bhiaigadeayena 
pratimdm tribhagikrtea tat punah 1! Pindika bhagatah karya mütinicà na cocchrita. 
The distinction between pindika and pithika or pitha is not very clear; in the 
text, under pindtkalaksanam, we are told that the former should measure half 
the height of the main image in its altitude and be equal in its width to the same 
of the image—Ucchrayam pratimárddhafica dairghyena pratimásamá, Then after 
enumerating the ten different kinds of pingikds noted above, the text lays down 
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1‘ għata ' and ' pata,’ i.e., in a water-vessel with vermilion. 
and sandal or other paints on it and in a picture of the deity 
painted (and nowadays printed) on paper and encased in a 
wooden frame (this custom is mostly in vogue in Bengal, 
where it is called in local dialect—"'qghate pate puja’) In 
earlier times, cloth or eanvas was the principal medium and 
the word pata which originally signified cloth aequired the 
sense of pictorial representation of a deity or of some mytho- 
logy connected with it. "This is citra in a more restricted 
sense of the term, one of its wider significance being sculp- 
ture fully in the round. It is used in the former sense in 
many of the texts dealing with iconographic matter, and when 
the Matsyapurdna refers to the first of the four different kinds 
of images it undoubtedly uses the word in the former sense. 
But the scope of these citrajd images, as we have seen, is 
much wider, for it refers to divine images painted not only on 
cloth but also on walls and vessels (Pate küdye ca pdtre cd 
citraja pratima smrta). Not only colour drawings on the 
bare surface of mud walls, but also frescoes that are painted 
in variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
surface of stone walls as in those of the rock-cut caves of 
Ajanta are included in this group of icons. The pdtras are 
evidently water-vessels, e.g., ghatas mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and these were painted in colour on their 
outer surface with the figures of divinities. The Vtsnudhar- 
mottara gives a detailed account of the rules of painting, 
which is of unique interest and importance for a thorough 
appreciation of the great advance that the Indian artists of 
ancient and medieval times made in the art of painting 


1 Visnudharmottara, published by the Venkatedvara Press, Book 

JIT, chs. 2. 27, 35-43. ‘Translation with introduction and notes by 
Stella Kramrisch, Calcutta University Press, 1928, pp. 1-20, 31-62. Several 
emendations of this translation were made by A. K. Coomaraswamy, in 
F.A.O.8., Vol. 52, 1932, pp. 13-21, The Citralaksana, said to have been composed by 
| Nagnajit now available only in its Tibetan version, deala extensively with the 
. rules s of painting. The Silparatma also has a section which deals with painting 
The sections on Pațavidhāna in Arya Mafjuérimülakalpa (edited by T, Ganapati 
lastri the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) also contain some useful information on 
but it is more concerned with the iconographic presentation of the 
and Vajrayana divinities, M. Lalou in the work on Jconographie Der 
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The HayaSirsa Paicardtra expressly eulogises the pictorial 
representations of Hari and says that he who paints beautiful 
rüpas of Visnu (on cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand 
yugas of blissful residence in the Visnuloka ; as Hari is 
always present in the frescoes (lepya citra), so he should 
always be worshipped in his lepya citra forms; as beauty, 
ornament, expressions, etc. are clearly discernible in his 
painted forms, therefore, Janarddana approaches them ; so 
the sages ordain that hundredfold virtue accrues to the 
worshippers of the lord in these forms; seeing Pundarikaksa 
in picture, tull of grace and fascinating beauty, one is freed 
from sin hoarded through untold numbers of births ; therefore. 
the god Narayana should be worshipped in pictures (pata- 
sthah) by those who want welfare and religious merit.’ 

A short account may be given here about a peculiar 
practice of painting divine figures and mythologies associated 
with them with coloured rice-powder in particular parts of 
the shrine current even now in different parts of India. In 
many Vaisnava shrines of Bengal it is still adopted to illus- 
trate the stories connected with the early life of Krsna 
through the medium of differently coloured, but dry, rice- 
powder. A part of the shrine, generally a section of the 
natamandapa, is set apart for this purpose; on a raised flat 
platform (usually wooden) there, are painted these scenes with 
great care by the judicious and deft use of this dry powder. 
This is done at the time of such Vaisnava festivals as 
Jhulanayatra, Janmastami, Rasayatra, etc., and its purpose is 


mainly decorative and edifying. Such pictorial representation 
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is most probably referred to in the Silparatna as Dhülicitra. 
Dhülicitra is not the same as Alpond as has been suggested 
by Kramrisch (cf. Visnudharmottara, C.U., 1928, p. 8); 
the latter seems to be referred to by Sri Kumara as Rasacitra . 
The author of the Silparatna tells us that there are three 
kinds of cttras, viz., Rasacitra, Dhülicitra and citra. (Rasa- 
sitram tatha dhiilicitram citramiti tridha). The second in 
this list is described by him in this manner :—' After pow- 
dering separately fire and other colours (methods of prepar- 
ing different mixed colours such as autumnal green, the 
colour of elephant, those of vakula fruit, fire, Water, etc 
are first accounted for), a beautiful altar (platform) 
should be painted temporarily with these powders. The 
old painters have described this as Dhialicitra ; in it likeness 
is shown just as reflection appears in a mirror.’ It should 
be noted that Sri Kumara here lays stress on the different 
kinds of colours, but does not explicitly state the nature of 
the medium with the powder of which these dry colour 
powders are to be mixed. But that this method of painting 
was old is distinctly proved by the author's statement that it 
was described by the old, painters. 

Reference ought to be made here, for the sake of com- 
pleteness to various other modes of representing the deity. 
The Agamas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi- 
precious stones like sphatika (crystal), padmaraga (lapis- 
lazuli), vajra (diamond), vatdirya (cat's eye), vidruma 
(coral), pusya(?) and ratna (ruby). That crystal could be very 
skilfully handled and fashioned into beautiful forms is 
proved by the discovery of the excellently carved crystal 
bowl with fish handle among the  relics of Buddha 
inside the big monolithic chest at Piprawa. This class. of 
images really falls under the ratnajd group of the Hayasirsa 
and the sastrotkirná one of the Matsyapurana, the latter 

Lun P 
+ Silparatna, Part I, 46, verses 144 45 :— 
ET Etányanalavcarnáni cürnayited. prthak prthak | : 
l 00 8S Etaiécürnail, sthandile ramye keapikani eilepayet | 
|.  — Dhülicitramidam khydtam citrakdraih purdtanaih + 
Sadréyam drfyate yattu darpane prativimbavat | 
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also including images made of wood and stone. ‘To the 
sastrotkirna class will also belong those metal plaques, of 
gold and other metals, which bear on them the effigies of 
gods, Mention has already been made of the Lauriya— 
Nandangarh and Piprawa gold plaques bearing the repre- 
sentations of a nude goddess; among the several other tiny qe 
gold leaves discovered inside the big relic casket at Piprawa, 

a few other figures in outline—an elephant, a crude human 
figure, ete.,—can still be recognised, though their character 
cannot be determined with certainty. The unique represen- 
tation of Siva-Pàrvati embossed on a concave plaque of pure 
gold, 24 inches high, found on the site of the Patna fort, if 
It 18 genuine, is one of the most interesting finds of this nature. 
Metal plaques containing the figures of Vasudeva-Visnu and his 
incarnations, described by some scholars as Visnupattas (these 
were also made of stone), as also of various other divinities 
are to be grouped along with the above. There was not 
much of technical nicety and elaboration that was wanted 
in the fashioning of such objects of worship, and the texts 
are usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. 
The same remark cannot be made with regard to the 
ornamental stone ring and stone discs of the Maurya-Sunga 
period deseribed in Chapter V, which also fall under the 
śastrotkīrņā class. They undoubtedly testify to the excel- 
lence of the technical skill of the unknown carvers of these - 
objects, who seem to have belonged to the finest class of 
lupidaries of ancient times. As regards the ratnajd class of 
images, little or no details about their manufacturing 


1 KE, P. Jayaswal, ' Pataliputra Siva-Párvati Gold Plaque ' in J.1.8.0.A., 
Vol II, 1934, p. 1. Jayaswal writes: ' Below the jald knot of the male figure, 
there is a crescent-like band. Its left hand touches the bosom of the female figure 
It is undoubtedly a figure of Siva-Pürvati. The figures are not nimbate; the style 
of the female figure is that of the Didarganj Yakgi and that of the male figure of 
the Patna statues. The absence of nimbus and general treatment assign it to the 
Maurya or Pre-Maurya times.’ If this dating is accepted, then it becomes the 


earliest joint representation of these two deities in the historic period, the second 
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technique are to be found in the general body of the icono- 
graphic literature for the obvious reason that these images, 
being expensive ones, were seldom in demand by the common 
class of devotees, and even when a few wealthy ones were in 
need of them, the highly skilled jewellers and ivory-carvers 
ol ancient and mediaeval India were never handicapped for 
lack of instructions in meeting. their wants. 

/ Cast images have been placed by me under the pakaja 
class ; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same are the terracotta figurines that have 
been discovered in untold numbers from varióus parts of 
India with dates ranging from the remotest times onwards. 
Some of them have undoubtedly a cult significance, while 
others are children's toys; numerous others, again, are clay 
seals which were stamped with the particular signs of royalties, 
court officials, trade-guilds, religious establishments and 
others, and lightly burnt afterwards. The last group 
sometimes bore on their surface the various Brahmanic 
deities and their emblems which were certainly based on the 
contemporary mode of their representation. Terracotta 
plaques bearing figures of  cult-deities and mythological 
stories associated with them were very frequently used in 
Bengal and many other parts of India as outer decorations 
of stüpas, vihdras and temples for the edification of 
pious sectarian devotees. These were comparatively cheap 
and easily available, and so the potters’ art was extensively 
patronised by the sectaries. Attention has already been 
drawn to the terracotta objects described by Mackay as images 
of gods in the Indus Valley sites; Mackay expressly tells us 
that the numerousness of such finds shows that they were 
manufactured in the factories of image-makers of these 
regions. Excavations in the historic sites of Vaisali, Bhita, 
Sravasti, Kausambi, Somapur (Paharpur), Pundravarddhana 
(Mahasthin), Banaras, Patna, Nalanda, etc., have brought 
to light large numbers of the ferracotta objects belonging 
to the different categories noticed above, and some of 
them are particularly useful for the study of Hindu icono- 
graphy. Thus the diverse representations of a nude female 
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figure in burnt clay, dating from a few centuries before the 
Christian era, have been taken by Coomaraswamy to stand 
for the mother goddess whose cult seems to have been much 
in vogue not only among the original settlers of India, later 
finding a wider currency there, but also in the countries of 
the near East and eastern Mediterranean. As regards the 
seal impressions, reference has already been made in Chaptet 
V to those found at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Basarh, Bhita, 
Rajghat, Nalanda, ete., which are of unique interest and 
importance for the study of Hindu iconography. It has often 
been said that these were ordinary clay objeéts which were 
either sunburnt or burnt in kilns after they had received the E 
impression of the device from the seal matrix, the negative 

of the plaques, and such other moulds. But it is possible 

that some sort of preparation was necessary for the ordinary 

olay and a few other ingredients had to be mixed with it. I . 
have already referred to the formula laid down in the Haya- 
Sirsa for preparing clay for image-making ; but this was not 
ordinary clay, but some kind of stucco, and when the image 
was made out of it, it was not burnt. Brief reference has also 
been made by me to the clay compound which was used in the 
casting of metal images as written in the Manasollasa ; it may 
be mentioned now in detail. 'To clay should be added charred 


husk finely rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and  ,  — ^ 
little salt finely powdered. All these (when mixed with clay) 
should be finely ground on a smooth stone.’ The Silparatna 

! Saraswati's translation of the original which runs thus : Masim tugamayim "i 
ghreted — kürpüsam fatafah — ksatam | Lavanam — cürmilam flakgnam  svalpam —— \ = 











samyojayenmrda | Pegayet sarvamekatra suflakgne ca fildatale. Evidently this — | 

4 compound was also used in the making of the crucible in which the metal lump was 
wee melted on fire. The Silparatna (Pt. II, p. 11) refers to five kinds of clay compounds - ES $us 

M its, used in metal casting, in these lines :—Kathind mandakathina 

i mrdri mrdutarü tatha 1 Mügükaranayogyeti pancadha mrttikd smrtă l Pürcoktam 

A. b ivi a mytsndmadiya  yatnetal | — Mrllogtacarnasamyuktdm yathayukt — 
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refers, in connection with making of terracotta lingas (pakva- 
lingas), to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says: good earth fit for use 
should be procured and well ground; then it should be left 
over for a month in paicagavya (t.e., milk, milk-curd, 
clarified butter, urine and dung of the cow) and afterwards 
burnt in fire.' 

T. A. G. Rao mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
Silpa text, brick, kadi-Sarkarà and danta (ivory) as a few 
other materials which were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the preparation of kadi-sarkara, according 
to him, is limestone, the others are not named bv him; I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the Hayasirga as quoted 
by Gopala Bhatta, in which, as we saw, powdered limestone 
was one of the main constituents. The text there refers to 


compounds are : kathina (hard), manda-kathind (medium-hard), mrdei (soft), mrdutard 
(softer) and miipdkaranayogyd (clay fit for making crucibles); the first is made of 
ordinary elay or that from ant-hills (ndkuja) thoroughly mixed with finely powdered 
brick-dust, pure water und extracts of betel-nut husks (pügacarmasüra); when the 
above compound is mixed up with cowdung, it constitutes the second variety; finely 
powdered dust of earthen pots mixed with clay in proporticn of one to four makes up 
the third, while cowdung added to the same, the fourth; lastly, the fifth is made by 
mixing charred husk, earthen pot dust and desiccated cotton cloth all in equal pro- 
Fortions and all finely powdered. Tt will be seen that the fifth compound is more 
or less the same os that given in the Münazollása. 

1 Silparatna, T. Ganapati Sastri'a Edition, Pt. II, p. 6, verses 49-50: 
Athaeá kevalam  mrisnàm — karmayogyém — vicürnitàm | Marditüàm pancagavydad. 
bhirmásamátram  tathositàm || Grhited kdrayellingam sapitham teigtamdnatah | 
Vipacet kusalairagnau pakoalingam tu tad bhavet. The other clay compound which 
is mentioned in the same text (Pt. IT, pp. 5-6, vv. 44-8) for making durable clay 
images (without being burnt) differs from the one mentioned in the Hayafiría in- 
asmuch as it mentions four different kinds of clay, viz., white, red, yellow and 


‘black; among the other ingredients are grains of barley, wheat, a kind of pulse 


(masa), bdellium (guggula) and extracts of lac, pumpkin, syüma, kunduriksa(?), 


sp 


pancagavyoa, oil, etc, In this there is no mention of powdered iron, stone 


and sand; this seems to be the real clay compound and not the stucco- 
like substance mentioned in the other toxt. The method of manufacture 
was—Tam mrdim marditam paksom mdésamatrositam punah l Grhited kárayel- 















liigam sapitham | — wilam] Mdsam tu dorayed gharme  cimvamámam tu 
ikam ; i.e., the clay should be kneaded for about a fortnight and left over for a 
UE. atur that línga with the pifha and its characteristic signa should be made 


ut of it; then the liga with its pitha should be dried for a month in! tbe sun; this 
image is sunbaked, (imam, ie., not burnt). 
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karkard as another of the materials, and karkard and garkara - 
denote the same thing, viz., little stone-chips, perhaps lime- 
slone chips; the Sabdakalpadruma records that karkaram 
means cürnajanakaksudra-pásána-khandam, kāñkara qhutim 
iti bhasd. Sarkard also is explained in Sanskrit-English 
lexicons as ‘a pebble’, ‘ gravel’ and ' small stone’. Rao 
further informs us, ' Brick and mortar or kadi-garkara 
images are also occasionally met with in several 
temples; in the famous temples at  Srirahgam and 
Trivandrum (Anantagayanam), the main central images are 
understood to be of this kind As regards brick and mortar 
images, the same author refers to one such image of Maha- 
sadasivamurti found by him in Vaittisvarankovil (Tanjore 
District). This image corresponds to the textual description 
(as given in the Manasára) that this form should have fifty A 
arms and twenty-five faces—each of the five aspects of Siva 
(Vamadeva, Sadyojata, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Téana) being 
represented by five faces. "The heads are arranged in tiers 
in arithmetical progression—thus the topmost tier has only 
one head, the next one below has three, the next five and so 
on til] the last tier has nine heads ; 
V The above presentation of the manufacturing technique 

followed by the iconoplastie artists of India will show how 
great was the demand for the cult images, as also their — 
emblems and accessories throughout India of the post- 
Christian period. The services of the wood-carver, the potter 
the stone-mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal- 
caster were utilized by the numerous religious-minded 
people of India in greater or lesser degrees. In fact, the 
divine images and their worship had come to be the most 

e potent factor in the lives of the majority of the Indians | 
as the simplest manifestation of the inner religious experience 










1 . as inculeated in bhakti. Some of the intellectual thinkers e 
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P ^ 1 T. A. G. Rao, Op. cit., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 49 4 
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as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not much in love 
with this religious practice, but they could not ignore it alto- 
gether and, however grudgingly, allowed it a place of import- 
ance in their works. ‘Texts refer, often in a curious manner, 
to this acceptance when they say that the gods were visible 
to men in the satya, tretā and dvdpara yugas, but that with 
the advent of kali they are not so and they are now to be 
found in their images. The Visnudharmottara tells us that 
the gods were worshipped in their visible forms, not images, 
in the satya yuga; in the tretd and dvdpara yugas, worship 
was done both in their visible forms and in their images. 
In the treta yuga they were worshipped in the house and in the 
dvdpara in the forest; in the kali yuga, however, the practice 
of building houses of gods (i.e., temples) in town was begun. 
The enshrinement of the gods (i.e., their images) should be 
done in land suitable for such purpose, which should be donated 
according to the rules followed in gifts of lands. The above 
is a free translation of the following :—'‘Satyayuge devànam 
pratyaksaptjanam—tretédvdparayoh pratyaksapija pratimasu 
ca—tatripi tretayuge grhe dvdpare | cáramye—kalau ca 
devayatananirmitirnagaresu  samarabdhda, bhiimidinam 
vidhadyawwa deviyatanapratistha kāryā, devdlayayoqyabhtimv 
(a summary of Vv. 1-9 of Visnudharmottara, Bk. ITI, Ch. 93). 
w Several factors will have to be taken into consideratic 





of the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them was undoubtedly the wide prevalence of 
sectarianism in India in the centuries of the Christian era 
which was ever becoming more and more important and all- 
embracing. The Indians came to be gradually divided 
into a multiple number of sects, and if we leave aside 
the Buddhists and the Jains, and their various sub-sects, 
which were heterodox from the Brahmanical point of view, 
there were still the five stereotyped sectaries—the followers 
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i KrtatretAdvaparesu nordh pasyants devatah | 
Tigyam prápya na pasyanté püjástearcoágatà yatah || 
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and worshippers of the Paficadevatiis, viz., Visnu, Siva, Sakti, - 

Sürya and Ganapati. Over and above these five well- 

known principal sectaries, there were numbers of others 

which had grown up and had found their particular places 

under the ever-expanding shelter of composite Hinduism 

In the chapter on the installation of images, Varàhamihira 

gives a list of several sects which had been flourishing for 

1 long time before his work was composed. He says that the 

images of Visnu, Surya, Sambhu (Siva), Matrganas, 

Krahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be duly consecrated 

and installed by the Bhagavatas, the Magas, the ash-besmeared 

twice-born ones (t.e., the Pasupatas), those well acquainted 

with the pūjā of the Matrganas, the Brahmans versed in the 

Vedic lore, the Sakyas and the unclad ones -respectively, 

according to the rites peculiar to the worship of the individual 

gods.' The list may not be an exhaustive one but is highly j 
i Brhatsamhità, 8. Dvivedi's Edition, Ch. 59, V. 19. 
Vignorbhagavatan magdméca savituh sambhoh sabhasmadvijàn ! 
Métrrndmapi mandalakramarido viprān vidurbrahmanah || 
Sákyàn sarrahitasya füntamanaso nagnan jindndm vidu- | 
Rye yam devamupdfritdh seaetdhind taistasya karyd kriyd | | 

Utpala elaborately comments on the above; a part of his commentary is quoted 

here for the better understanding of the text: ^ 

Doijdn brahmandn sabhasmám bhasma-schitan — pástpatánityarthah | Matrrnàám 

Brühmyáüdinàm (sapta matrikah) mandalakramavido ye mandalakramam püjàkramam 

pidonti jünanti 1............... Sarcohitasya Buddhasya £üntamanaso jitendriyasya sahyan 

raktapatan viduh (it seems the Bauddhas in Utpala's time used to wear red robes); 

Jinánümarhatàm nagnán nagnakgapanackan viduh. The lust part of the commentary 

is very interesting : Ye narà yam devamupéfriteh faranyam bhaktibhdvena prüptàáatair- 

naraistasya devasya seavidhing atmiyadarsanoktend-vidhanena | Páficarütravidhiná > 

Vignoh! Sauradarfanavidhanena Savituh l Vātulatantroktenānyatantroktacidhinā 

rd Sambhoh 1 Maéatrrnam — scakalpavihitacidhànena Brahmanaircedavihibakarmand 

(Brahmano  Veda.........?) Buddhasya pdramitakramena | Arhatàm — taddaráana- 

pidhind kriyá kāryā iti. 

EL Tt can be freely translated thus :— Tho installation of different divinities who 
p are worshipped by different groups of people with bhakti should be done according 


the Páfcarütra, those of Sürya according to Feed according — 
the rites mentioned in the Vatulatantra, the images of the Mátrganas, according 
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significant; the Ganapatyas as a sect are not included here. 
and it is presumable that though the worship of Ganapati- 
Vinayaka was in vogue from a time much earlier, still the 
sect of his exclusive worshippers had yet to be organised. 
The Iranian element in the worship of the sun especially in 
northern India had been long acclimatised; the Bhagavata 
(known also as the Paficaratra) and the Pasupata were still 
the authorised names of the sects centering respectively 
round "Vásudeva-Visnu and Rudra-Siva ; the worship of 
the Matrganas (the Saptamatrikah) was the chief manifes- 
ation of the Sakti cult. The Vedic section of the Indians 
had even not given up their efforts for the inclusion 
of Prajapati-Brahma, the Vedic-Brahmanie god par excel- 
lence, as one of the sectarian divinities, though we know they 
were fighting for a losing cause ; eighth century sculptures in 
illustration of the mythology of Siva's curse on Brahma for 
his immorality (f Ellora Lingodbhavamirti 
of Siva) show that Brahma had no chance against his power- 
ful and virile rivals like Siva and Visnu. There can be no 
doubt about the existence of feelings of jealousy and rivalry 
among these sectaries, though, as we have shown in the first 
chapter, this ill-feeling and bitterness might not have been 
as keen and destructive as in the countries of Europe, long 
after this period ; still the feelings of rivalry were there and 
helped to create new iconic forms for the edification of and wor- 





- ship by the individual sectaries. I have already drawn attention 


to the particular type of the Saiva image known as Sarabha 
which was a direct counterpart of the Vaisnava one, Nara- 
simha, itself pre-eminently sectarian in character. Our atten- 
tion to this particular type was first drawn by T. A. G. Rao 
who also emphasised the nature of the Trimürti icons of south- 
ern India in which Vasudeva-Visnu is the central figure with 
Brahma and Siva half-issuing from his either side with their 
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were paralysed’) mangana (‘walking as if one's legs and other limbs were disabled’), 


friigdrana (‘showing oneself to be in love by means of amorcus gestures as if on ` 

tatkaran ia (‘doing a thing condemned by all as if 
aoe sense of discrimination’), anitadbhayana (‘speaking nonsensi 
m os D yh r 
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hands in the afjali pose. It is not a simple presentation of 
the later Brahmanical triad Brahma, Visnu and Siva, but is 
a direct sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamürti. The latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (this type evidently based on the Vedic Aja Ekapada 
described in the epic texts both as one of the eleven Rudras 
und an epithet of Siva), the figures of Visnu and Brahma 
projecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the afjali pose. Rao remarks, ‘In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view, and with an 
equally strong  Pauranie authority on their side, the 
Vaisnavas hav similarly represented the Supreme 
God as Vig with Brahma and Siva proceeding from 
him. Many of the mythological stories connected with 
one or other of these sects have this bias underlying them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were carved in large numbers 
and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons of the different sectarian divinities were worshipped 

Rao has noted in the same connection, that ' often in 
the Puranas, Siva is said to have paid homage to Visnu and 
equally often is Visnu said to have paid homage to Siva. 

‘he presence of sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the manufacture af sculptures thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected with 
Visnvanugraha or Cakradanamiirti of Siva, Visnu offering 
redemption of Siva from the sin of Brahmahatya for the 
Brahmasiragchedaka aspect of the latter, the Dāśarathi 
Rama and Jamadagnya Rama avatüáras of Visnu (the last 
also basically illustrates in a way the struggle between the 
Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas), etc., will fully prove the 
hypothesis. Rao thinks that the fanciful rendering of the 
Tamil name Kacchiyappa, meaning the lord of Kacchi (Tamil 


for Kaficipura—Conjeevaram), has given rise to a new god and 
— hi 1is-imag viz., Kacchapesvara where Visnu in his tortoise - 
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or a new image, but a novel presentation of a theme, in which 
also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a Saiva 
devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity between 
Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the latter mean- 
ing a ‘tortoise’). Rao has not noticed the other class of 
images which show definite efforts towards a rapprochement 
between the different sects. I have already referred to 
several of them, in which this tendency is clearly 
present, in the introductory chapter of this work, and such 
Images as Hari-Hara, Dattatreya (Hari-Hara-Pitamaha), 
Arddhanarisvara, etc. are evidently of this class. e 

The phenomenal increase in the number of divinities 
comprising the Brahmanic pantheon, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries, necessitated the cons- 


_truction of sculptures for representing one or other of them. 


The Vedic Indo-Aryans believed in multiple gods; an attempt 
is made in many of the early and late Vedic texts to fix the 


pai ot arena of thirty-three gods divided in one list into three 
meach, one connected with heaven, the second 
with earth and the third with waters or sometimes with the 
antariksa region equated with the last. But this number is 
never strictly adhered to, and Yàska's enumeration of three 
orders based on the above, viz., prthivisthdna, antariksa- 
sthāna or madhyamasthana and dyusthdna, centering round 
three principal deities, viz., Agni on earth, Vayu or Indra in 
air and Surya in heaven, contains a number of minor deities 
and deified objects which far exceeded the stereotyped list. 
lt may be argued that as these gods were not iconically 
represented, the question of their number does not arise at 
all. But many were the Vedic divinities who came to be 
intimately associated with one or other of the later cult- 
deities and lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their 
multifarious ‘iconic representations. An epithet, which 
served to emphasise one particular trait of a Vedic god, later 


gave rise to the composition of an elaborate story for em- 
— that trait of the same deity in his Puranic setting, . 


eliefs illustrating it were constructed in large numbers 
refer o one particular instance: Rudra in the Vedas 
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especially in the Satarudriya section, is given an epithet 
called krttivadsa which means one that has a skin for his 
garment. Now, there can be little doubt that here was 

the nucleus of the elaborate story of Gajasurasamharainiirti 

in illustration whereof so many images of Siva, in which he is 
shown as using the hide of the slain elephant-demon as his 
outer covering, were made. In the Vajasaneyi recension 

of the White Yajurveda (III. 63), Rudra the fearful is 
described as Siva, thus, "Thou art gracious by name; the 
thunderbolt is thy father; reverence to thee; destroy us not 
(Sivo ndmiisi svadhitiste pità namaste astu mà mà himsil) 

In the Rgveda, Rudra is described as ksayad-vira, generally 
explained by scholars as the ruler over heroes, and 

wise, his terrific aspect being also much emphasised ; thus the 
hymnist prays to the god, ' Oh Rudra, do not, out of thy 
anger, injure our children and descendants, our people, our 
cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, we invoke thee 
always with offerings’ (I. 114, 8—Maà nastoke tanaye ma 

na àyau ma no gosu mā no asvesu ririsah | Virén mā no Rudro 
bhamito badhir havismantah sadamit tvà havaimahe). In 

the Mahabharata (Anuśāsana Parvan), Krsna praises the god 
before Yudhisthira thus, ‘Brahmanas versed in the Vedas 
know two bodies of this god, one awful, one auspicious ; and 

these two bodies again have many forms’ (Dve tani tasya 
devasya vedajfiáh brahmanàh vidüh | Ghoram anyam sivam 
anyam te tani bahudhaá punah). Now, this idea is consis- 
tently given expression to in many of the multifarious reliefs 

of Siva where the great god is depicted as the destroyer (cf. 

his so many Samharamirtis), or as the bestower of favour 

(cf. his multifarious Anugrahamürtis). Visnu in the early 

^ Vedic texts is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often 
The extolled there for his feat of having taken three strides and 
thus covering the whole universe (tredhd nidadhe padam) 

Subsequently, el phology grew up round this, and 
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gods will be discussed later in this book. But one 
point should always be borne in mind, viz., that the purpose 
of these reliefs and sculptures in many cases was decorative 
and subsidiary ; thus, it being the general order to enshrine 
the Linga of Siva as the principal cult object in the main 
sanctum of Saiva shrines, many of the mythological stories 
connected with him were plastically represented and used as 
sO many accessories for the edification of the devotees in the 
different parts of the same. But, in the case of Visnuite 
icons, the same iconic motif, which could in one place serve 
as a ParSvadevata (1.e., a deity serving as an actessory and 
placed im a side-niche of the main sanctum), could in another 
shrine be the principal object of worship. Thus, the Sesa- 
Sayanamürti of Visnu-Narayana—that again a mythological 
elaboration of the Rgveda, X. 82, 5 and G—is used in one of 
the three niches of the Deogarh temple (Lalitpur subdivision, 
Jhansi district); but in most of the South Indian Vaisnava 
shrines, the chief icon in the main sanctum is Ranganatha 
which is one of the names of the above type of Visnu images 
ia South India. 

Many divinities, again, were new entrants into the 
orthodox hierarchy ; they must have existed in some form or 
cther as objects of veneration of particular classes of people, 
but they could not but be recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp of this recognition in various ways 
The Brahmans also incorporated in a very interesting manner 
the principal deities associated with other cults into their 
ever-increasing pantheon. Thus, Buddha and Rsabha, the two 
principal gods of the rival sects, were recognised by the 
Visnuites as so many avatdras of Visnu; Visnupurana 
glibly suggested that Visnu incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude the asuras. with false doctrines and thus destroy them 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be 
emphasised and represented in concrete forms for the benefit 
=~ Of the sectarian devotees; thus, the Twenty-four Forms of 

Vasu a-Visnu (Caturvimésatimirttayah) and the Pañca-- 
brahma s 1 eae del are really “meant to 
“rep in a coner anner some of the cardinal tenets of 
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the Pancaratra and Saiva systems,- viz., those centering 
round the Vyihavida and Siva's five saktis (Adisakti, 
Pardsakti, Iechasakti, Jidnagakti and Kriydsakti), respec- 
tively. Innumerable icons were made in illustration of the 
above, and this gave a great impetus to the activities of the 
icon-makers of India. 

Another important factor. which contributed to the 
development of iconographers' art in this country was 
undoubtedly her contact with the foreigners, especially with 
the Greeks in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian éra. The exact character of. the influence which 
was exercised by the Greeks on the cultural activities of 
this country has been a much-debated question, and contro- 


versy has been specially keen regarding the indebtedness of: 


the Indians to the  Hellenistic Greeks for their own 
icon-making art. Discussions concerning the latter’ gene- 


rally centred round the problem about the origin of the 


Buddha image, and incidentally the wider aspect of it, viz 

the iconical representation of the cult-gods and worshipping 
them through those media, was brought in. It is not necessary 
here to refer at length to different views of well-known 
scholars about the above; it will be sufficient to observe, 
however, that, though images were made-and worshipped in 
certain places in ancient India,—for which we have cited 
numbers of early texts in the second and third chapters of 
this book, the image-making activity of the early Indians 
received 3 new impetus after they came in contact with the 
Greeks 


general mass of the people and the previous settlers of In 


t e tors contributing to its development was the 
i by the Hellenistic Greeks of Gandhüra ca 
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mediate divinities, really the objects of worship among the - 


and therein lay the root cause of the recognition of this. 
actice by the higher section of the people ; but that one of 
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afterwards, during the rule of the Indo-Parthians 
and the Kushans, the god began to be anthropomorphically 
represented, though his theriomorphic form was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as 
animal representation of Siva was certainly not unknown 
in different parts of central and northern India, 
as is proved by the coins of much earlier times. In 
lact, the Hellenistie die-cutters must have made themselves 
familiar with the staff- and water-vessel-carrying Siva figures 
of the latter and utilised this iconographic knowledge in 
giving shape to the Gandhara Sivas But, the plastic 
treatment and new orientation they gave to them on the 
coins show the nature and extent of the transformation of 
: the theme. This is the reason why several scholars were 
sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side of some 
coins of Gondophares and why the treatment of this deity on 
- some of the tribal and Kushan coins forcibly reminds us of a 
Herakles of the Indo-Greek and the Indo-Seythic coins 
The striking figure of Visvamitra, really Siva as Visvamitra 
on the obverse of certain biscriptual silver coins of Dharaghosa 
cannot but convince us of the truth of the above remark; 
there is some thing, it is true, that is Indian in the icono- 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic in character. Cunningham 
characteristically describes it thus, ‘Siva, standing to front 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard's skin over left 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself’ (CAI 
p. 67); the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself 
is Hellenistic, and a comparison can profitably be made 
between the Siva figures on indigenous coins of Ujjayini in 
Central India with this Visvamitra-Siva type on the coins 
hailing from an area roughly corresponding to 'the valley of 
ihe Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutlej and the Ravi.’ A comparison can also be profitably 
.— made between the figure of Hermes used as a device on some 
— coins of Azes I and the Siva figure appearing on some coins 
" "a of Maues. The scarf displayed on the upper half of Hermes 
p dx '" his standing posture, his extended right hand, the 
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manner of his holding the caduceus (a wand intertwined with 
snakes)—all these features are very much similar to those cha- 

icteristic of Siva on Maues' coin and the Sirkap seal already 
noted. A contrast made between the iconographic presen- 
tation of two other gods, viz., Indra and Surya, on early 
indigenous coins and their figures on the Indo-Greek and 
Rushan coins will enable us further to substantiate our 
hypothesis. Reference has been made to the figure of Indra 
enshrined on the coins of Indramitra in the: Paficila series; 
the same deity appears veritably in the garb of a Zeus on the 
coins of Eukratides and a number of- Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Scythic rulers of the extreme north-west of India. Nay, 
there is no doubt that in this region, Indra used also to 
be represented in his elephant form as has been shown in a 
previous chapter; but a Zeus type could very conveniently 
be utilised to represent the god who was the city-deity of 
Kapisa. In the numerous sculptural representations of the 
same god in Gandhara, however, he appears in the rôle of 
a worshipping attendant of Buddha, but still the type re- 
produced there is in striking contrast to another indigenous 
one presented by the figure of the same god in the Bhaja 
facade. As regards Sürya figures on early indigenous coins 
we have seen what was their mode of representation: the 
Indians were quite justified in reproducing him as he is 
visible to all (pratyaksa), but they also represented him in 
human form as the Bhaja, Udayagiri and Bodh Gaya reliefs 
show.' But the type of the north-Indian Sürya image which 
came to be regularly worshipped by the Sauras was certainly 
stylistically connected with the one so often represented on 
the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. The association of 
the latter with the Hellenistic Sun-God as also many other 
matters concerning the former will be treated in Chapter X of 
this book. But it will be sufficient to note here that in this 
. case a very striking example is produced to show how ura ; 
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Hellenistic counterparts. This was the nature and extent 
of the contribution that was made by this art of north- 
western region—and in fact, it was at its apogee during the 
rule of the Kushan emperors—to the development of icono- 
plastic art in India. The themes were in most cases 
Indian, but the technique of presentation of some varieties 
of them at least was greatly influenced by these alien motifs. 
Even when the former was in a decadent stage, as is proved 
by the stone sculptures of the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. in the north-west (but the art was still flourishing in 
stucco as has so ably been demonstrated by Marshall), the 
Ardochso type of the late Kushan coins (cf. those represen- 
ted on those of Vasu Kushan) could influence the Laksmi 
type on those of the early imperial Guptas ; but the latter, 
undoubtedly far more cultured than the late Kushans, soon 
gave it a character which was far nobler and more artistic 
than the crude schematic figure, its prototype. 

The evolution of the tantras and the gradual canonisa- 
tion of the modes for icon-making were also important factors 
conducive to the development of Indian icono-plastic art. 
Mention has already been made, in the first chapter, of the 
Paficaratra, Saiva and Sakta samhitüs, àqamas and tantras 
incorporating elaborate instructions for the use of the temple 
builder and the image-maker. It would be doing an injustice 

the compilers of these practical guidances actually based 
on the experience of generations of artists, if we remark that 
‘the most potent cause that injuriously affected Indian icono- 
plastic art is the hard and fast rules laid down in the Agamas 
and the Tantras for the making of images’ (Rao, op. cit 
Vol. I., Introduction, p. 31). It is like suggesting that the 
canonisation of the rules of speech and writing would 
adversely affect the language of a people. In the hands of an 
expert worker these rules, even if they were meticulously 
followed, would, instead of being so many impediments 
serve as useful guides. The far-famed artists of Hellas had 
F typed canons before them which were really 
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various schools which are distinguished by fixed proportions 
of limbs, such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, Polyclitan 

Argive-Sicyonian or Lysippan, eic. ‘‘An oft-quoted saying 
of Polyclitus is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in 
art is the result of minute aecuracy in a multitude of arith- 
metical proportions......... ` Polyclitus not only published his 
theory of sculpture in a work called "The Canon,' but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the body, 
carried his theory into practice by constructing a statue 
according to the prescriptions in the treatise.'" That is the 
attitude of the compilers of these Indian iconographic and 
iconometric texts, which is summed up in a very character- 
istic manner by the author of the Sukranitisüra. He writes : 
"Phat image is called beautiful which is neither in excess of 
correct proportions nor short of them...... The limbs of 
those images which have been praised by sages (i.e., experts 
in iconography) never exceed or fall short of the correct pro- 
portions and thus are to be regarded as beautiful. All the 
limbs that are neither too fat nor too lean are pleasing from 
all points of view. One in one hundred thousand images is 
excellent in all its parts; so that image which is so according 
to the śāstric proportions is really beautiful, others are not. 
Those images which go against the above are not good to the 
sages. In this view of the case, Rao's statement about the 


‘handicap of the artist’ and about his ‘losing freedom of 
‘action’ requires modification. The icons no doubt became to 


1 E, A. Gardner, Sir Greek Sculptors, pp. 118 and 120, 

2 Sukranitisdra, IV. 4. 210-216 :—Münato  nàdhikam hinam — tadeimbam 
ramyamucyatel Tadeijüaih prastutd ye ye miirtteravayavdh  sadàl Na hind 
nadhika manat te te jneyah audobhandh || Na sthülà na kpsá एकत sarte sarca 


ramyah sa ramyo nànya eca hi. But the author was also aware of the 
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2 certain extent stereotyped ; but it should never be forgotten 

that they were not being made for art connoisseurs' criticism, 

their primary purpose being to serve as so many aids to the 

religious efforts (sddhand) of the innumerable devotees 

(bhaktas) and not as drawing-room or museum specimens 

to be judged chiefly fór their artistic merits or demerits. 

Rao himself says, ‘Like all art, the Indian icono-plastic art 

also has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 

To those who cannot appreciate this motive, the very ideal 

of the art remains hidden and inexplicable." These rules, 

therefore, facilitated to a very great extent the Work of the 

 unage-maker and helped immensely the development of the 

icono-plastic art in this country. There are good and 

` indifferent artists in every country and in different periods 

the artistic activities of its inhabitants seem for various 

reasons to reach a very high level or in other -times sink 

down to a low one; but to make these injunctions mainly 

responsible for the latter condition is not scientifically 

correct. We should never minimise the very common 

advice to be met with in such compilations that the $ilpin 

though he should closely follow the rules, must try to make 

the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods a 

special liking for beautiful images (abhirüpyácca vimbanam 

devah sannidhyamyechati)? The reputed art centres of 

ancient India, ‘such as Mathura, Gandhara, Sarnath, 

Amaravati, etc., were the homelands of the master artists 

whose works served as standards on which these canons 

appear to have been based. The images fashioned by their 

chisel were in great demand in various other parts of India ; 

-~ this is proved by early epigraphic and monumental evidence. 

P It is unfortunate that we know so little about them, as they 

generally hid themselves behind the names of such mythical 

artists as Vi§vakarmi, Maya and others. We have no means 

. — of identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas 

. . is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a 
J T. l 

— dual artists from some inscribed sculptural and. 
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actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanchi 
Stupa, which was their gift; but a Naka, pupil of Kunika, 
was the maker of the so-called statue of Manasá Devi at 
Mathura (really the image of Yaksi Layava, as the inscription 
on the pedestal informs us), the stone mason (silarapakara) 
Sivamitra was responsible for the early Kushan image of a 
Bodhisattva discovered in 1908-09 at Sravasti by Marshall 
(only the lower portion of the statue with the inscription was 
found) and Dinna, a resident of Mathura, fashioned. a 
statuette of the Gupta period as also the famous Nirvana 
statue, bot discovered at Kasia (the former was found by 
Vógel.' One of the two Siirya images of the Gaudian 
school in the collection of the British Museum bears on its 
pedestal an inscription in very corrupt Sanskrit in Nagar 
characters of the tenth century A.D. It reads ‘Om Indra- 
nilamanisisgah silaya buddhih salina 1 ghatitaya kritayiena 
Amrtena susi(Dpind. Tt has been translated thus by R. P 
Chanda: * (This image) has been carved in stone by the wise, 
grateful, and good artist Amrta, pupil of Indranilamani 
(R. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British 
Museum, p. 66, Pl. XX). Here we get the names of two good 
sculptors of eastern India, viz., Amrta and Indranilamani ; 
the work of the former bears undoubtedly the stamp of an 
artist of consummate skill and ability, who can well 
claim to be designated as a susilpin. One other interesting 
fact to be noted in the above inscription is this : Amrta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistie ability wh 
he acquired from his preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images would have been of great use to 
students of Indian icono-plastic art. We wish we could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 


1 A.S.LA.R., 1922.23, p. 165; if Vogel's reading of the pedestal ers 
of SE Parkham घायाळ Rd er rd nine d then i 
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who could have given us a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nàkas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinnas, Amrtas and 
Indranilamanis of the remote past. 

The last, though not the least, important factor contri- 
buting “to the development of Indian religious art was 
certainly the systematic patronage which was given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. The growth 
and development of these sectarian religions were largely due 
to the activities of the ancient sovereigns; the religion of 
Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came to 
be in later times, had there been no Asoka to espouse its 
cause and try his level best for its propagation in India, as 
well as outside India. The Brahmanical sectaries too found 
their champions not only in the persons of indigenous rulers, 
but also in those of foreign ones who held sway over different 
parts of India. The great Kushan emperor Wema 
Kadphises was an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectary only used the figure and rarely the emblem 
of the god of his choice as his coin device; it will not at all 
be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines were 
erected in the different parts of his empire under his imperial 
patronage. His successors were probably eclectic in spirit 
and they patronised equally the various religious cults 
flourishing in their dominions.’ The imperial Guptas were 
devout Bhagavatas and it is certain that extensive patronage 
was given by them to this particular cult, but it is also proved 
by archaeological data that other sectaries, both orthodox and 
heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of view, flourished 
wis by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal were Parama- 

ugatas and the Senas were worshippers of Sadasiva. Many 
such other instances can be shown-in which the royalties 
extensively patronised one or other of the cults and those that 
were not -professed by them did also prevail in their 


. 
. 1 Tho earlier view about the eclecticism of the Kanishka group of kings 
has been challenged by Rapson (who himself once held the view) end Kennedy. 
jut the explanation which is given by Rapscn of the varied reverse, if accepted 
by scholars, | hypothesis. His latest view as expressed 
Xi fan. is, "The coins, no doubt, reflect the particular 
prevailed in the district in which they were struck 
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kingdoms. The temples and religious structures which were 
built by them or by rich and influential citizens in their 
realms had to be decorated with numbers of subsidiary figures 
and other forms. Images were also necessary for the 
primary purpose of enshrinement in the main sanctum. 
Not only were the shrines of these gods built, but also 
funerary structures in honour of their departed ancestors 
were erected by the royalties and rich magnates, and shrines 
with images of gods and goddesses were invariable adjuncts 
to them. Then again, monastic establishments, associated with 
one or other of the Brahmanical sectaries, would contain differ- 
ent devagrhas and daivatas (temples and images). Lastly, 
Gurovayatanas were erected by various Sectarian clericals, 
which also contained shrines and images of gods. One of the 
earliest Gurvvdyatanas that we know of is the one referred to 
in the stone pillar inscription: of the time of Chandragupta IT 
(year 61 of the Gupta Era), which records the establish- 
ment of two images (Sivalingas), called Kapile$vara and 
Upamitesvara, in such a shrine, by the Pasupata Acarya Udita- 
carya, after the names of his gurus. The base of the inscribed 
pilaster contains a three-eyed and two-armed human figure 
holding a club in the right hand and an unidentified object in 
the left hand shown akimbo (cf. the early Siva figures on 
Ujjayini coins), correctly identified by D. R. Bhandarkar as 
Lakuliga, the founder or systematiser of the Pagupata sect.' 
All these different religious and funerary structures contained 
numbers of divine images and emblems and served as a great in- 
centive to the development of icono-plastic art in India. 'These 


temple-building and image-making activities received a rude . 


check in the hands of many of the Muslim rulers of India 


after her invasion by the Muhammadans. The relative |. 





parts Tre. 2 
| * 


prevalence of these activities in the different 


India shows the truth of the above remark. The part which 
was last to be affected by the Islamic conquest retained in a 
^remarkab ak nife ह of the 
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explains why in the extreme south of India magnificent 
temples and innumerable images of substantial proportions 
were being made when such activities had already been much 
restricted in the north. Muslim rulers could not, on account 

of their creed, patronise them as the Hindu kings and emperors 
did before, and thus their Hindu subjects had to satisfy their | 
pious needs with much smaller images and emblems in stone 

and bronze for worship in private chapels of their individua! 

households. 
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CHAPTER VII 
ICONOGRAPHIC TERMINOLOGY 


One studying Indian Iconography should know the 
meaning of certain technical terms in order to understand 
correctly the images of divinities and their accessories. 

The images are mostly depicted in an anthropomorphic fashion. 

The dress, ornaments, weapons, implements, etc., as shown z 
on them are mostly identical with what are used by men. 

I have already laid stress on Varühamihira's dictum about the 

close similarity between the dress and ornaments worn by the 

people of a country and the same shown on the bodies of the = 
gods worshipped there  (Desanurüpabhüsanavesalankàra- 

mirttibhih kāryā). I have also suggested in the first 

chapter how an intensive study of images current in 

a particular locality will help one to throw much light on 
its social history. I now propose to explain the nature of 

some of these technical terms which are used to denote one 

or other of these various forms of dress, ornaments, weapons 

and implements; the various poses in which the different 

limbs of the images are shown by the artist will also be 

explained. These terms are very often used in the icono- 

graphic texts which, as every student of this subject knows, 









J serve as the guide-books of the iconographer. While explain- र 
: ing some of them, I shall refer to their early and late forms 

4 of representation in art, whenever possible. T. A. G. Rao 

|. in giving a fair account of these technicalities, hardl — 


touched on this point * HON 
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shown in a particular pose (cf. dandahasta, gajahasta, kati- 
hasta, ete.), while the former usually denotes the peculiar 
posture in which the palm with the fingers is shown (cf. jñāna- 
mudra, cinmudrd or vyākhyāna-mudrā, yoga- or dhyāna- 
mudra, etc.). It must be observed, however, that sometimes, 
though comparatively rarely, both the terms are used in the 
texts to signify particular hand-poses ; thus, in iconographic 
parlance, abhaya-mudra and abhaya-hasta and varada-mudra 
and varada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that the 
term hasta can also be used in association with an emblem 
or weapon in the hand of the deity; thus padma-hasta, 
pustaka-hasta, gada-hasta, etc., would mean a hand holding 
a lotus, a book and a mace respectively. But sometimes, 
there has been confusion regarding the appropriate sense of 
a certain term; thus, suci means a ' sewing needle,’ but it 
has also various other meanings, one of which is ' the act of 
pointing '. Now when a deity is described as süci-hasta, he 
(or she) may hold a sewing needle in the hand : but the term 
may also signify-the pointing pose. Again, danda-hasta may 
mean one holding a club in hand, or it may denote a specific 
gesture. 

Hastas and mudras thus usually indicate some action 
which the god or his attendant is shown to be engaged in. 
The action consists in the expression of an idea by means 
of a particular gesture. Man, himself a rational being, 
gifted with the power of speech, often finds it necessary 
to use such gestures to express completely his ideas; some- 
limes, a mere gesture of the hand or any other limb will 
contain a volume of ideas which would otherwise be only 
imperfectly expressed. How absolutely necessary will it be 


1 In India, many of the hand-poses were long stereotyped. Coomaraswamy 
observes, "Such motions must have been glaborated and codified at a very early 
date; and later on we find that the art of silent communication by means of signs, 
which is in effect a ‘deaf and dumb language, and just like the American Indian 
hand-language, was regularly regarded as one of the ‘ sixty-four arta * which every 
educated person should have knowledge of." Ho refers to Játaka No. 546 (J. text, . 

" Ber where the Bodhisattva judges the suitability of a woman for being his 









— ng to her through the medium of a particular band-sign (hattha- - 
ee replied to him with another of ber own; 


The Mirror of Gesture, p. 24. 
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for him to endow his mute gods with such suggestive action- 
poses in order that the idea or ideas which he wants to be 
symbolised by his deities may be correctly explained! 
Herein — in this very act of showing the images belonging 
to the various Indian religious creeds with the different 
gestures — lay one of the marked and significant differences 
between the fetish of a Polynesian tribe and the developed 
image worshipped by the highly civilised Indians. In India 
of the pre-historic times, afew of the expressive poses 
were used to characterise the representation of the divinities 
on seals, amulets and figurines. Some of the conven- 
tional hand-poses, that were common in early and late 
mediaeval iconographic art of India, can be definitely recog- 
nised in the Central Indian art of the Sunga period. 

It should be noted here that the fully developed and 
technical mudrüs, that are described in such Indian works 
on dramaturgy as Natyasastra, Abhinayadarpana, etc., have 
no practical application in our present study. It is true that 
some south Indian types of dancing Siva of the mediaeval 
period or the Vajrayana deities of the same age in the north, 
specially the latter, are liberally characterised by these 
mudrüs; but very few are the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially of the earlier period, whose hands are shown in any 
of the highly technical poses. Such mudrds as are repro- 
duced by me in Plate V from a late Buddhist text on ritualism 
procured by P. C. Bagchi from Nepal (it contains many more 
‘such hand-poses) are usually adopted by a bhakta or a sadhaka 
in the Tantric form of worship or sadhand. R. K. Poduval 
distinguishes between ‘three broad divisions of mudrds 
viz., Vaidic, Tantric and Laukik (mudrds in Art).’ He says 
x he has recognised as many as ' 64 mudráüs in Art an 
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Poduval has reproduced as many as 45 mudrás, which are 
described by him as afjali, vandant, yoni, vaindyaki, hrdaya, 
Siras, Sikha, kavaca, astra, netra (-dvaya, -traya), garuda, 
galini (galini?), surabhi, abhivahini, stapini (sthipani?), san- 
nidhapani, sammukhi, avakundani (avagunthani?), prasadani, 
sannirodhini, S$uhkha, gadā, padma, parasu, harina, abhaya, 
varada, Sila, kapála, cakra, five types of pranahuti (perhaps 
symbolising the offering of five vital breaths or pafica prünàáh, 
viz., prima, apüna, samdna, udana and vydna), sara, capa, 
kürma, jala, gandha, puspa, dhūpa, dipa, nivedya (naivedya), 
and matsya. A careful analysis of these names shows that 
= Some are connected with the deities to be worshipped, while 
others, with the worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upacüras used in worship. A glance at his plate will show 
that there is a close parallelism between the pose outlined by 
the position of the hands and fingers, and the name by whieh 
the pose is described. To refer to one or two instances : the 
vaindyaki-mudra characteristically outlines the elephant head 
of Vinayaka with its lolling trunk, the sSankha-mudra, a 
conch-shell, the harina-mudrd, a deer-head with its antlers, 
the kapala-mudra, a skull with its concave side shown up, 
matsya-niudrd, a fish and so on. But most, if not all, of 
" these, were adopted by the devotee or the aspirant after salva- 
tion in the ritualistic performance of his pūjā or sadhana. 
Reference should also be made, in this connection, to 
Poduval's diagrams of several mudras which are used by the 
Nambudiri chanters of the Saman hymns in Kerala; he has 
photographed as many as twenty-five of such hand-poses 
from actual life, assigning no name however to any of them." 


1 R. K. Poduval, op. cit., 1109 M.E., p. 8 and plate. He refers to a Sanskrit 
work on histrionics and dramaturgy, Bálarüámabháratam by name, written by king 
 Bálarüma Kulaéekhara Vafici Bhüpála of Travancore, The work deals with, among 
other things, the aAgas, upüngas and pratyangas in Nitya, and classifies them 
each under six subdivisions. * The ahgas include the movements of the head, hands 
T st, sides of the body, hips and feet; the upámgas, those of the eyes, eyebrows; 
nose, cheeks chin and lips; while under the pratyangas come the movements of the 
3 neck, arm abdomen, loins, thighs and the shanks.' 'There is hardly any doubt 
that this p of the work is | on works on histrionics and dramaturgy of - 
lier date. कक ot DIE classified into asamyuta- and 
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; Among the forty-five Tantric mudrās illustrated by 
Poduval, we can recognise only a few that were also depicted 

in the early representations of the Indian divinities and their 
attendants ; these are abhaya, varada and añjali (capa-, Sara- 
and kapdla~mudraés may also come under this category, if we 
note that the hands of the deity holding a bow, an arrow and 
a skull are shown in the gestures as illustrated in the plate). 
Many more mudrüs or hastas in which the hands of the 
images were usually depicted, such as dhyana or yoga, jñāna, 
vyükhyana, dharmacakra, katyavalambita, kataka or simha- 
karna, gaja or danda, süci, tarjant, vismaya, bhüsparsa, etc., 
are not included in the list. But, as it has already been = 
observed, the list is more indicative of the practice of the 
ritualist himself than the pose of any deity in particular. 
The abhaya-hasta is the same as santida which latter term 
has been used by Varahamihira in his description of the 
two-, four- and eight-armed images of Visnu (Brhatsamhita, 
ch. 57, vv. 33-5). "This pose has been very characteristically 
explained by Utpala as ' the hand turned towards the visitor 
(1.e., turned to front) with fingers raised upwards’ (drastura- 7 
bhimukha | ürdhvàngulih. santidah karah). One cannot 
improve upon this description, and a glance at the right-hand 
pose of the Mathura Buddha figure of the Kushan period, = 
sketched in Fig. 5 of Plate III of this book, will show that 
it fittingly illustrates the description. The right hand of the 
Siva-Visvamitra figure (on the coins of Dharaghosa), sketched 


| — jn Fig. 20 of Plate I of this book, is also in the same manner. 
=e Fig. 20 in Plate II is based on the representation of King 
= Brahmadatta in the illustration of the Mahàkapi Jataka at 
«+  Bharhut; the right hand of the king is shown also in the 


|" by the king to the monkey chief, who is none other than the = 
७ ना uddha himself in one of his numerous previous births. — 


= same pose and thus the artist typifies the protection ‘assured’ — 
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is one of the commonest mudrüs in which one or the other 
hand of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina images is 
shown, and it stands for the assurance of fearlessness, tran- 
quillity and protection given by the deity to his worshipper. 
Varada- or, simply, vara-mudra, also another of the typically 
common mudrds in iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval 
India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or benediction by the 
god on his votary. In the Sivaite mythology, the act of 
grace or benediction (anugraha) is regarded as one of the 
five principal activities of the lord Siva (paieca-krtyas, viz., 
srsti, t.e., the act of creation, sthiti—of preservation, 
samhara—of destruction, tirobhava—of obscuration, and 
anugraha—of grace). The stereotyped manner of depicting 
this pose in art is by putting the palm spread outwards with 
the fingers pointing down ; in standing figures the arm usually 
hangs down by the side of the body, while in seated ones the 
arm is sometimes flexed according to artistic requirements. 
Varahamihira while describing the four- and eight-armed 
images of Ekanamsa says that one right hand of either variety 
of the goddess is to be shown in the varada pose. Utpala 
explains the term varada as the pose in which the palm with 
fingers pointing downwards is shown inside out (uttano'dho'n- 
qulirhasto A mesial ch. 57, p. 780). The 
anjali-, vandant- or namaskdra-mudra is usually to be found 
in the hands of the devotees or.in those of the attendant or 
subordinate deities.‘ This is one of the earliest hand-poses 
recognisable in art, its antiquity going as far back as the age 
of the Indus Valley civilisation. I have referred in the last 
chapter to the supplicating pose of the figure kneeling before 
the tree goddess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene 






being described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit 


the hands are, however, not joined together as they should 


be in the samputànjali pose. But this is also not wanting; 
several of the terracotta human figurines that were discovered 
t Harappa distinctly portray it. I may refer to a few 
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descriptions of such clay figurines given by M Vats : 3 
No. 6 is a squatting male figure with folded hands,’ ‘No. 7 is 
ated with hands folded in devotional attitude,’ ‘ No. 8 a 
rough figure seated on its haunches with arms clasped about 
the knees and hands folded in worship,’ ‘Nos. 9 and 10 also 
show male figurines with their hands folded above the breast 
Reference has already. been made in the last chapter 
to the two Mohenjo-daro seals which contain figures of a 
god seated in yoga posture, on whose either side kneels a 
half-human half-animal form of a Naga with hands uplifted 
in prayer. *This evidence fully proves that the idea of worship 
was widely prevalent among the pre-Vedie people of the Indus 
Valley. Kupiro Yakho (Kubera, the king of the Yaksas and 
the guardian of the northern quarter) is depicted in Bharhut 
with his hands in this pose (Pl. II, Fig. 19); many more are 
the Yaksa, Naga, and human votaries that are shown with . 
their hands in the devotional attitude. This is the most 
correct attitude of a devotee, and sometimes this pose alone 
enables us to distinguish the chief deity from one subordinate 
to him. "Thus, Nandin, originally Siva himself in E 
morphic form and afterwards his mount, is carved exactly / 
like Siva in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of southern: 
: India; the only distinction lies in the fact that his ‘front’. 
hands are in the namaskéára pose (the ‘back’ hands, like those 
of Siva, carry paras$u and mrga) while Siva's ‘front’ hands 
are shown in the abhaya and varada poses. 
Dhyàána-, yoga-, or samddhi-mudra is that particular 
pose in which ' the palm of the right hand is placed in that 
— . of the left hand and both together are laid on the crossed legs 
— . of the seated image’ (Rao). Thus, it is specially associated 
wit ed seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
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him."  Samanfüaphalasutta, one of the early Buddhist texts, 


also gives us a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
a yogt in these words: ‘ntsidati pallankam abhujitva ujum 
kayam  panidhaya parimukham satim upatthapeted’, i.e., 
` (he) sits bending (the legs) crosswise (i.e., he sits cross- 
legged) on a raised seat, with erect body and setting up his 
memory (i.e., of the object of thought) in front. ^ But it 
is noteworthy that in such descriptions there is not the least 
allusion to the pose of the hand, which, as the Indus Valley 
seals show, was different. The prototype of Siva-Pasupati 
shows his hands stretched sideways over the knees; this is 
also a yogic pose and ascetics seated entranced in this manner 
can be found in India even now." The earliest approach to 
the dhydna-mudra of the texts, as explained by the quotation 
from Rao, is to be found in the figure of a deity seated on a 
lotus seat, appearing on certain copper coins of Ujjayini, that 
can be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C. (Pl. II, Fig. 16).* 


1 Bhagavadgita, VI, 13: Samam — küyaéirogricam  dhárayannacalam sthiral | 
Samprekgya nasikagram scam difasednacalokayan. The translation given above is 
taken from W. D. P. Hill's edition of the Bhagavadgita, p. 157. 

3 Digha-Nikdiya (P.T.S. Ed.), Vol. I, p. 71. It was R. P. Chanda who first 
drew our attention to this passage as well ns the Gita one, in order to explain the 
peculiar look and attitude of the mutilated limestone statue found at Mohenjc-daro 
Ts as well as the three, or one-faced deity on seals, already noted; 4.5.7.4. R., 1929 30 

pp. 191-92,  Samkara in his commentary on the Gita passage quoted above says that 
the phrase about ' fixing his gaze on the tip of his nose ' is figuratively used and it 
really means ‘fixing the eyesight within.’ Hill, however, observes that ‘there ia 

no doubt that the physical posture was literally recommended." 
" 3 The description of Siva practising dhyánayoga in the Kumarasambhava, gives 
—— e idea of the hand-pose. The passage reads : Paryahkabandhasthirapireakd 
|  gamrjcüyatam samnamitobhayamsam | Uttünaponidvayasamnicefdt praphullarájiwvami- 
madhye. The dsana is the same as padmásana where the legs are interlocked 
he seat, the upper part of the body remains straight and well spread, both the 
era being bent a little; the palms turned upwards are placed on the lap like 
blows 18. The fixing of the eyes on the tip of the nose is beautifully 
n the following verse (IIT, 47) : Kimcitprakasastimitogratarair- 
Netrairavispanditapakgmamalair-lakgyikrtaghrana- 
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In Gandhara some of the numerous Buddha figures are shown 
with their hands in this pose; its association with asceticism 
(tapas) is characteristically emphasised in the figures of 
Buddha practising asceticism in the collections of the 
Peshawar and Lahore Museums. The red sandstone figure 
of Parsvanitha from Mathura, now in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the jina seated erect with his legs 
crossed and his hands in the dhyána-mudrü ; it belongs to the 
early Kushan period.” Many images, Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain, of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show this pose, two Yogasana-Visnu 
figures in the Mathura Museum characteristically portray- = 
ing it.” » | 
Two other mudras which are also found in the icono- 

graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have been named 
by T. A. G. Rao as jidna- and vydikhyana-, vitarka- or cin- 
mudrd. Rao says that, in the former, * the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
र heart, with the palm of the hand turned towards the heart.’ 

Fig. 2 in Plate III of this book illustrates this pose. The 

‘front’ right hand of the figure of Narayana in the Nara- 

Narayana relief at Deogarh- shows " : but it can probably be 

traced to a period far earlier than the Gupta age." Drawing x 

No. 1 in Plate IIT is based on the figure of Ajakalaka Yaksa 

in Bharhut with his right hand in the same characteristic 

pose; the standing male figure in the representation of a 

donor couple (or are they Yaksa and Yaksini?) in 

a part of the Bharhut railing has his left hand shown . 
Tie in the same pose, but it ust be observed that in 


NAE! H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, Pl. तै. - d 
} statuette No. 1550 in the Mathura Museum; this Gandhirn stone figurine 
ow Cf ting ‘the ascetic Buddba is wid to have been found at Maboli village 
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both a lotus flower is placed between the tips of the 
thumb and the index finger. We are not certain, how- 
ever, whether this typical pose was known under that 
name as early as the 2nd century B.C.; as regards the 
things held by the hands, it should be noted that different 
objects, such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, ete , are 
sometimes placed in them even when they typify some 
particular pose (for example, in some Dhyani Buddha 
figures, an alms-bowl is placed on the hands showing dhydna- 
mudra). The cinmudrd is described by Rao thus,— the 
tips of the thumb and the forefinger are made to touch each 
other, so as to form a circle, the other fingers being kept open 
The palm of the hand is made to face the front.’ The hand 
in this pose is usually raised upwards near the breast and it 
appears that this is the exact counterpart of jüüna-mudràá. 
Rao remarks about it that it is the * mudrà adopted when an 
explanation or exposition is being given; hence it is also 
called vyakhyana-mudra and sandargana-mudra* (Pl. III, 
Fig. 3). The extreme right section of a large panel in the 
Cave temple of Rimesvara at Ellora depicts Subrahmanya 
teaching his father Siva the significance of Om; the right 
hand of the polycephalous god is shown in the vyakhydna 
pose, a rosary being shown in the palm.* The two-armed 
figure of Nara in the Deogarh relief just referred to show 
his right hand in the same pose, a rosary being also placed in 
the hand. One of the earliest representations of a teacher 
expounding his lessons or doctrines is to be found at Bharhut 
where the sage Dirghatapasvi is shown in the attitude’ of 
instructing his pupils; he is sitting at ease on a raised seat 
— facing his four disciples seated below in a reverential attitude ; 
hits left hand rests on his knee while his right hand is raised 
towards his breast with the thumb and index fingers project- 
* ing outwards, the other fingers being bent inwards. It is 
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true that the tips of the thumb and the forefinger are not 
joined together, but they also characteristically portray the 
expounding pose.’ A reference now to the dharmacakra- 
mudrd, though it is usually associated with the Buddha 
images and not with those of any Brahmanieal deity, will 
be of some interest. The particular pose symbolises the first 
preaching of the law by the Master at Sarnath, thus, figura- 
tively speaking, setting thenceforward the ‘ Wheel of the 
Law in motion; it was also used in the representation of 
the Great Miracle at Sravasti. The Gandhira artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted ; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was. placed on the 
rim of a wheel on stand, at other times the hand, seemingly 
in the abhaya pose, was used to serve the purpose, while more 
frequently it was depicted in a manner that was not at all 
suggestive of any clear idea (the right hand with fingers flexed 
inward was placed near the breast, the left hand with its 
fingers drawn together touching it from below). But in the 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Gupta period 
onwards, the dharmacakra-mudràü is invariably presented in. 
he manner shown in Fig. 4, Plate III, of this book. A 
glance at the drawing will at once show that this hand-pose 
is nothing but the combined representation of jidna- and 
vyakhyana-mudras, the left hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character- 
istically expressive: Buddha in the aet of expounding the 
irue knowledge which he had himself first obtained through 
his efforts. 

The katyavalambita- or katisamsthita-hasta is the pose 
in which ' the arm is let down so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin, 
indicating thus a posture of ease ' (Kao); but the hand is 
usually bent a little at the elbow and placed on the upper part 
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of the waist. "This is one of the commonest poses in which 
the ieft hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is frequently met with). Figures 19, 20 
21, 22 and 28 in Plate I of this book illustrate the manner in 
which it appears in the representation of deities on early Indian 
coins. Figure 28 is sketched from a punch-marked coin in 
the Purnea hoard, Fig. 19, from Siva on some coins of Wema 
Kadphises, Fig. 20, from Siva-Viśvāmitra on Dharaghosa's 
silver coins, Fig. 21, from Siva Chatresvara on some Kuninda 
coins, Fig. 22, from Laksmi on the unique coin with the 
legend ' Pakkaiavadidevata ' grouped by the nfimismatists 
in the Indo-Scythie series (both the obverse and reverse 
devices of this coin with the reverse legend meaning 'the city 
deity of Puskalavati' are reproduced in Pl. IX, fig. 7 ; in 
association with the bull described as Tauros-Usabhe, i.e., 
Vrsabha in the obverse legend, she may also be identified as 
Parvati, the consort of Siva shown here as a humped bull). 
The goddess appearing on some copper coins of AZzes, 
identified by me as Durga Simhavahini or Ekanaméa, shows 
this characteristic pose (Pl. IX, Fig. 5; the humped bull 
on the reverse side of this copper coin undoubtedly stands 
for her consort Siva in his  theriomorphic form). 
Varühamihira described the image of  Ekünaméáa as 
katisamsthitavamakara sarojamitarena codvahati, i.e., ‘with 
her left hand placed on her waist while the other (right) hand 
holds a lotus flower’ (Brhatsamhitàá, p. 780). The standing 
images of Buddha, the Nagas and various other divinities, of 
the early Kushan and subsequent periods found at Mathura 
and adjacent places very frequently display this attitude; the 
Katra, Anyor and Mankuwar images of seated Buddha also 
show the same pose. Coomaraswamy was fully justified 
in remarking that this pose along with the raised right hand 
the iconographic pose par excellence in ancient and 
— India. Figure 14 in Plate II of this book, based 
on the device of a Mathura coin, shows that perhaps the 
order was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figure 1 
in Plate IV, is sketched from the usual pose appearing in 
many Brahmanical images. A brief reference to the 
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kayotsarga pose which is usually adopted in the represen- 
tations of the Jinas will not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
is described by Varahamihira as ajanulambabahu, i.e., ' the 
arms long enough to reach the knees’ (this is one of the 
characteristic signs of great men and divine beings). R. P 
Chanda was the first to note the portrayal of this pose on some 
Indus Valley seals (cf. the seal with the epiphany of the 
tree-spirit, discussed by me in chapter V, reproduced here in 
Plate VII, Fig. 3); Fig. 18, in Plate II, sketched by me from 
punch-marked coin device, also portrays the same hand 
pose. 
Kataka- or simhakarna-hasta denotes that particular 
pose wherein ' the tips of the fingers are loosely applied to 
the thumb so as to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically : 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion's ear 
(fao). As Gopinath Rao has rightly understood, this pose 
is very useful in the depiction of goddesses in one of 
whose hands fresh flowers are often inserted ; it is thus 
very common in the iconographic representation of divinities. 
One of the earliest instances of this posture is to be found 
2 in the figure of Sirima devatà at Bharhut where her right 
hand holding a lotus flower (partially broken) shows it, her 
left hand hanging stiffly by her side. Dandahasta or 
gajahasta ha; got the technical sense of the arm thrown 
forward (sometimes across the body), appearing like a 
straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant (Pl. III, 
Fig. 8). 'The palm in this drawing seems to be in the 
vainayaki mudrd ; in the well-known Natardja images of Siva, | 
_ this mudra is clearly recognisable. This pose is usually met — — 
; with in images of gods or goddesses shown in the dancing 
attitude. Siva Natarāja dancing vigorously on the back of 
| dris yalaka or the Apasmara purusa, Nrtya-Ganapati, Krsna 
. Kiliyad , dancing Camunda and such other images 
“have one of th his pose. The figure of the 
lanseuse on thi right ? id in in dra iwi No 22, Ll I, 
i forward ¦ i 
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different from the above, but it can justifiably be described 
as another variety of the same pose. Several other dancing 
Apsarasas in Bharhut have one of their hands extended in à 
different manner, but all illustrate the idea of the stretching 
of a staff or an elephant trunk. The significance of sücihasta 
has already been explained by me; it is comparatively rare 
in iconographic art (Pl. IV, Fig. 6, but it should be shown 
upside down). Another very suggestive hand-pose is the 
tarjani-hasta, where the projected forefinger of the right hand 
points upwards (in the süci, it usually points downwards, 
the hand being held down), ' as if the hand is*warning or 
scolding another’ (Rao). A person while threatening or 
admonishing another very often holds his hand in this 
position, and so there is a characteristic conformity here 
between the actual practice and artistic representation 
(Pl. IV, Fig. 6). In Vajrayina sadhanas, Marici and several 
other goddesses are very often described as tarjani-pasahasta, 
i.e., ‘with a hand holding a tarjami-pása'. It is not meant 
hereby that the deity holds a noose (pasa) in one hand while 
another is shown in the tarjani pose, but the epithet really 
means that the noose which is meant for chastisement is placed 
in the same hand which is shown in the threatening pose; this 
interpretation is actually borne out by the images of the 
above goddesses. One of the earliest representations of this 
particular hasta is to be found in a Jataka relief on one of the 
coping stones at Bharhut; this scene has been tentatively 
identified by B. M. Barua as illustrating the Gahapati Jataka 
(Fausboll 199). The standing figure on the right side in 
this section of the coping, none other than the Bodhisattva 
himself as the householder, is threatening and admonishing 
with the projecting forefinger of his raised right hand another 
male figure, shown seated below, cowering ; a female figure is 
seen peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points 
with both hands (the pose in which the latter's hands are 
shown can with some justification be called sücr).' The right 
F + For the story and illustration, cf, B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Bk. IT, pp. 105-106, 


Vel, III, Pl LXXXVI, Fig. 102. Barua thus describes the attitudes of the two 
male figures in the scene: the seated man ' with downcast eyes is pleading his 
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hand of Sudarsana Yaksini in Bharhut seems to be in a pose 
practically similar to the tarjani (Pl. II, Fig. 23). Barua is 
not quite accurate in his description of the Yaksini when he 
writes ' the four fingers of her right hand are bent towards 
the palm, while, the thumb remains stretched out' ; his plate 
(op. cit.,- Vol. HT, Pl. LXIV., F is. 74) as well as my drawing 
definitely shows that three fingers only are bent inwards, both 
the forefinger and the thumb remaining stretched upwards. 
T. A. G. Rao rightly observes that ‘ vismaya-hasta 
indicates astonishment and wonder. In this pose the fore- 
arm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned away from the observer’ (Pl. IV, Fig. 4). 
The relief illustrating the Candesinugrahamarti of Siva in 
the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeevaram, belonging to the 
Pallava period, shows the father of Candega ‘ fallen on the 
ground, with his left hand held in the vismaya pose’ (for 
the story and its illustration, cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. TI, 
p. 209 and Pl. XLIX, Fig. 2). It will be of use to refer 
here to Fig. No. 3 in Plate IV of this book; the drawing 
is based on a railing pillar relief of the Saka-Kushan period 
in the collection of the Mathura Museum. A male figure 
is shown standing with the index and middle fingers placed 


on his chin. "The figure has been rightly identified by V. 8 


Agrawala and B. 8. Upadhyay as the young hermit Rsyasrnga ; 
they observe, ' This mudrd is indicative of astonishment 
(rismaya) and reflection(ritarka). "The eyeballs are turned 
pwards and the whole expression is one of deliberation in 
which an awareness of the immediate surroundings is absent 


Satisfaction beams on the face.’ The story of Rsyasrnga is 
often narrated at length in the Brahmanical and Buddhist 


terature and the most suggestive moment in it is that in 
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effectively portrayed the pleasant wonder of the 
unsophisticated youth when sex-consciousness dawns in his 
mind.’ The hand-poses which are depicted in Figures 6 and 
7 in Plate No. 111 of this book should be studied now. The 
former figure which is based on the bronze statuette of 
Harpocrates (thus identified by Marshall) unearthed.at 'Taxila 
shows the right hand of the child-god raised towards his mouth 
with the index finger placed on the chin in token of silence. 
The latter is sketched from a four-armed Visnu image from 
Khajuraho whose front left hand is shown in a similar pose 
(the index finger here more suggestively touchés the left 
corner of the lower lip); this is one of the most unique 
representations of Visnu, and no text is known to me which 
enjoins that Visnu is to be shown in such a pose. Upadhyay 
and Agrawala have very correctly drawn our attention in their 
article mentioned above to the Kumdrasambhava passage 
which describes Nandi guarding the entrance of Siva's place 
of meditation : '* Nandi posted at the entrance of the bower, 
having a golden staff resting against his forearm, bade the 
Ganas to observe stillness with a gesture in which a finger 
of his right hand touched his mouth." * The bronze image 
of Hanuman, one of the four (the others being of Rama, 
Laksmana and Sita) belonging to the temple of Shermadevi 
in the Tinnevelly district of the Madras State, shows his right 
hand placed upon the mouth, indicating the attitude of silent 
respect and ungrudging obedience of the devoted follower. 


“1 For the identification of this relief, cf. ' A relief of Rayadrhga in the Mathura 
Museum’, in J. I. ४. 0. A., Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 62-4, Pl. XI; sce also V. 8 
Agrawa!a, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Mathura Museum, p. 42, Pl. XVI 
. 53 
र | Pu. Kumárasambhaeam, III, 41: Latágrhadrüragato'tha Nandi cimaprakogthar- 
pn n pitahemavetrah etra | Mukhürpitaiküngulisamjnayaira ma cüpaliyeti: gandn = cyanaistt 
- For- he Ha rpocra re, cf. Marshall, A Guide to Tazila, p. 79, FI XV; rd- 

s it is —— work. Vögel identified the Rsya4riga figure as 
ably” ki Asiatico, fashionable type,’ suggesting that its pose resembled that 
aad etes (Ars cR at m XV, p- 102), but this suggestion was rightly 

y Agrawala r. For the Khajuraho Vignu, see J. T. S. 0. 44 
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Figure 21 in Plate II of this book is also another unnamed 
hand-pose where two fingers (index and thumb) are put inside 
the mouth in order to produce some whistling sound ; the 
left hand is shown in that pose, while the right one waves 
high one end of the scarf worn by the figure. "This drawing 
is based on a deva figure from Bharhut relief depicting the 
victory of Buddha over Mara (Barua, Bharhut, Bk. III, Pl. 
XXXVII). Exactly the same posture is shown on similar 
figures appearing in the scene of Buddha's birth in numerous 
reliefs from Gandhāra. The waving of the cloth is called 
cellukhepa in Pali and is expressive of the great joy of the 
waver; the pose of the left hand, thus, is also of similar 
import. Even now boys, who are able to do it, use the above 
expressive pose to give vent to their joy by whistling. I may 
say that I have not met with any such pose in my study of 
the Brahmanical sculptures of different periods. 

A somewhat detailed account has been given of the 
various hand-poses which are usually depicted in the images 
of the Hindu divinities and their attendants. The bhasparga 
or bhiimisparsa pose, in which the left hand rests on the lap 
with palm outward and the right with the palm inward 
touches the seat below, is particularly associated with 
Buddhist iconography. This pose illustrates the story of 
Buddha's calling the earth as his witness for testifying to his 
right to sit on the Vajrasana under the Bodhi tree, which was 
challenged by Mara, just prior to his enlightenment. 
Griinwedel has remarked that ‘certain hand-postures 
attached themselves to particular legends and the position 
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paryanka fashion on a raised seat with the index and the 
middle fingers of his left hand touching his seat; but unlike 
the Buddhist mode of representing the mudrd, we find here 
the palm of the hand turned outward. 

A few remarks about the complicated hand-poses which 
are reproduced by me in Plate V are necessary. I have 
already shown that these were mainly ritualistic in character, 
adopted by the sadhaka in the performance of his sādhanā or 
the bhakta in the worship of the deity of his choice. J have 
selected at random the eight mudrds from the manuscript text 
in order to show how the particular poses in which the hands 
of the sadhaka are shown in the most intricate processes of 
his sadhana are in keeping with the ideas contained in the 
mantras uttered by him in each case. The eight mantras 
associated with the eight figures are thus laid down in the text : 
1l. Om vajranalahandaha-pathamabhanjana hum; 2. Om 
vajrapása hrim ; 3. Om vajrapuspe svaha ; 4. Om vajradvi(di)pe 
sodhd; 5. Om vajramkusa ja; 6. Om vajranaivedya svaha 
T. Om sarvvatathagatasiddhivajrasamaya tistha esastvam 
dharayami vajrasattva hi hi hi hi humiti ; 8. Om sarvvavit 
vajradhüpe tram. Now, the ideological association of the 
mudras numbering 1, 2, 3, 7 and 8 with the different mantras 
is not difficult to follow ; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in some mystic way 
may contain the outline representation of a lamp, an elephant- - 
goad and a pot of offering. It may be noted here that the 
nivedya or naivedya mudrd outlined by Poduval is closely 
similar to No. 6 in my plate; I may also observe that the 
Brahman priests, when they dedicate any naivedya 
(offering) to the deity, usually adopt this mudrà and taking 
a flower with the tips of the index fingers of the two 
interlocked hands drop it on the naivedya. "The waving 
flames of fire, the hands tied by a noose (pása) and the 
offering of a palmful of flowers to the deity are characteristi- 

cally expressed by Figs. 1, 2 and 3; Fig. 7 expresses the 
invocation of the success attained by all Tathagatas, symbo- 
d lised here by the vajra and ghanta (bell, does it also indicate 
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burner with smoke issuing from it held in the right hand, 
the left hand being placed below.’ 

The Dhruvaberas or the principal types of Visnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, viz., sthanaka 
(standing), dsana (seated) and sayana (recumbent), in the 
Vaikhanasagama text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendants also are represented in one or other of the 
first two attitudes, the recumbent ones being very rare. 
Several varieties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or flying pose, the latter being mostly used in the represen- 
tation of such accessories as the Vidyadharas and others. 
In the case of standing images, different kinds of stance 3 
are met with, while there are also numerous varieties of 
sitting postures in which the seated images are shown. Four 
different’ standing poses were usually shown by the Indian 
iconographer in representing the sthanakamuürtis; they are 
called bhangas, i.e., ‘flexions’ or ‘attitudes’. These are sama- 
bhanga or samapüda, àbhahnga, *ribhanga and atibhanga. 
The first denotes the equipoised body where ' the right and 
left of the figure are disposed symmetrically, the sutra or 
plumb line passing through the navel, from the crown of the 
head to a point midway between the heels ' (A. N. Tagore) 
Thus, the weight of the whole body is equally distributed on Se 

* both the legs and the poise is firm and erect, there being no 
— bend in. the body. Many are the Indian images which are 


-  — shown in this attitude, the most typical being the early and 
| late figures of the Jain Tirthankaras whose hands also hang | 
-H straight down by their sides without showing the least bend 
E in them (kayotsarga). The Brahmanical and Buddhist k 


divinities, when they are depicted in this attitude, usually 
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show various dispositions of their hands, either according to 
the nature of the ideas expressed by them, or according to the 
type of the weapon or emblem held by them. Sirima-devata 
and many other Vyantara-devatas on the Bharhut railing 
stand in the samabhanga attitude. Figures 7, 8 and 20 in 
Plate I (varieties of Siva on Ujjayini and Audumbara coins), 
Figure 6 in Plate XI (Gaja-Laksmi on some coins of 
Azilises), Figure 9 in Plate X (Mahasena on Huvishka's 
coins) and Figure 1 in Plate XI (Gaja-Laksmi on a Bhita 
seal) are shown in the above pose. Abhanga is that form of 
standing pose ‘in which the plumb-line or* the centre 
line, from the crown of the head to a point midway between 
the heels, passes slightly to the right of the navel ' (Tagore). 
In other words, a slight bend both in the upper and 
the lower halves of the figure is definitely perceptible 
in this form. Many also are the Indian images which are 
represented in this pose; Figures 13 and 19 in Plate I 
(Siva on some Ujjayini coins and on some coins of 
Wema Kadphises), Figures 2 and 8 in Plate XI and 2 in Plate 
IX (composite god on a nicolo seal, Uma on some coins of 
Huvishka, a goddess with cakra on Maues' coins), Figures 
15-18 in Plate IX (Siva on a square copper coin of 
Maues and on a few coins of Huvishka), Figure 7 in Plate 
XI on a seal of the Saka period (it has been identified 
as Poseidon trampling on a bull-shaped river god), the figures 
of Skanda-Kumara and Visakha on Huvishka's coins repro- 
duced in Plate X, Figure 6, Ganga and Sarasvati (?) in 
Plate IX, Figure 3 and in Plate XI, Figure 3 (Ganga rides 
on the elephantine Makara on the reverse side of the Tiger- 
slayer type coins of Samudragupta and  Sarasvati (?) 
appears on the coins of Narendravinata, a Bengal king of the 
late Gupta period) all these can be described as standing in the 
abhanga pose. The tribhanga pose has been described by 
A. N. Tagore as one in which * the centre line passes through 
the left (or right) pupil, the middle of the chest, the left (or 
. right) of the navel, down to the heels. The lower limbs, from 
the hips to the feet, are displaced to the right (or left) of the 


>, the trunk between the hips and neck, to the left (or 
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right), while the head leans towards the right (or left).' It 
should be noted that the number of bends in the figure is three 
and so the name is quite appropriate. The pose may not 
be as common as the other two, but it is also used in the 
iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India, especially 
in the representations of goddesses and other attendants of 
principal deities. Rsyasriga on the Mathura railing (Pl. IV, 
Mg. 3) and the goddess on certain copper coins of Azes, 
tentatively identified by me as Durga (Pl. VIII, Fig. 6), are 
undoubtedly depicted in the tribhanga pose. Atibhanga has 
rightly been deseribed by A. N. Tagore as really an empha- 
sised form of the tribhanga, the sweep of the tribhanga curve 
being considerably enhanced. The upper portion of the body 
above the limbs below are thrown to right or left, backwards 
or forwards, like ' a tree caught in a storm '. "This type 15 
comparatively rarely represented in Indian art and is used in 
the depiction of dynamic action of the divinity ; several ugra 
(terrific) forms of Saiva and Sakta deities and the various 
krodha-devatas of Vajrayana Buddhism are usually depicted 
in this manner. 

Reference may be made here to the dlidha and pratyalidha 
poses in which some sthànakamürtis are shown. Alidhapada, 
which is sometimes loosely called alidhisana, denotes that 
particular mode of standing usually sideways in which 

- the right knee is thrown to the front and the leg re- 
tracted and the left leg is diagonally stretched behind 
while pratyalidhapada is just its opposite; both these 
attitudes are adopted by persons shooting arrows, and one of 

the earliest depictions of these poses is to be found in the 
|» ^. two arrow-shooting figures of Osa and Pratyüsa, goddesses of 
dawn, aecompanying Sürya in a pillar of the old stone 
M. railing at Bodh Gaya. In a fragmentary Gandhara relief in 
- the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Sūrya is seated on a chariot 
| mem 2 j 
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bronze seal of Sivaraksita and on some copper coins of Maues 
(Fig. 5 in Pl. XI and Fig. 18 in Pl. IX) is shown in the 
same posture, though he is not depicted as shooting arrows. 
Tantrasdra describes the Brahmanical goddess Tara, ideo- 
logically similar to the same goddess in the Vajrayana 
pantheon and most probably derived from it, as ' fierce and 
standing in the pratydlidha attitude’ (pratydlidhapadam 
ghoram). The standing pose shown in Figure 28, Plate I 
(drawing from a figurine on a few punch-marked coins in the 
Purnea hoard) is very interesting. The right knee flexed 
outwards with the right leg crossing the left leg firmly planted 
reminds us of the posture in which some Yaksinis on Bharhut 
and Mathura railings are depicted; some mediaeval and 
modern images of Krsna in several of his /ilamiirtis are also 
shown in this pose.’ 
Mention may be made here of the various -poses or 
sthanas in which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
according to the Visnudharmottara. There is at first a list 
of nine major sinas detailed in Book III, Ch. 39, verses 
1-32. Their names are rjedgata, anrju, sücikrtasarira, 
ardhavilocana, pürs$vagata, paravrtta, prsthagata, purdvrtta 
and samdnata. In verses 40-42 of the same chapter are 
enumerated as many as thirteen sthánas on the basis of the 
law of 'fore-shortening ' (ksaya-vrddhi). These are rjvà- 
gata, anrju, madhydrdha, ardha, ardhardha,. sactkrtamukha, 
nata, gandaparévrtta, prsthagata, pársvágata, ullepa, calita, 
uttána and valita. The list may have been added later, for 
it is clear that it is an enlarged form of the earlier list. The 
above poses are characterised by the position of the legs and 
feet which are varied by a series of motions like vatsakha 
dlidha and pratydlidha (poses peculiar to archers—Tatra 
vaisakhamdlidham  pratyalidham ca dhanvinam), citra- 
gomutrakagata (?) and visama (peculiar to wielders of sword 
and shield), calita, khalita (walita ?), ayasta (dyata ?) and 
alidhaikapada (peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a 


$ The names of the 4 principal standing poses described above are from A, N 
ores ' Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy ° (published by the Indian Socicty 
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tomara, i.c., an iron club, a stone and a bhindipdla, i.e., a : 
small javelin or dart), savalgita (in a sort of gallop ?—pose 
peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, a trident, a mace, 
a kunapa, t.e., a kind of spear). These varieties of the posi- 
tions of legs and feet are in addition to the two principal 
groups of standing poses, viz., sama and arddhasama or 
asama which mean ' well-planted ' and ' in motion ° respec- 
tively (Samascarddhasamàáh | padáah susthitant calant cal 
Samüsamapadastham ca dvividham | sthánakam bhavet). 
Samapáàda is also known as the stance which is pádabhüuyistha 
(feet firmly-and squarely planted ?), while the other type (.e., 
asama or arddhasama) should be (known as) mandala (in 
rotatory motion): Tadgated padabhiyistham sthanam sama- 
padam smrtam | Mandalarica deittyam syat..... One foot 
firmly planted, the other shown in moving posture, is really 
the arddha-samapáda or ekasamapáda, as seems to be the sense . 
in the description of the standing pose of the female figures 
in the following passage. The author of the Visnudharmottara 
thus describes the attitude in which the female figures should 
be shown—‘ one of the legs (should be) in the samasthina 
(straightly planted), the other in the vidgala (does it refer to 
the manner of showing one leg crossing the other firmly 
planted leg?—4cf. Fig. 28 in Plate T, it is a female figure as 
is clear from the big braid behind the head), the body should 
be shown in a graceful manner, sometimes held by supports, 
charming with its grace and dalliance, with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted—thus should a sage paint a female figure.” 


verses 39-50. The description cf the 
can be painted with the help o! * decrease and 
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Only a small number of the multifarious poses noted above 
from the Visnudharmottara, however, though they could all 
be painted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 
objects, were actually used by the image-makers of ancient 
and mediaeval India in the depiction of the cult-deities and 
their attendants. Moreover, it was the lyrical painting 
(vaimika) which was very ' rich in ideal proportions and in 
poses ' (pramanasthàána-lambhadhya) and which dealt with 
‘happenings on earth, not with the iconography of the gods.’ 
As Coomaraswamy remarks, ' the action will require the 
representation of many different positions and movements, 
not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the image of a god ' 
(J. A. O. S., Vol. 52, 1932, p. 15). That the ' frontal pose ° 
was the most appropriate one in the depiction of the cult deity 
is proved by the 51st verse of the chapter on Pratimialaksana 
in the Brhatsamhita ; it says that the image which leans to 
the left side causes harm to the wife and that leaning to the 
right diminishes the span of life (of the donor ;—Vdamdédvanata 
patnim daksinavinata hinastyayuh). 

Various kinds of ásanas are prescribed for different types 
of divimties in the iconographic texts. The Ahirbudhnya- 
samhità (Ch. 30) mentions as many as eleven principal 
dsanas, such as cakra, padma, kürma, mdyitira, kaikkuta, 
vira, svastika, bhadra, simha, mukta and gomukha (Cakram 
padmdsanam kürmam mayüiram Kkaikkutam tathā | Virdsanam 
svastikam ca bhadram simhdsanam tathā || Muktásanam 
gomukham ca mukhyanyetani Narada). After naming them, 
the author describes each type of the sitting posture in detail ; 
all these are evidently yogic dsanas adopted by a yogi as aids 
to the concentration of his mind. It should be noted that in 
this list some can be understood to mean the particular 
animal or object whose name is associated with them. Thus, 


foot calmly advanced, with the part about the hips and loing broad and flurried, on 
account of amorous dalliance." There can be little doubt that beth the couplets, my 
translation of which is given above, describe the standing pose of a female figure. 
oe are bristling with technical terms, many of which are not correctly. 
Med in the text; the significance of a good many cf them again is unknown to us 









t and so the task of translating them is extremely difficult, T have not 
‘attempted to translate literally some of the terms quoted by me. 
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kürmásana in one context may mean that it is the 

tortoise which serves as the seat (of a particular god or 

goddess—cf. the river goddess Yamuna who is kirma- 

sand), while in another it would indicate that type of sitting 

pese in which * the legs are erossed so as to make the heels 

come under the gluteals (Gadham — nipidya | qulphübhyán: 

vyutkramena samahitah | Etatkürmásanagm proktam yoga- 

siddhikaram param). The earliest examp'e of this sitting 

pose, as I have elsewhere suggested, is to be found in the 

seated prototypes of Siva-Pasupati on some Mohenjo-daro 

and Harappa seals. Padméásana may very well signify a lotus 
as the seat of the deity, but as a particular type of sitting pos- 

ture of a yogi it can be described as one in which ' the two 

legs are kept crossed so that the. feet are brought to rest on 

the thighs’ (Urvorupari samsthapya ubhe pádatale sukham | 
Padmásanamidam proktam .....). The kukkutasana as a ° 
sitting posture is a variety of padmāsana, where the whole 
weight of the body rests on two arms placed on the ground 
on both sides, the body thus hanging in the air (Padmasana- 
madhisthaya janvantaravinissrtau | Karau bhiimau nivesyaitad 
vyomasthah kukkutisanam). When the thighs are placed 
| together and the left foot rests upon the right thigh and the left 
- thigh on the right foot it is known as virdsana (Ekatrorunt 
samsthapya pádamekamathetaram 1 urum pide nivesyaitad- 
virasanamudahrtam). In the bhadrasana, the heels of the 
legs which cross each other are placed under the testes and 
the two big toes of the feet are held by the hands. Rao says 
that ‘in the simhüsana the legs are crossed as in the 
15 kiirmasana ; the palms of the hands, with the fingers kept 
- stretched out, rest supinely upon the thigh, while the mouth 
| is kept open and the eyes are fixed upon the tip of the nose 
 (Násügra- 1 rjussudhih) — 
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sopasraya, — paryanka, — krauficanisadana,  hastinisadana, 
us(ranisadana, samasamsthana, sthirasukha and yathasukha. 
Some names in this list are the same as in the Ahirbudhnya 
one, but others are different. The sopasraya variety here 
evidently refers to the type of yogic dsana in which the aid 
of a yogapatta is necessary. The commentary has been 
unanimously dated by Sanskritists in the 4th century A.D 

and it shows that all these varieties were well-known to the 
Indians before that date The Niruktatantra, as quoted in 
the Sabdakalpadruma, refers to innumerable dsanas (as many 
as 84 lacs), and specially selects two among them, viz., 
siddhasana and kamaldsana. But in the representations of 
the deities and their accessories, very few of them are actually 
used. The most commonly depicted sitting posture among 
the above is the padmásana which is illustrated by Fig. 5 in 
Plate 111 and Fig. 16 in Plate II. Virásana is the mode in 
which the Indians usually sit and is illustrated by Figures 15 
and 18 in Plate II (No. 15 from an Ujjayini coin, No. 
18 from a Bharhut relief). The Aihole figure of Visnu, 
described by T. A. G. Rao as virdsanamirti, does not actually 
sit in the virdsana mode, but is in a pose full of ease, which is 
known as sukhasana, where one leg, generally the left one, 
rests flat on the seat while the right knee is raised up- 
wards from it and the right arm is stretched out on the 
raised knee.* The figure of Siva seated on his mount 
in Figure 12, Plate IX, is also depicted in a pose some- 
what similar to that of Aihole Visnu (it is from a gold coin 
of Saganka in the Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogic 
dsana which is sometimes to be found in the representations of 
deities but which is not included in the list given above 
is the utkülikásana where one sits with heels kept close to the 
bottom and with the back slightly curved and the forearms 


a Yo de Alois Ve A , see T. A. G. Rao, op, cit., Vol. I, Pl. XXX 
coins of Narendravinata, the king is shown as seated on a 
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resting on the knees raised above the seat. In order to keep 
the knees firm in the position described, a cloth band known 
as yogapatta 1s tied round the raised knees (Pl. IV, Fig. 5) 
This sitting pose is used in some images of seated Kevala 
Narasimha (cf. the Halebidu figure illustrated by T. A. G. 
Rao in his book, Vol. I, Pl. XLII) and of Lakulisa, the 
founder of the PaSupata sect. Figure 2 in Plate IV shows a 
Yaksa, found at Maholi near Mathura and now in the 
Mathura Museum, who has a band passing round his raised 
left knee and his projecting belly.  Paryanküsana can be 
understood in the sense of a sitting posture in which both the 
legs are made to dangle down from whatever type of seat the 
figure sits on ; this type of sitting posture is sometimes 
curiously described as * seated in a European fashion.’ 
Seated figures of Maitreya in mediaeval Buddhist art are 
very frequently depicted in that mode; the figure of Ambika 
on the reverse side of some coins of the Chandragupta- 
Kumaradevi type sits on her lion mount in this manner (Pl. 
X, Fig. 8S. Vajraparyanka, baddhapadmdasana and vajrasana 
—all seem to denote the type of sitting attitude similar to 
padméásana. The Tantrasdra describes vajrisana as a kind 
of asana in which the feet are placed on the thighs one upon 
another with the toes shown upwards and on which the hands 
are placed (Crvoh pidau  kramannyasya  janunoh pranrmu- 
khünguli V Karau nidadhyadakhyatam vajrisanamanuttamam). 
i The Vajrayāna sādhanas describe a type of Buddha image 
| known as Vajrasana Buddha where the god is seated in the 
above pose with this difference that only his left hand Mas 
palm upwards is placed on his lap and the right touches the 
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type coins of Chandragupta II, the king is seated in this 
graceful pose with his right leg tucked up on the seat (a 
couch, paryanka) and the left leg hanging down." 

The word àsana can also mean a seat or even a pedestal ; 
in the latter sense the word pitha is frequently used. Thus 
Padmapitha would indicate the lotus seat on which the 
deities are often seated. T. A. G. Rao refers to five 
different kinds of such àásanas as mentioned in the Supra- 
bhedagama, viz., anantdsana, simhdsana, yogāsana, 
padmdsana and vimalasana. ‘According to  Chandrajnàna, 
anantasana is a triangular seat, simhdsana rectangular 
vimaldsana hexagonal, yogdsana octagonal,and padmdsana 
circular.’ But the manner in which reference is made to 
these five types of dsanas in the text proves that these were 
detached pithas which were used on particular. occasions 
for placing the image on them. The Suprabheddgama writes, 
' anantdsana should be used as the seat for the image when 
it has to witness amusements, simhasana when it has to be 
bathed, yogdsana during invocation, padmdsana during the 
conduct of worship, and vimaldsana when the offerings are 
offered.’ Rao deseribes four types of àsanas or pithas, viz., 
bhadrapitha (bhadrasana), kūrmāsana, pretasana and simha- 
sana. The height of the first is divided into 16 parts, ' of 
which one forms the thickness of the upüna or the basal 
layer, four of the jagati or the next higher layer, three of 
the kumuda, one of the pattikd, three of the kantha, one 
of the second pattikd, two of the broader mahapattikà and 
one of the ghrtavürt, the topmost layer.’’ * The bhadrdsana 

1 J. Allan, C.C.G.D.B.M., Pl. VI, Figs. 8, 9. 

3 The Matsyapurana (ch. 262, vv. 1-4) also says that the height of the pitha 
should be divided into 16 parts, of which one part should be buried underground, then 
the part known as jagati should consist of four parts, above it ortta one part, then 
patala also one part, above that kam(ha three-parts, then kanfhapatta three parts, 
tirddheapatta two parts and pattikg one part the parts of the pitha from the 


pattikà should be shown above ground (nirgama). Parallel 
h ia be made the pranülaka or the outward projecting 
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referred to by Varibamihira in connection with the prelimi- 
nary consecration (adhivdsa) of an image does not seem to 
have been such an elaborate @sana or pitha; Utpala simply 
explains the term as rdjasana (perhaps he means a royal 
throne by this term).' According to the Tamil work 
Saivasamayaneri, kiirmdsana is to be made of wood and 1s 
to be of oval shape ; it should be four angulas high and twelve 
angulas broad, and the face and feet of a tortoise should be 
shown on it. Pretasana is really a yogic dsana, in which 
the whole body lies rigid and motionless like a corpse; but 
when Camurda, one of the Seven Mothers (mäātrkā) is described 
as pretüsanü, the iconographers represent her as seated on a 
dead body. Rao surmises that here ‘‘the Yogic 88818 has _ 
materialised into the above curious carcass-seat.' But the 
association of a dead body with this very terrific aspect of the 
Devi is certainly not curious at all when we know that she is 
endowed with all that is terrific and hideous in mythology 
and art; she is described as pi$itasand (carrion-eater), holder 
of a khatvanga (the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a 
skull) and a fleshless skeleton goddess (kankali). Simhasana 
is a four-legged seat usually rectangular in shape; its legs 
are carved in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stress 
on its name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures 
have been found, below whose seat are carved one or two lions ; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of Gotama 
Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasimha) 

Sayana or fully recumbent images of Hindu divinities 
are extremely rare. All that are known to me are 
principally associated with the Visnuite pantheon, though 
in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images, such 
as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying under the 
feet of the principal deity like Müyalaka or Apasmara- 

rusa (personifying [1 evil of. ignorance) wriggling 
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beneath the feet of Siva Nataraja. Again, in some icono- 
graphie reliefs (showing a definitely sectarian bias) a god 

of one sect is sometimes shown lying prone under the feet of 

a deity belonging to a different sect. Thus, in the Sarabha- 
mūrti of Siva, Narasimha, i.e., the man-lion incarnation of 
Visnu, is shown underneath the curious hybrid form of Siva 

as Sarabha; in some Vajrayana Buddhist images, Ganapati 

the cult deity of one of the five principal Brahmanical cults is 
also depicted in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities 

as Parnaéavari, Aparajita and others (in this case, Ganapati 
may symbolise Vighnaraja, the obstacle in the way of the 

+ *südhaka, of which he is the remover according to the Hindu 
- mythology, whence his name Vighnintaka). If we leave them 
aside, all of which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging to the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheon are those of Sesasayana 

of Visnu and the Mahaparinirvanamirti of Buddha 
Jalasayin and Vatapatrasayin aspects of Visnu, which are 
ideologically similar to his Sesagayanamirti, are also re- 
presented in this particular attitude; Jala§ayin is the same 

as Sesasayana, while the Vatapatragayin aspect shows the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the waters, 
and sucking one of his big toes. The Sesagayana or Ananta- 
Sayana depicts the adult god recumbent on the folds of Adi 

or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving as a canopy 
over his head; there are several other figures shown round 
him, the chief among whom is Laksmi who is shampooing 
his legs. In the terracotta relief from the brick temple at 
Bhitargaon (5th century A.D.) and the stone relief from the 

. stone temple at Deogarh (6th century A.D.), the demons 
` Madhu and Kaitabha in a fighting mood are also shown by 
his side. This type of Visnu image is one of the commonest 

_ images enshrined in the main sanctum of the South Indian 
Vaisnava shrines of some antiquity and importance ; there it 
is specially designated as Raüganütha or Rangasvami 
= Really however, this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic 
e ‘Se representation of the cosmi —* nic g god Narayana who is one of the 
| constituer ents « ह मेश prising the developed cult picture of 
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Bhagavatism or Vaisnavism, the others being Vasudeva and 
Visnu. The Manusamhita (I 10) and the Mahābhārata 
(XIT, 341) record that the waters were called Naras because 
they were the sons of Nara, and «since they were the first 
resting place of Prajapati, he carne to be known as Nürüvana 

The ideology underlying the concept of Narayana even goes 
back to the age of the Rgveda where the original principle 
known as Visvakarman is described in this manner: ‘ That 
which is: beyond the sky, beyond the earth, beyond gods and 
spirits,—what earliest embryo did the waters contain, in 
which all the gods were beheld? The waters contained that 
earhest embryo in which all the gods were collected. One 
(receptacle) rested upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all 
beings stood.’ * This explanation of the recumbent images 
of Visnu shows the ideological difference that exists between 
them and the Mahaparinirvina images of Buddha. The 
Anantasayanamirti of Visnu, sculptured in one of the side 
niches of the Deogarh temple just referred to, is one of the 
finest presentations of this motif in Indian art. Farnell 
detected in it a real resemblance to the Stockholm Endymion 
and Smith endorsed his view ; the latter scholar, after repro- 
ducing both the figures side by side, observed, ‘ The peculiar 
character of the Gupta sculpture seems to me to be un- 


doubtedly derived from Greece. There is no direct copving of 


Hellenistic models as there was in the Gandhira school, but 
I feel sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
fountain of Greek inspiration.' * Smith himself says in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 


in its theme and-treatment, although the artist * has felt 


and understood the European sculptor’s conception of a 
beautiful pose.” “It should be noted, however, that the 


1 Apo nārā iti proktà apo vai narasiinavah | Ti yadasyayanam prea 
tarmdnni nah amrtah. The M couplet is — —— a slightly "altered pe ae 
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resemblance (how far real it is, is a matter of Opinion) exists 
only in the placing of the legs in both the figures; a careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the hands 
and many other features are entirely different in the two 
reliefs. It will be too much to say on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of legs of two recumbent figures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for his 
conception of the recumbent pose and its presentation to that 
of the other 
I have already referred to several Nrtyamiirfis of 
Brahmanical deities like Siva, Krsna and others while 
explaining the hand-pose known as dendahasta or gajahasta: 
Of them, those of Siva are the most varied. and remark- 
able. Siva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 
great master in the art of dancing. In fact, nrtyasdstra 
is specially associated with this great god. The Visnu- 
dharmottara (Bk. III, ch. 73, vv. 46-8) tells us that 
Mahe$vara represents the science of dancing, as the various 
other sciences like itihása (history), dhanurveda (archery), 
ayurveda (medicine), phalaveda (fruit-culture), pàficarütra 
(a religious system), pasupata (another religious system), 
etc. are represented by  Prajápati, Satakratu (Indra) 
Dhanvantari, Mahi (the Earth goddess), Samkarsana and 
Rudra respectively. The Ndatyasdstra of” Bharata mentions 
as many as one hundred and eight modes of dancing, and 
the Saivágamas also state that Siva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. IIT, ch. 2, vv. 1-9), the knowledge of iconography 
depends on.the correct understanding of the rules of Citra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictorial representation) 
a true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of the art of dancing, which again is supplemen- 
tary to one's full acquaintance with the science of music 


1 Coomaraswamy says that 'certain of the dance poses possess not merely a 
general linguistic, but also a special hieratio significance Many of the gods are 
themselves dancers, and, in particular, the everlasting operation of creation, con- 
p tinuance, and destruction—the 
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The 26th chapter of Book TIT of the same text deals 


with the names and descriptions of various types of hand- 
poses which are adopted in the different modes of dance 
(nrtyahastavyavasthüávarnana). These names are :—caturasra, 
verita, laghumukha, ardla, khatakamukha, áviddha, vakrasam- 
vyasva(?), recita, arddharecita, | avahitthah, — pallavita, 
nitamba, kegavardhani, latakhya, karihasta (the same as 
qajahasta or dandahasta discussed above), paksoddyota, 
artha(?)vardhita, garudapaksa, dandapaksa, tirdhvamanda- 
laja, ^ pür£ramandalaja, pdarsvardhamandala, | uromandala, 
istasvastika(?), avani, pad makausika, alipallava, ulvana, lalita 
and balita (verses 8-13). To the above fairly formidable list 
will have to be added twenty-two asamyuta- and thirteen sam- 
yuta-hastas, the names of some of which are already familiar 
to us. I have referred earlier in this chapter to Poduval's 
division of the hand-poses into two groups, viz., samyuta and 
asamyuta; our text here names the constituents of each 
group. The following are the 22 asamyutahastas adopted by 
one expert in dancing :—patikd, tripataka, kartare(i)mukha, 
ardhacandra, atā(rā?)la, guru(suka)tunda, musti, sikhira 
(should be £ikhara), kapittha, khatakamukha, sücyardha, 
padmakosa, mrqasirsa, mrga, lànqula, kalapadma, catura, 
bhramara, hamsásya, hamsapaksa, sandamía and mukula 
(verses 1-4). The thirteen samyutahastas are :—afijali, 
kapota, karkata, svastika, khataka, vardhamana, utsahga, 
nisidha or nisadha, dola, puspaputa, makara, qajadanta 
and avahittha (vardhamdna is again mentioned after 
this, but that would enhance the number to 14 ; verses 
5-7). The list given above is to a great extent similar | 





to the various nrtyahastas mentioned in the Nātyaśāstra 
of Bharata and there is very little doubt that much of 
it, not all, was borrowed from the same work. Nandikeévara 
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asamyuta types (mrga in the Vignudharmottara list is omitted 
and solapadma in his list is probably the same as kdlapadma 
in the other list) ; the samyuta hastas in the Abhinayadarpana 
are more numerous, and new names, such as Siva-linga, 
kartari-svastika, Sakata, Sankha, cakra, samputa, pasa, 
kilaka, matsya,-kürma, varüha, garuda, nàga-bandha, khatvd 
and bherunda are included in the list which, however, omits 
four, viz., vardhamüna, nisidha, makara and gajadanta from 
the Visnudharmottara one (khataka in the latter is a mistake 
for kataka which 1s written as kataka-vardhana in the former). 
These have been elaborately described in the A bhinayadarpana, 
and the joint authors of The Mirror of Gesture have made 
elaborate comments on the description and have illustrated 
many of these hand-poses by drawings from old sculptures and 
from life (Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrishnayya, The Mirror 
of Gesture, 2nd Edition, pp. 45 ff. and plates VII, VIII, 
XIV-XX). The names of some of these hand-poses were also 
used in designating several of the dancing modes which are 
described in detail in Bharata's work. The great temple of 
Siva-Natarája at Chidambaram contains well-arranged illus- 
trations of these interesting dance poses and the artists 
appended fully descriptive labels to each.* But these sculp- 
tures, mainly carved on the walls flanking the passages in the 
great gopurams of the temple, are comparatively late—none 
of them dating from a period earlier than the 13th century 
A.D. ; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas contain mainly 
the figures of female ‘dancers. The principal image of 
Siva in the main sanctum of the temple, however, depicts him 
‘ dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot trampling down 
Muüyalaka, the left raised in the kuiicitapdda with one right 
hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other in the abhayahasta, 


1 The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed at some 
length in the Madras Epigraphical for 1914 ; but the account was not fully 
comprehensive. ४. N ase Naidu and V. R. Pantulu, in their joint work on 
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with one left hand holding the fire and the other in dandahasta 
pose." * Numerous bronze replicas of the same type of danc- 
ing Siva are found in Southern India, but most of them 
belong to the 14th or 15th century A.D. or even later. Much 
earlier figures of Siva dancing in various ways have been 
found in the Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora, and T. A. 
G. Rao has rendered useful service to students of iconography 
by recognising in them two of the karanas or dance pose 

described in detail in Bharata's work. Plates LXII and 
LEXIII in his 2nd volume are reproductions of two Ellora 
panels which illustrate the katisama and lalita modes of dance 
as described by Bharata. Several other South Indian bronze 
and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval period, reproduced 
by him portray other dance poses such as lalata-tilaka, catura 
and talasamsphotita as delineated in the Natyasastra. Siva 
dancing in the catura mode has been recognised in an early 
relief at Badami. The mediaeval dancing images of Siva 
that have been found in Bengal usually show him ten- 
armed and dancing vigorously on the back of his mount 
Nandin ; this fits well the Matsyapurana passage which says 
that the god endowed with ten arms and wielding elephant 
hide should be shown dancing on his bull (259, 10-11 ; 
Vaisükhasthanakam krtvā nrtyabhinayasamsthitah|| Nrtyan- 
dasabhujah káryo gajacarmadharastatha). In much earlier 


Indian art, especially the Central Indian art of the Sunga 


period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers; 
Pl. II, Fig. 23, depicts two of the four dancing apsards in 
the scene of Mara’s defeat (with e of the karanas in 


the Tandavalaksanam could I fy y identify these two 
types). But, for the earliest Indian representation 
po . we shall have to go back to the 
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art of the Indus Valley. Several female figurines, 
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bronze and terracotta ones, have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which have been explained 
by Marshall and others as dancers. But the most interesting 
discovery, in this connection, is that of a mutilated figure 
of dark grey slate at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marshall as the statue of a male dancer. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing; he stands 
on his right leg with the body from the waist upwards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
same direction, and the left leg raised high in front. 
Marshall says, * Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the membrum virile was in a separate 
piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
neck, that the dancer was three-headed or at any rate three- 
faced and I conjecture that he may represent youthful Siva 
Natarüja. On the other hand, it is possible that the head 
was that of an animal."  Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
objects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying one. It is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing attendants or 
accessories of the principal cult deity or his emblem. 
The early Buddhist monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi, 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures. They are usually divided into two main groups 
by the artists; the first are hybrid in appearance, their 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lower half being bird-like, while the second are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to iconographic terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the Vidyadharas. The early Mathura 
artists make frequent use of these two types and their. 


3 Marshall, M.I.C., Vol. I, p- 46. 
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tendency to differentiate between them is clear.’ Fig. 9 
in Pl. IV is based on one of the Vidyadharas shown  hover- 
ing in the sky with flower basket in his right hand, carved 
on the top part of the prabhavali of the Katra Buddha. 
There are no wings and the artist has in a very characteris- 
tic manner suggested the flying attitude. The garland-bear- 
ing cherubim and male and female flying figures were also fre- 
quently employed by the Hellenistic craftsmen of Gandhara. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands (cf. M.A.S.I., No. 25, Pl. XV, 
Fig. a); but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued. 
The Visnudharmottara (Bk. IIT, ch. 42, vv. 9-10) describes 
this mode of representing the Vidyadhara couple in the follow- 
ing manner:  Rudrapramáünüh kartavydstatha vidyadhara 
nrpa | Sapatnikasca te karya malydlankdradhadrinah|| Khadga- 
hastüsca te karya qagane vathava bhuvi. The sculptors of 
the medieval period introduce a new canon in using 
these motifs. They not only retain both the variants, 
viz., the Vidyadharas and the Gandharvas, but allot 
well-marked position to both in their comprehensive scheme 
of decorating the stele (prabhdvali). The hybrid couples, 
not being depicted now in the usual flying pose, are shown 
playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 
on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times 
with their consorts placed on their bent legs, are shown hover- 
ing on either side of the kirttimukha, The Mānasāra (p. 370, 
vv. 7-9) describes the Vidyadharas and probably also their 
flying posture in this manner: Puratah prsthapadau ca 
. lángalükáráveva cal Jānvāśritau (?janvasrayakrtau) hastau 
^g ean. m | Evam vidyadharüh proktdh sarva- 
| oh viigitah. The second of the above three lines, espe- 

ly its last part, is difficult of interpretation | 
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there is*some mistake here in the text), but the meaning of 
the third line is quite clear. The first line most probably 
describes the flying pose in a very characteristic way ; it means 
‘with ploughshare-like legs (shown) in front of the back.’ 
This appears to be a very significant mode of describing the 
flying posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and medieval 
rehefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough, and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. The Mānasāra describes the 
Gandharvas, after the manner of their representation in 
medieval art, as being not in the flying posture.but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments ; 
but their hybrid character is emphasised.’ On rare 
oceasions, more important divinities are also represented as 
flying in the sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the Anantasayana Visnu in the Deogarh temple 
already referred to, shows divinities like Hara-Parvati 
Indra and Karttikeya flying in the air ; they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies show, are soaring through space. 

Reference in passim may now be made to the conven- 
tional representation of the clouds in early and medieval 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
which the above figures fly. In the Kushan and early 
Gupta stone reliefs, the sky is hardly indicated on their 
background. On early Kushan coins, however, especially 
on some of the coins of Wema Kadphises and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together below the bust; the  Kushan kings claimed 
to be the sons of heaven, and could very appropriately use 
such as well as other devices like fire issuing from the 

| shoulders, halo encircling their heads, etc., in their busts on 
A the coins (cf. Gardner, B.M.C.C.G.S.I., pp. 124-25, Pl 

XXV, Figs. 6-9, Pl. XXVII, Figs. 8-11, 13, 14 ete.). Ona 
|. 1 Mémasára, 870, vv. 9.10: Nriyam rd vainaram vāpi vaidákham 


LE sthår kam tu wàl| Gita-vind-vidhdnaifca gandharcafceti kathyate | Caranam pasu 
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fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian 
Museum, probably depicting the Syima Jataka, the 
antariksa region is indicated not only by the round disc of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone 11 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds (cf. N. G. Majumdar, 
1 Guide to the Gandhira Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Part IT, p. 107). In the early and late medieval art, 
however, a distinct layer of lozenge-shaped stone with wavy 
or undulating sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the top corners of the prabhdvali; it is by this 
device that the artists wanted to indicate the sky full of 
wavy clouds. 

(The Hindus from the very early times were excessively 


fond of displaying ornaments in the images of their gods and 


goddesses. Most parts of the body—the head, the ears, 
the nose, the neck, the breasts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the waist, the hip, the 
ankles, the feet—had their various appropriate ornaments. 
Griinwedel long ago observed this innate feature of the 
Indian iconographic art and remarked, ‘The heroic form 
of Indian sculptured figures has been, and at all times 
remained, the same,—they are decked as for gala occasions. 
This form has been preserved with unalterable tenacity 
through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries’) (Buddhist Art, p. 31). The 
principal cult images of Buddhism and Jainism were no 
oubt free from this peculiar feature; but the ornaments 
[rich could not be shown on their body were depicted 
with greater zeal on the images of most of the subordinate 
deities like the Bodhisattvas and the Siasanadevatas. Of all 
the important types of the male Bodhisattvas, only one, viz., 
Simhanida LokeSvara, is known to be without any ornaments 
(nirbhüsana) ; but the above peculiarity of this variety of 
AvalokiteSvara can only be explained on the basis of his ideo- 
logical affinity with Siva whose anthropomorphic form is 
usually least endowed with ornaments. Even the very images 
ecially in 
astern aaa were sometimes endowed with jewelled crown 
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(kirila) and an elaborately designed torque.' Even the 
images of divinities shown in the Yogic postures, such as the 
yoga varieties of Visnu and the Yoga-Daksinamirti of Siva, 
are decorated with ornaments, though their number may not 
be as many as in the other types of images (in the case of 
some Siva figures, these are shown as made of rudriksa, a 
kind of sacred seed).* "The Indian practice of endowing even 
the dhydna-yoqa images of deities with ornaments goes back 
to the period of the Indus Valley culture; the prototype of 
Siva-Pasupati on the seals is decorated with a number of 
bracelets, armlets, torques or a pectoral-like thing and a 
horned crown. This frequent and excessive display of orna- 
ments on the images of their divinities by the Indians had an 
effect on the modelling of the human figure from the artistic 
point of view. Grünwedel has observed that ‘the ornament, in 
the painfully careful execution it received, hindered very 
considerably the development of the human figure, since it 
always retained the conventional type for the forms ' (op. 
cit., p. 31). It must be said, however, that, unlike the 
Greek artists, the Indians were not in the habit of emphasis- 
ing the muscles on the body ; thus, though the ornaments 
no doubt arrested the outline of the physical form being freely 
displayed, still the effect was not as harmful as could other- 
wise be feared. Therefore, the same scholar's remark that 
‘the shoulders loaded with broad chains, the arms and legs 
covered with metal ring, the bodies encircled with richly 
linked girdles, could never have attained an anatomically 
correct form ' should be accepted with some modification 

Tt will be necessary now to describe some typical orna- 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. "There is no doubt that these were 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 


1 N. G. Majumdar would recognise the Adi-Buddha in them (V. R. S. : Ann 
Rep., 1926-7, Mus. Notes, pp. 7-10 & Figs. 4-6). But Ccomaraswamy has disputed 
this suggestion and described them simply as the ‘ Crowned Buddha '; J. R.A. S., 
1928, p. 837. 
— The two figures of Nara and Nārāyaņa on one of the side niches of Deogarh. 
lemple are shown as two sages wearing no ornaments on their body ; cf. T. A. G 
ac, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. LXXI. Rao wrongly describes them as Jü&na and Yoga 
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images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the Minasdra under the 
general term mauli, which, according to him, are subdivided 
into jatü-imakuta, kirita-makuta, karanda-makuta, Sirastraka, 
kuntala, kesabandha, dhammilla and alaka-cüdaka. Jt may 
be seen that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The jatàmakuta, specially 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Rudra and 
Manonmani, consists of matted locks of hair done up into the 
form of a tall crown on the centre of the head; it is some- 
times adorned with jewels, a crescent and a skull, the two 
latter being used in the case of those worn by Rudra-Siva. 
One of the names of Rudra-Siva is Kaparddi which means 
‘ one whose matted locks wave spirally upward like the top 
of a shell ° (some Buddha figures of the Saka-Kushan period 
at Mathura have the kapardda type of jata-makuta on their 
heads; cf. the Katra Buddha, sketched in Fig. 5, Pl. IID. 
Several tvpes of this variety of head-gear are reproduced by 
T. A. G. Rao in his book, Vol. I, Pls. VII and IX: those in 
the 2nd plate have been described by him as jatübandha or 
jatabalaya and —jatübhara. Kirita-makuta, specially 
appropriate for Narayana, according to the Mdnasdra, ‘ is a 
conical cap sometimes ending in an ornamental top carrying 
a central pointed knob ' (Rao). "This tvpe of head-gear was 
not worn, however, exclusively by the God Narayana-Visnu ; 
it could also be worn by Sürya and Kubera. Varahamihira 
not only describes Visnu as kundalakiritadhári (wearing ear- 
* rings and kirita crown), but also says that Ravi should be 
| . . wearing a mukuta (mukutadháüri) and Kubera should be 
"O^ vüma-kiriti, i.e., the kirita should be placed slantingly on the 
|. leftside of his head.* Figure 8 in Plate IV shows the outline 










from Uttarakámikágama, describing the usnisa 
; but, as he says, the description is somewhat 
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Of a kirita-makuta ; the so-called basket-like head-dress worn 
by Sakra in the Hellenistic art of Gandhàra seems to be an 
early variant of the former (Pl. IV, Fig. 7) Karanda-makuta 
is shaped like a conical basket with the narrow end shown 
upwards. This is the type of crown peculiar to most of the 
other gods and the goddesses and is indicative of subordinate 
Status according to Rao. Sirastraka  (sirastrüma) is an 
elaborate turban which is so frequently shown on the head 
of the Yaksas, Nagas, Vidyadharas and other male ficure 
depicted in the early Indian art of the Sunga period. The 
figure of Siva on the Sirkap seal seems also tó wear this 
elaborate turban (Pl. X, Fig. 4); the type of head-gear show 
on the head of composite deity on the Hephthalite seal (Pl. X 
Fig. 2) is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
with precision. It may be described as trisikha mentioned 
in some texts as a type of head-dress * with three peaks '. 
Kuntala, kesabandha, dhammilla and alakacidaka are, as 
has been said above, different modes of dressing the hair 
These are appropriate to different goddesses according to 
Manasara; thus, the first is shown on the head of Indira 
(Laksmi), the first and second on those of Sarasvati and 
Savitri. "The third and fourth are not mentioned in associa- 
tion with any goddess, but the former is recommended for 
the wives of such subordinate rulers like Mandalikas and the 
latter * for the women who carry torches before a king and 
the wives of the king's sword-bearers and shield-bearers."' 
A mode of dressing the hair which was being used by the 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Krsna and other divinities from the late Gupta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists as 
kakapaksa which is explained in the ‘lexicons as 
mastakapdrsvadvaye | kesaracanávisesah  i.e., a type of 

arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustration 
+ T. A. G. Rao, cit., Vol, I, pp. 26-30. The Mánasára (P. K. Acarya's 


.— edition, p. 314) lays down that kirifa is to be worn by a Sárvabhauma, i.e., the ruler 
wi sing ne o the shores of the four bounding oceans‘ and by an Adhirüja 





three . or sometimes even by a Cakravartin 
dignity than a S&rvabhauma in tbis context) 
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of this mode on some figures of Krsna at Paharpur, cf., 
M.A.S.I., No. 55, Pl. XXVIID. In the Hellenistic art of 
Gandhara, different modes of dressing the hair are shown 
by the artists on the heads of Avalokitesvara and Maitreya; 
the former has his hair tastefully arranged upwards with 
jewelled bands encircling it, while the latter has long hair 
tied sideways in a double knot just on the centre of the 
cranium. Spooner has referred to the later Buddhist texts 
in general which speak of different hair arrangements for 
different Bodhisattvas (A.S.J.A.R., 1906-07, p. 116). In 
some late Gandhara and most of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
Buddha images, the hair is arranged schematically in separate 
short curls, each curl turning from left to right (daksima- 
vartakesa, a mahapurusalaksana). The so-called cranial 
bump on the head of the Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as usnisa, the first of the 3: 
mahdpurusalaksanas, is, as has been shown by me elsewhere, 
nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in a top-knot in 
the centre of the head (I.H.Q., 1931, pp. 499-514 & pls.) 
Moti Chandra has collected a lot of information about 
cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India ' and has illustrated 
his elaborate article with very useful drawings (J.7.5.0.4., 
Vol. VIII, 1940, pp. 62-144) 
The custom of perforating the ear-lobes and ears for 
the insertion of various types of ear ornaments is very old in 
India, and it is still current mainly among the women here 


though in a much restricted manner; but in ancient and 


mediaeval times it was common to both men and women. 
The ceremony of karnavedha (perforation of the ear) is one 
of the important samskáras in the life of a twice-born, and the 
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localities in India also emphasise this peculiar custom. ‘The 
Agnipurüna describes the image of Buddha named by it as 
Sintatman (' he of the tranquil soul’) in this manner: 
Santatmad lambakarnasca gaurüngas$cambaravrtah ( Santatma 
is long-eared, fair in complexion and clad in garments’). 
Different kinds of ear-rings (Kkundalas) are shown on the ears 
of different types of divinities. Rao refers to five kinds of 
ear-ornaments, viz., patra-kumdala, nakra-kundala, gankha- 
patru-kundala, ratna-kundala and sarpa-kundala. Their very 
names indicate that they were made of cones of cocoanut- or 
palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory or 
wooden piece) in the shape of the mythical makara (a crocodile- 
like animal), cut sections of conch-shells, jewels, and (metal, 
ivory or wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. 
Siva and sometimes Ganapati are adorned with sarpa- 
kundalas, the patra- and $ankhapatra-kumdalas are usually 
shown on the ears of the goddesses like Uma and others, while 
nakra-kundala and ratna-kundala can with equal appropriate- 
ness be used to decorate the ears of the divinities of both sex. 
Varahamihira describes Visnu, Surya and Baladeva as 
kirttakundaladhart, — kundalabhüsitavadana and bibhrat 
kundalamekam, respectively. The ornament on the nose 1s 
known by the name of vesara (not a Sanskrit word) and is not 
to be found in early Indian images; in late figures of youthful 
Krsna and goddesses like Radhika and her attendants, this 
ornament and its variants sometimes appear. Various kinds 
of ornaments were and are still used to decorate the neck, their 
names being niska, hüra, graiveyaka, etc. ‘The earliest form 
of neck-ornaments is to be found in the representations of 
Siva-Pasupati’s prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 


_ and it seems that the pectoral-like object hanging from the 

neck and adorning the breasts is really nothing but a 
= concentric row of neck-chains or torques. In the 33rd hymn 
of the Rgveda, Rudra is described as wearing a beautiful 


niska; in many other Vedic texts niska is mentioned. N iska 
n most of the passages signifies a neck-ornament (necklace, 
ue, etc.), and it was first suggested by E. Thomas on 
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meant a necklace made up of miska coins.' Hara also 
means à torque or a necklace, and various types of it were 
current in ancient and mediaeval India, as the neck- 
g ornaments of the extant images show. Surya is expressly 
described by Varahamihira as pralambahdart (with a long 
torque hanging from his neck), and Hara (Siva) is described 
in iconographic texts as ' loaded with the weight of haras ' 
(hdrabhdrdrpito Harah). Another term which is used to 
denote a broad necklace in Sanskrit literature is graiveyaka 
which almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of the 
Yaksa and.other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned with jewel-pendants and 
the jewel par excellence adorning the breasts of Visnu 18 
kaustubha (Visnu is described by Varabamihira as 
kaustubhamanibhisitoraska).* The long necklace or garland 
hanging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
vaijayanti (also sometimes loosely called vanaméla) is 
peculiar to Visnu; according to the Visnupurana, it is 
five-formed for it is made up of five different gems, viz., the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone (nila), ruby and diamond 
associated with the five elements. The yajiopavita or the 
sacred thread which is invariably worn by the male members 
of the twice-born is found on the images of the gods from 
the Gupta period onwards; in the earlier images it is not 
usually to be found. In medieval sculptures, what appears 
to be the representation of a jewelled yajnopavita sometimes 
accompanies that of the cotton one; all this, of course, 18 


1 E. Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 35. D. R. Bhandarkar in his 
` Carmichael Lectures (1921) further pursued the idea and suggested that in some 
$ contexts nigka meant a gold coin, while in others, a necklace made of coins (pp. 65-69) 
Lowe S. K. Chakravarti, however, suggests that the word always meant a necklace (Studies 
| in Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 22ff) 
| 2 The breasts of Visgu, Buddha and the Jinas are also characterised by tho 
mark. Srivatsa is a sort of hairy mole, one of the mahdpurugalakganas 
"Utpala explains it as a ‘romdvarta '. Rao says, ‘In sculpture this mole is rej 
ils arranged in the form of rhombus, or by ७ simple equilateral - 
iriably placed on the right side of the chest.’ In several medimval 
and | ) "GET a mark. I 
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placed in the upaviti fashion, i.e., it encircles the torso from 
the top of the left shoulder and below the right arm. 
Sometimes the skin of an antelope (krsnasdra) is thrown 
over the body of such deities like Nara and Narayana (cf. the 
Deogarh relief). 

Channavira, according to Rao, is ‘a kind of flat 
ornament, a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied on the 
makuta or hung round the neck by a string so as to lie over 
the chest.’ But Rao is not quite sure about his explanation; 
the ornament is mentioned very often in the iconographic 
texts. An ornament made of two chain-like objects worn 
crosswise on the torso, one in the upavītī and the other in the 
pracinaviti fashion (the latter is just the reverse of 
upaviti) with a flat dise placed on their junction near the 
centre of the chest, may illustrate channavira; this is 
sometimes found on some late south-Indian sculptures of 
Visnu or his incarnatory forms (cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, 
Pl. LV, Figs. of Rama and Laksmana) and other images. 
Curiously enough, I have seen similar ornaments decorating 
the torso of a few figures in the Taxila museum. The 
Besnagar Yaksini seems to be adorned with this ornament 
(cf. also similar ornament on the figure of Culakoka devata 
in a Bharhut pillar; many other such examples can be shown). 
Two other ornaments of the torso are the kucabandha and 
the udarabandha; their names signify the purpose for which 
they were used. Both of them are flat bands, the former 
to keep the breasts in position and the latter, the protruding 
belly. Kucabandha is only used in female figures and not 
even in all of them; Rao has observed that when a deity like 
Visnu or Subrahmanya is depicted with two consorts, one on 
either side, the one on the right of the god is only adorned 
with this ornament or dress. His explanation that ' this 
peculiarity is perhaps connected with the right hand manner 
of worshipping the devi’ is not at all convincing 
Udarabandha is shown in many male figures and it reminds us 








— the band going round the top of the protruding stomach of 


many early representations of the Yaksa figures (cf the 


— Parkham and other Yaksa figures). The waist and hip of - 
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both the male and the female figures are tastefully decorated 
with several kinds of jewelled ornaments like katibandha 
(waistband), mekhalá (girdle), káncidama (a girdle furnished 
with small tinkling bells held in place by rows of chains), etc. 
Various types of such ornaments are met with in ancient, 
medieval and modern Indian art; attention of the readers 
may be drawn to such ornaments on the Besnagar and the 
Didarganj] Yaksini figures. In medieval reliefs, , both of 
the north and south, they are far more elaborate. Mention 
of aryanga, the waist-girdle peculiar to the Sun images of 
the north, Should be made in this connection. It is based 
on the Avestan aiwiyaonghana, the sacred woollen thread 
gridle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the 
waist. Round anklets in rows decorate the ankles mostly 
of the female figures from the early reliefs onwards, while 
the upper surface of the feet of the female figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as maiijira. 

Many and various are the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower arms of the deities. "The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to be found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pasupati at Mohenjo-daro, and the 
many sculptures and terracotta figurines of the Maurya, 

| Sunga and later periods portray various types of them. The 
P names which are used in iconographic and other Sanskrit 
texts are such as kankana, valaya, keyüra, anqada, etc.; the 
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adorned with ornaments; small round discs are held in the 
inside centre of the palm with two chains crossing at its back, 
and the fingers are adorned with rings (cf. Fig. 87 in 
Pl XXIII of Coomaraswamy's  H.I.I.A .). Such an 
ornament to decorate the hand is now known in Bengal by 
the name of ratanchüda. 

The early Indian artists attained a great deal of success 
in the treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male 
figures, is made up of a loin-cloth (dhoti) whose folds are very 
tastefully arranged in parallel rows in the early and medieval 
period and a long scarf thrown loosely on the upper part of 

- the body. In the early figures of the Maurya-Sunga period 
and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin- 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to both 
the male or female figures (cf. the figures of Parkham Yaksa 
and Besnagar Yaksini, shown side by side in H.I.I.A., 
Pl. HI, Figs. 8 and 9). "Thus there is not much difference 
in the dressing of male and female figures in early 

- Indian art, especially in the lower part of the body. But 
the long scarf shown on the upper half of the male figures 18 
usually absent in the female, the upper part of the latter 

= remaining mostly uncovered. The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned above), the 
modern jacket-like garment (dhgiyd, āħgrākhā) being 
nowhere present. Tt is in the types of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to India, a few of which are met 
with in the early art of Sanchi and Bharhut, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the feet.' This is one method of representing 
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* = 1L पह figure on the Bharbut pillar with the inscription, Phadamtasa mahilasa 
(0 qhabho danam, in —— o Indian Mussum, ax also the figures riding on winged lions in the 
Coaster gateway at Sanchi are shown in this costume, ef. Barua, Bharhut, BK. ITI, 
Pl. LXI and — edel, Buddhist Art, p. 34, Fig. 10. It is curious that the 
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the udicyavesa named by the authors of the iconographic 
texts while describing such figures as Sürva Citragupta and 
Dhanada (cf. Hemadri's Caturvargacintamani. Bibliotheca 
Indica Edition, Vratakhanda, Vol. IT. Pi I, pp. 145-46) 
Varihamihira characterises it fully as gadham pádáduro ydvat 
in his description of the Sürva figures. In the extant images 
of Sürya of an earlier date, the costume worn by the God is 
exactly similar to the dress worn by the Kushan kings like 
Wema Kadphises and Kanishka (cf. the sculptural and 
numismatic representations of these kings with the Sürya 
relief at Bhumara). The mode of presentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies mostly in details ड 
according to the different localities to which they belong. 
In the case of some late medieval figures, great care is 
bestowed by the artist on the carving of the garment; thus, the 
sari, i.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shown round the 
body of the figure of Parvati, one of the Parávadevatàs (deities 
shown on the side niches) of the Litgarija temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of the highest skill in 
carving. A few remarks about the dress shown on the body ` 
of the Buddha figures will not be out of place here; this is the 
dress of a Buddhist monk. It is made up of three pieces, viz., 
the lower garment (antaravāsaka) which hangs down to the = 
ankles and is gathered round the loins with a girdle; secondly, 
the upper garment (uttarasanqa) which covers the breast and 
shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly, the cloak 
(sanghati) worn over the two mnder-garments (M.M.C., 
p. 35). Of these three pieces, the last is most prominently 
displayed in sculptures, though the artist does seldom fail to 
suggest one or other of the under-garments. Griinwedel and 

Vögel suggest that the treatment of the drapery was entirely 
from classical art. This is acceptable to a certain 
- extent gh the motif represented, as Vögel himself 
| — is, is entirely Tndian. hed tt | 
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on those of the Gupta and the mediwval periods. But as I 

have just shown, the central Indian artists of the pre- 
Christian period indicate the garments worn in those days 

in diverse ways, and in many figures of the Gupta and 
medieval period, dress is represented with great care. The 
diaphanousness of the drapery on the Buddha figures of 
Sarnath and afterwards is very effectively suggested by the 
artists, and it certainly does not testify to their inability in 
indicating the garments. ‘This brings in the question of the 
representation of nudity in Indian art. The Greek sculptures, 

in the figures of the athletes and the mythologscal beings 

very often went in for the representation of the nude human 

body; in this they had the free scope to reveal the beauty of 

the physical form: But this in itself seems hardly to have 

been the aim and intention of the Indian artists ; whenever 

rarely they represented the uncovered body, they were either 
actuated by a purpose of making the nudity repugnant to 
cultured taste or by mythological requirements. ‘Thus, 

some of the Mathura Yaksinis who appear to be nude or just 

about to divest themselves of their garments (most of these 
Yaksinis are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by 

the artists as clothed in the most transparent of garments), 

or the nude female figures in the medieval art of Orissa and 

> central India emphasise the carnal character of nakedness. 
Mythology again necessitated the representation of nude 
body, where, however, the voluptuous element was entirely 
absent; we may refer, for instance, to the figure of a Jina or 
a Tirthamkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a 
Bhiksatanamürti of Siva. Again, the idea which underlies 
the representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earliest times onwards is much the same as is 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre- 
historie India and Siva-lingas of the historic period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virility 
fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many 
‘other nations of the world did the same thing in diverse 
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Two other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in general, which require some notice here, are the giraścakra 
and the prabhdvali. The former represents the halo-circle 
round the head, corresponding to the Greek nimbus, while the 
latter stands for the larger halo round the whole of the divine 
body, really serving the purpose of the stele or the back-slab. 
Grinwedel remarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of Gandhara that ' the nimbus is borrowed from the Greek 
school, yet it appeared very late in Greek art—in the time 
of Alexander’ (Buddhist Art, p. 86). But originally it 
belonged only to the astral divinities. Coomaraswamy has 
suggested, however, that ' the disc of gold placed behind the 
fire-altar to represent the Sun may well be the origin of the 
later prabhamandala or $ira$cakra (nimbus).' ' In Gandhirs 
it is almost invariably plain; in the Saka-Kushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, while in the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it is endowed with more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divinities 
in the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus. In the medieval sculptures different types of 
Siragcakra are used to decorate the figures, the commonest o! 
them taking the shape of a lotus flower in full blossom; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric 
layers of gable decorations at its outer end. X Varáhamihira 
describes the image of Sürya as having a prabhamandala 
shining with jewels (ratnojjvalaprabhamandalasca). Rao says 
that the $irascakra ' should have the form of a circle or a 
full-blown lotus, eleven ahngulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
diameter. This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 


_ head of images by means of a rod whose thickness is equal 





ameter of the firas$cakra,! But the 
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description is more appropriate in the case of bronze images 
than in the case of wooden or stone ones, The mediaeval 
bronze Visnu images from Hungpur, first noticed by D. B. 
Spooner in the Annual Report, Indian Archeological Survey, 
lor the year 1911-12 (pp. 152-58, Pls. LAA, LXXI), show 
separate prabhamandalas attached to their heads. ‘The stone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and the 
nimbus is carved on the back of their heads in the same 
piece. The prabhdavali is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body of the 
image; it is sometimes endowed with a number óf jvalas or 
projecting tongues of flame. This is really the background 
or the original slab on which the image is carved in very 
high relief. The usual relievo-character of the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural! 
art have been traced by Griinwedel to the ancient Indian 
style of carving in wood. ‘The scholar's remarks about the 
Buddhist seulptures are very well appilcable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, ' even when figures 
are executed alone they are never represented without an 
aureole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form a solid background to the 
figure, This fact bears a certain relation to the Indian 
conception of the  universe—the constant merging of 
historical persons in a system......' (Buddhist Art, p- 30). 
Though, since this was written, several separate Yaksa, 
Yaksini and similar figures of the Maurya-Sunga and Saka- 
Kushan periods have been discovered in different parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Coomaraswamy, 
especially with an eye to these ' magnificent primitives 
observes the same thing with regard to Gupta art in this 
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it the specious appearance of being fully in the round; but 
it is attached to its background in the extreme ends, thus 
retaining ॥ relievo-character all the same, The prabhiivali 
sometimes contains the emblems special to the god to whose 
image it serves as the background; while, in the case of 
some principal types of Visnu images (dhruva-beras) the 
ten avaldras are carved on it. In early and late medieval 
Hindu images of northern and eastern India, it commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative carving on it; thus, in a fully 
complete stele, the order of arrangement of the motifs from 
the pedestal (pithiMi) upwards is first the leogryph (hon 
upon elephant—gaja-sürdüla, sometimes the animals bear 
sword-bearers on their backs), then the makara transom, 
above it the hybrid couple (Gandharvas) playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
(máládhári Vidyādharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
kirttimukha finial. This last motif consists of a grinning 


dion face with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 


in the top centre of the prabhárali, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland issuing out of either corners of its mouth. 
The kála-makara motif in Indonesian art seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motif. The age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily determined 
with the help of its prabhdvali. In the earlier period 
it is usually plain, decorated with the scallop or cable design 
at its outer rim and the top is fully rounded (very rarely, the 
whole of it appears in shape of a rough oblong); the 
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the stone slab on which the image is shown. In ite top 
layer, it is usually of the form of a mahámbwuja or pifra- 
padma, i.e., a double-petalled lotus, one set of petals point- 
ing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down 
the feet of the god or goddess rest on the pericarp (karnika) 
of the flower. The real pedestal below usually of two or 
more distinct layers is of the pafcaratha or saplaratha type 
friratha and nacaratha varieties being uncommon: the rathas 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and their number is never 
even, On these different horizontal sections of the pedestal 
are carved the figures of the donors of the image (ieually the 
donor couple are depicted, thus laving stress on the association 
of the wife, i.e.. sahadharmini, with her husband in the 
pious act), the particular mount of the god or goddess ; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
worship (i.e., the piijopakaranas) such as a lamp (dipa), 
& bel (qhant4), offering (naivedya), etc., are also figured 
there. In the pedestals of the early medieval period 
and even a little later, the decorations in the shape of lotus 
blossoms with stalks and leaves are far simpler and are usually 
carved in outline; but in those of the later medisval period 
(late Pala and Sena) these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are embossed. The above observations show that 
the image with its accessories, with both the prabhdcali and 
the pilha are carved out of the same slab of stone, thus all 
embodying an organic whole. Such other pithas as the 
bhadrapitha, a brief description of which has already been 
given, are usually made of separate pieces of stone ; these are 
| ens being n broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle 
ng narrow. Coomaraswamy makes this interesting 
out the shape of such pithas, '' The altar (used in 
€) itself, usually wide above and below and 
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several heads like weapons, implements, musical instruments, 
animals and birds, etc., which are the respective attribute 
or emblems of the different members of the Hindu pantheon 
The weapons that are usually mentioned in iconographie texts 
are cakra, gadā, danda, khetaka, dhanus, Sara, ankusa, pasa, 
khadga, parasu, Sula, Sakti, vajra, agni, musala and 
khatvanga, etc. Rao not only mentions the above as so many 
important weapons, but adds to the above list three other 
objects such as sankha, tahka and hala which can also 
justifiably be described as such. Sankha is an ordinary 
conchshell which was blown in ancient times by the warrior 
in the battle field for the purpose of inspiring their own 
soldiers with hope and striking terror into the minds of their 
opponents. In the first canto of the Bhagavadgitd, Sanjaya 
recounts the names of various Sankhas used by the principal 
warriors assembled in the field of Kuruksetra, the special 
Sahkha of Vasudeva-Visnu being described as pāñcajanya (said 
to have been made out of a bone of the demon Panicajana, 
killed by the god). Tankaza stone-mason's chisel, and hala, 
a plough-share, really fall under the category of implements, 
but could also be used as offensive weapons in early times. 
Sira is another name of the ploughshare; it is the particular 
emblem of Samkarsana-Baladeva, as tanka is of Siva. Cakra 
is a wheel, the one par excellence held by Visnu being Sudar- 
Sana and the  Pàáncarütra texts like the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita elaborately describe the latter. In art it is 
represented in two ways, either as a cart wheel (ef. Pl. X 
Fig. 2; Pl. VIII, Fig. 2) or as an ornamental disc., sometimes 
i in the form of a full-blown lotus, the petals serving as the 
| spokes. Gadā or the Indian club or mace is usually 
represented as thicker than the danda or the ordinary cudgel 


In the very early representations of this weapon found in 
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simply as a short slender cudgel). The mace held in the 
hands of Visnu is known as kaumodaki or kaumodi. 
Sahkha, cakra and gadā are collectively the attributes 
particular to Visnu, though individually the last two are 
sometimes placed in the hands of other divinities. Khetaka 

is a shield either round or oblong in shape; it is primarily a 
weapon of defence and used to be made of wood, metal or 
skin (on account of its being also made of hide, it is very 
often named curma in iconographic texts). Dhanus and 
Sara are a bow and an arrow, and special names are given to 

the bows held by different gods; thus, the bows ‘of Siva and 
Visnu are called pindka and sarnga respectively. The bow 
held by Pradyumna (Manmatha, Kamadeva—the same as 
Mara in the Buddhist mythology) is floral (he is also called 
Puspadhanya) and having arrows five in number (paficasara). 
Manmatha, the God of love, is sometimes (especially in the 
medizeval period), endowed with a sugar-cane bow. Ankusa 

is an elephant goad and pasa, a noose or lasso used in 
binding one's enemies; the latter is sometimes shown in the 
form of a snake (nagapasa). Khadga means a sword and 
various names are used to denote swords particular to different 
deities; the sword of Vüasudeva-Visnu is nandaka, while the 

one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradyumna is 
nistrimsa. The special weapons of the consorts of Simba 

and Pradyumna, both sons of Vasudeva-Krsna, are a 
khetaka and nistrimsSa respectively, their own weapons 
being a mace and a bow (Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, v. 40— 
Sambasca gadahastah Pradyumnascapabhrt — suripasca | 
Anayoh  striyau ca kārye khetakanistrimsa-dharinyau) 
Parasu and Sala, the weapons par excellence of Siva, 
are a battle-axe and a trident, and in their early representa- 
tions are often combined (cf. Pl. T, Figs. 16, 19, 21 and 

iy Pl. VOT, Fig. 10; for fila shown separately, see Pl. T 
—.— Fig. 15; Pl. VIII, Figs. 16-18 and Pl. X, Fig. 4). Sakti 
है 











‘a spear, the special weapon of Skanda-Karttikeya and 
Durga, while vajra, a thunder-bolt, is particular to 
Inc Siva. Vajra seems to have been represented in 
earl — two different ways; one is clublike in appearance, 
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narrow in the middle and wider at both ends (cf. Pl. VIII 
Fig. 15. in the upper right hand of Siva on a coin of 
Huvishka) and the other is a double-faced weapon ending in 
projecting prongs at its both hands (cf. Pl. VIIT, Fig. 16 
upper right hand; Pl. IX, Fig. 3—a vajra of this variety, 
shown behind its personified form on whose head the right 
hand of Zeus-Indra is placed). Agni shown as a ball of 
fire is placed in one of the hands of Siva-Natarája ; it may 
also be depicted as a torch serving the purpose of an incendiary 
weapon The earliest representation of agni as the 
sacrificial five (a pot with flames issuing out of it) is found 
in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice (performed by Buddha - 
for the conversion of Kasyapa) carved in the eastern 
gateway of Sanchi (in medieval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illustration of the marriage of Siva-Pürvati, the 
Kalyanasundaramürti of Siva) Musala is the wooden R 
pestle, * an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood capable of being 
used as an offensive weapon °; it is usually placed in one of 
the hands of Samkarsana-Balarima. — Khatvrünga is ʻa 
curious sort of club, made up of the bone of the forearm or 
the leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached 
through its foramen’ (Rao). This description shows how 
hideous the weapon was, though in some of its late medieval 
representations, this character is somewhat subdued by the 
replacement of the osseous shaft by a well-carved and 
ornamented wooden handle; this weapon is peculiar to the 
a awe-inspiring forms of the Devi and her consort Siva, such 
as Cimundi and Bhairava. 
gis T have already referred to the few implements which can 
be improvised as weapons. Other implements are compar 
ely D iconographie art, but in some of the images 
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sruk if it came in contact with the fire would be ucchista. and 

it would be improper to put it again into the butter pot 
Various kinds of musical instruments are represented 111 

early and late iconographic art, and such names as vind, 

venn or murali, damaru, Sankha, ghanta, mrdanqa, karatàla, 

ete., are well known. Vind in the Sunga art of Central India 

is shown as a stringed instrument like the Greek harp or lyre 

the harp-like vind appears for the first time in a Bharhut 

rail pillar, it being placed in the hand of a devata, probably 

the prototype of Sarasvati, the goddess of fine arts and learn- 

ing (cf. Pl. XVII, Fig. 2). Samudragupta is shown playing 

on such a musical instrument in his Lyrist type coins of gold. 
Another mode of depicting it is the long stringed instrument 
somewhat similar to modern esráj, shown in the hands of 

the medieval and modern figures of Sarasvati and 
Vinàdharadaksinamürti of Siva. Venu or murali is the 
bamboo flute usually placed in the hands of some youthful 

7 figures of Krsna of a comparatively late period. Damaru 

or a small kettle drum played by the hand is one of the 

_ Characteristic emblems of Siva; this was wrongly recognised 
in the upper right hand of Siva on some coins of Huvishka 

(cf. Pl. VIII, Figs. 13 and 15) by Gardner. —Sankha also 

falls ander the category of a musical instrument, while 
ghantà is a plain bell usually placed in one of the hands of 

the multi-armed image of Parvati. Mrdanga, a big drum 

wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, is sometimes 
shown as being played by the divine attendants. Karatdlas 

are a pair of metal cymbals struck against each other with 

E. both hands to keep time with the music; these are also rarely 
shown and are usually placed in the hands of the accessories 
J Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kamandalu, aksamálà, darpana, 
F — pila, pustaka, padma, etc. Kamandalu is a water-pot 

e special emblem of various deities like Siva, Brahma 
vati ani i thers and is es in various Ways (for 
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kamalthsa variety ‘is found in the hands of Brahim, वै 
Sarasvati and Siva, though rarely in awwwiallon W ith other 

deities’ (Rao). Darpana is a mirror made of highly polished 

metal as ih vogue in ancient times amd i one of the attributes 

uf certain aspects of the Devi. Pustaka, the special emblem 

of Brahimi and Sarssvati, is usually represented in art as à 
manuscript made of palm leaves. Padma, a lotus flower, an 

emblem common to many gods and goddesses, is usually 

depicted in several varieties, such as a lotus-bud, a full-blown 

flower round in shape, or a blue lotus (nilotpala) longish in 
appearance; Rao has shown that in the south Indian 
Bhogasthánakamürtis of Vispu, goddess Sri who stands to * 
ihe right of the god always holds a full-blown lotus in her 
hand while Bhüdevi who is on his left, a nilotpala, The 
same writer has also observed that the South Indian unages 

of Sürya almost invariably bold two lotus-buds by their stalks 

in their hands while the North Indian ones, two full- 
blossomed lotus flowers. Kapila, the most characteristic - 
emblem of some of the fearful aspects of Siva and Parvati, is 

a cup made out of a human skull, to drink wine from which 
i» one of the various rites of a Tantric sidhaka. The Chinese 
annals inform us that the victorious leader of the Hiung-nu 
tribe drank out of such a cup made out of the skull of the 
r Wu-san chief who was defeated and killed by him. Siva had 
the skull of Brahma attached to his hand, of could 
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One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
custom of placing the diverse objects in the bands of their 
divinities by the Hindu worshippers will not be out of place 
here. 1 have already drawn the attention of my readers in à 
previous chapter to the views of Maedonell, Kao and Hocart 
about the multiplicity 6f arms of the Hindu divinities, which 
feature was regarded by some writers like V. A. Smith as a 
monstrosity of the Indian iconographic art. The views of Hao 
and after him Hocart are far more acceptable than that of 
Macdonell, Coomaraswamy has fully shown in his article 
on ' Buddhist Primitives" in his Dance of “Sica, how 
Smith's charge is absolutely untenable. The idea of 
symbolising the manifold activities of the deity, in however 
imperfect a manner, undoubtedly lies at the root of placing 
in these multiple hands the variety of objects noted above. 
In the developed concepts about the numerous members of the 
Hindu pantheon, particular activities were associated with 
the individual units among them. It is no wonder then 
that one or more of these objects came to be regarded as 
special to different gods, though it must not be forgotten that 
the sume objects could also appear in the hands of other 
deities in a secondary rôle. The mythology at the moot of 
the varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of the 
objects. Thus, Brahma, one of the members of the Hindu 
Triad in the post-Vedic age, was undo&btedly derived from 
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Prajápati, the Vedic god of sacrifice; so, the sruk, srupa and 
 pustaka (really the Vedas in manuscript form) became his 
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pre-Vedic god of the Indus valley and several other god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed with a cudgel, 
a trident and a thunderbolt, the weapons with which he 
destroys the world. But as side by side with this destructive 
aspect, his benignity and omniscience are also characteristic 
of him according to the epic and puránic literature, emblems 
indicative of these traits are not wanting in his medieval 
representations. Samkarsana (Balarama), the elder brother 
of Vüsudeva-Krsna and one of the Vyühas in the Pancaratra 
system, had certainly in his composition the traits of a 
harvest or bucolic deity. This idea seems to be at the root of 
his characteristic emblems, viz., a plough-share (hala), some- 
times a pestle used in pounding corn (musala) and the 
drinking vessel (pünapütra) emphasising his inebriety 
(Varibamihira describes him as Baladevo halapanirmadavi- 


bhramalocanasca karttavyah | Vibhratkundalamekam 
- &ankhendumrnálagauratanuh, Brhatsamhita, Ch. 57, V. 86). 








CHAPTER VIII 
CANONS OF JCONOMETRY 


It has already been briefly mentioned in the fifth 
chapter that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules 
of proportions in the making of images. J have criticised 
the view that the stereotyping of these rules and their 
adoption by the artists lay at the root of the gradual 
decadence of Indian iconoplastic art. These canons were 
really the results of the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions of artists; if they were judiciously followed, they would 
not have been injurious to art. T. A. G. Rao 
who was responsible for the above view criticised by me, 
himself observes, ' . the rules arrived at by the Indian 
artists do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by the 
European artists, and if in Indian sculpture the results are 
not good in some instances it is the fault of the artists and 
not attributable to the quide books’ (Elements, etc., Vol. I, 
App. B, p. 8; italics ar m ine). In some of the compilations 
containing these rules,~it is expressly laid down that the 
divine images must not only be well-proportioned but must 
also be good-looking; the image-maker should visualise in his 
mind's eye the god to be represented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images are really the aids to the attainment .of 

Myanayog nayoga (Dhyānayogasya samsiddhyai pratimalaksanam 





Sukranitisara, IV, 147). But as very few sculptors could be 
successful in turning out really beautiful images (Sarrangatli 
sarvaramyo hi kascillakse prajayate), it would be better that , 
vine images conform to the correct proportions as laid,/ 
istras, for 4beautiful is that image which is 
ling to the canons detailed in the sāstras,—no 
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hi). The practice of stereotyping these rules of proportions का 
in the fashioning of human figures was not peculiar to the 
Indian artists alone, but was also adopted by many ancient 
nations of the world. W. W. Hyde says, ' The doctrine of 
human proportions is very ancient, originating in Egyptian 
art.’ * "The first canon employed by the Egyptians in the 
time of the Ancient Empire, ' divides an erect human 
figure over 18 squares, the highest of which ends, not at the 
top of the head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the 
dome of the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or 
crowns which the Egyptian monuments display in such great 
varietv. * Hyde remarks very properly that the greatest T 
artists—architects, painters and sculptors of all times have 
tatght and practised the doctrine that certain proportions 
are beautiful, e.g., the proportion of the height of the head 
or the length of the foot to the whole body.” In modern x 
times, we have only to mention such names as those of da 
Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and Flaxman. In Greek days there 
were many artists who formulated such canons of proportions. 
I have already stated that there were different schools 
of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old Argive, 
Polyclitan, Argive, Sicyonian or Lysippan, ete., which were 
distinguished from one another on the basis of the fixed 
proportions of the parts of the human figure. These pro- 
portions were written down by subsequent artists and 
art-historians for the help and guidance of later sculptors 
and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us that ‘theoretical 
= .. works upon the principles of sculpture were written by 
. several of the most distinguished artists of antiquity; but 
none of these have been preserved to us. . . > . Later 
ompilers have recorded many opinions or statements, often 
ledgement which we can trace with more or 
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less certainty to these lost treatises.’ Polyclitus, who 
Hourished in the 5th century B.C. and was most probably 
a pupil of Ageladas of Argos, was one of the first to write 
such a work dealing with the proportions of the body; he 
embodied these rules in a sculpture named as the 'Doryphorus' 
(the treatise as well as the sculpture was described in the 
Greek works on art as the Canon).  Euphranor, the 
Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth century B.C. and 
who was both a sculptor and a painter, also wrote upon 
colouring and proportion; his study of proportion seems to 
indicate at once an imitation of Polyclitus and a departure 
from his Canon.* In the Hellenistic age such treatises 
became quite common, and this fact was not a little due to 
the influence of the great artist of this age, Lysippus, one 
of the most prolific sculptors of ancient Hellas. He was 
looked upon by the later Hellenistic artists and art-crities 
as the most academic of sculptors; he revolutionised the 
system of proportions adopted by his predecessors such as 
Polyclitus and others and introduced many technical 
innovations and improvements which he derived from a 
direct and thorough study of nature. The activities of the 
two artists of the Pergamene school, viz., Antigonus and 
Xenocrates (8rd-2nd century B.C.), who were both writers 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly traced to the 
school of Lysippas. They ‘ are cited by Pliny as authorities; 
and very probably their works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later writers ' (E. A. Gardner, op. cit., 
p. 2). Most of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, where 
they could display their keen sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera, Nike, Aphrodite and a host of other Greek 


x deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 
M e P $t 31 A. Gardner, 4 Handbook of Greek Seulpture, p. 2. One can compare 
/— with the above statement my remarks in the first chapter about the indebtedness 


u^ ak s Indian writers on iconography and iconometry to their predecessors. 


2. A, Gardner, op. cit., p. 404. * He evidently adopted unusually slender 
n a reac or against ja the solid and heavy building of the Polyclitan athlete.” 
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sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of 
proportions, according to the tradition of their respectiv 
schools. I have stated in the first chapter of this book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and medieval 
India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
which are incorporated in ancient and medieval Indian 
Silpasdstras were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ' free in all other 
eases, to follow his own art instinct." Such might or 
might not have been the case; but it is more probable that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions. 

In India, as well as in other ancient countries of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived anthropomorphi- 
cally and represented as mortals in mythology and art. "The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lay not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, but it also lay deeper 
When Euhemerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who had lived and acted in this 
world in bygone days, he was really giving expression to the 
very common tendency of the human mind to endow the 


deities with human emotions and passions. I have drawn 


the attention of my readers in the second chapter of this 
book to the Rgvedic description of the deities as divo naras, 
nrpesas (* men of the sky,’ ‘ kings of men °), etc; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Vedic, Epic and Puranie 


literature where the denizens of the heavens appear like mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. Tn later — 








in India, from the iconographic and iconometrie points 
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divine images in early iconometric texts, we recognise the 
heights attained by several types of men in India: The 
"Indians from a fairly early period believed in the existence 
of five different types of men (paficamanus yavibhaga), 
which might or might not have etlmic bases. These five 
classes, according to  Varahamihira, are Hamsa, Saga, 
Hucaka, Bhadra and Mdlavya, who are born when the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus are 
ascendant respectively.' The height as well as the girth of 
the Humsa type of men is laid down by the same author as 
96 angulas, the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three angulas each from the same of its 
immediate predecessor (t.e., a Sasa type of man will be 99 
añ., a Rucaka—102 añ., a Bhadra—105 ah. and a Mālavya— 
108 an-).* 

Now, images of different gods and goddesses conformed 

to the two of the various proportional heights mentioned 
above, viz., the first and the last. ‘The astatala images,— 
figures of goddesses usually were made according to this 
height (cf. V. 88 in the Pratimamanalaksanam, edited by 

P. Bose, which reads: Dirgham  castamukham — kuryüd 
devindm laksanam budhaih), though there were also several 
gods who were shown up to this stature,—were those which 
were 96 angulas. just as high as a Hamsa type, according to 


1 Brhatsambhita, ch. 68, vv. 1-2: 
Tardgrahairbalayutaih svakgetrasvoccagaiscatustayagaih | 
Pafcapurusüh prasasta jayante tànaham rakgye | 
E = Jivena bharati hameah saurena dadah kujena rucakasca | 
Bhadro budhena balind mdlavyo daityapijyena I 
— 53 Brhatsamhitd, ch. 68, v. 7: Sannavatiraigulanam cydyamo dirghatàá ca : 
= hamsasya ! Sadaruücakabhadramálacyasamjfitastryangulaeierddhyd. An explanation 
l is necessary about the heigbt and girth being the same of each of the different classes 
of men. = sre really nyagrodhaparimandala types, in which the height of the 
cm ot equal to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one hand to the 
other, both arms being fully extended each way in the same line with 
iyün prthutà has been explained by Utpala as ' prasdritabhujad 
one of the most important characteristic signs of the 
ruga — and Utpa 
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Varahamihira; as I shall presently show, it was also the 
height of a samaparimána or madhyama class of image 
The height of the Mdélavya variety of men, viz., 108 an 
on the other hand, exactly corresponded to the navatala 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 
pravara or the best class of images.’ It should be noted 
that from the descriptions given of the five different kinds 
of men, the Mdlavya seems to be the best and the heights of 
the Mdalavya and Hamsa varieties of men alone are 
uniform.” The Matsyapurdna evidently refers to the Málavya 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 tālas 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and : 
whose arms reach the knees are greatly respected by the gods 
(ch. 145, v. 10: Apddatalamastako navatilo bhavet tu 
yah | Samhatajanubühusca — daivatairabhipüjyate). The 
physical features of the former, which are enumerated by 
Varahamihira, contain several of the major mahápurusa- 
laksanas, which are also the characteristic signs of a Buddha . 
or a god. The verse reads: Milavyo ndgandsah samabhu- 
jayugalo janusampraptahasto māmsaih — pürnangasandhih - 
samaruciratanurmadhyabháüge krśaśca | Paicdistau cordh- 
vamāsyam Srutivivaramapi tryangulonam ca tiryagdiptaksam 
satkapolam | samasitadasanam | nátimámsadharostham. One a 
among these features, viz., ' the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art.” 
1 Brhatsamhità, ch. 57, v. 80. - 
3 Bhadra type, as we have seen, measures 105 añ.; but in verso 18 of the 
chapter on Pafcamanugyaribhdga (ch. 68), Varibamibira tells os that such nien 
| . are B4 ah, high (Afigulani naeatifca gojinanyucchrayena); Utpala reconciles this dis- 
i erepancy by commenting that when such a type of man attains to the height of 105 
= añ, he becomes a mirrabhauma monarch (Yadi pancottaramagulafatam vydydmena 
E Si cer cine fia goer pb pat crore a | 
— Fn Re spare in verses 21 and 29 of the same —— 
ter in the Brhatsomhitd, the respective heights of the two are given as 92. * 
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! In order to understand the canons of iconometry clearly, 
it is necessary to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain technical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The Vaikhánaságama 
mentions SIX such ways of measurement (ménas), viz., mana, 
pramana, unmand, parimüna, upamdna and lambamana.' 
Ii also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Rao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, ' Māna is the measurement 
of the length of a body; pramina is that of its breadth, 
that is, a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
in the same plane as the māna; measurements taken at 
right angles to the-plane, in which the mina and pramana 
measures have been noted, are called unmāna, which 
obviously means the measure of thickness; parimana is the 
name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of 
images; upamdna refers" to the measurements of inter- 
. Spaces,....; and lastly, lambamana is the name given 
lo measurements taken along plumb lines. Early texts, 
| both iconometric and general, use many of these terms in 
the technical sense appropriate to each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable. It 


will be of interest here to refer to the section on iconometry 


in the Brhatsamhita and see what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
unage-making. Verses 1-28 of chapter 57 of this work 
deal with several iconometrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word parimana, occurring 


~- ^ Vaikhdnasigama, as quoted by T. A. G. Rao, op. — — Vol. I, App. B, 
p. 60 :— Evam mandni bharanté | Mánam pramánamunmánam parimünamupamánam 
lambamünamiti ganmdndni. It clearly enjoins that efaiyganmanairyulam berar 
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aD amina ahala la, etie १), ghana, ucchráya, tuñga, 
M nirgali, rudra; parimána 
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pla, tdra, eisrli, cierta, eyása, viedrita, . 
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only in verses 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as 
pramdna occurring in. verse 1, meaning simply measure- 
ment; the latter, however, when used in verses 8 and 23, 
undoubtedly means width measurement (in verse 16 it 
means the — inter-space measurement—kanthiddvadasa 
hrdayam hrdayannabhi ca tatpramünena). The measure- 
ment of width is also denoted by such terms as visttrna 
(4, 13, 15, 25), vitata (5), prthula (5), vistara (6), vipula 
(9—vaipulye in 22), prthutd; the measurement of length 
is indicated by the words, dairghya (4, 15), dyata (4, 18 
in verse 9 it means length sidewise), dirgha (18); the 
measurement of height is denoted by uechraya (10), ayama 
(14), mina (IT), utsedha (19); the terms parinahia (as many 
as seven times—in 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 24 and 26) and 
paridhi (twice—in 22 and 23) are used to denote the girth 
or periphery of particular parts of images; antara in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to-inter-space measurement, 
while vedha in verse 23 denotes depth. Utpala in the 
course of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terms not used in the text; thus, he explains the 
term ucchrüya by auccya (10), aydma by viskambha (14— 
aydmato viskambhadityarthah, but compare the | Vaikhana- 
sügama text quoted above, where viskambha is used 
as a synonym of pramdna, t.e., the width measure- 
ment), parinüha by parimandalya (22—tat parinahastayoh 
parimündalyam) and vedha by gambhirya (23). The words 
māna, unmüna and pamina occur in the Jaina Kalpasitra 
in its description of Mahavira’s body; the passage, 
mán'-unmàánappamàna-padipunna - sujaya-savv-ümga-sumdar- 


ümgam, has been translated by Jacobi as ' a boy on whose 





body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full vol gre. 
— weight and length ' (S.B.E., XXII, p. 221). But in the 
hight €. of the above observations, the three words ou, 
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sama-manoninánaáh (Nangavasi edition, XII, 335, 10) 
Now, mna meaning height in this passage, unmina ought 
to mean width (here the measurement from the middle finge 
tip of the one hand to that of the other, when both the 
arms are outstretched opposite ways in the same line with 
the chest). This is really the nyagrodhaparimandala sign of 
the Mahapurusas, about which something has already been 
said; so this sense fits ill: with the one which has been 
given to unmāna by Rao, viz., thickness. Nilakantha 
wrongly explains this Mahābhārata passage in his 
commentary when he writes, mānaśconmānð pamdnasca 
samau yesim te, for there can be no question of the 
upamdnas (the measurement of the interspaces) being the 
same as the mina (height) and unmana (really vyama or 
vyaydma, as explained above). I have suggested elsewhere 
that the words md@na-unmdna-ppaména in the Jaina text 
quoted above should be translated as ' (a body whose) mana 

and unmdna are pamdna, i.e., full and equal’ (the word 
pamüna being not used in its technical sense here).' It 
has been shown that the term parindha, according to the 
Vatkhünaságama, is a synonym of parimána which has been 
explained by Rao as the measurement of the girth or 
periphery. Now, Parüsara, as quoted by Utpala, while 
describing the nyagrodhaparimandala sign, uses the term 
parinüha in the sense of ryayáma. Tt is also used in the 
same sense in the Maísyapurüma, whose author fully 
explains it.* 

Tt is time now to explain the significance of the different 
units, anqula and tāla, in terms of which the height of the 
Indian images was measured. The former came to be 
regarded as a constituent of the latter and was more 
universal in its application, inasmuch as it was used not 

1 Pratimálaksanam, C. U. Press, p. 78; or if unmüna is taken to mean 

३ EM height in the Kalpasütra and Mahdbhérata passages, then māna, which may 


any kind of measurement, should signify eyáyáma. 
yi’ 3 Matsyapurüna, Vangavasi edition, Ch. 42, verses, 61-2: Mahddhanur- 
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only in the measurement of the height as the tāla mainly 
was, but also was used in the other varieties of measurements 
referred to above. The term angula served as a unit of 
measurement in India from very early times. In the first 
verse of the Purusasükta (R. V., A. 90), the Purusa is 
described as covering the whole universe and at the same 
time outreaching it by 10 angulas (Sa bhümiüm visvato 
ortva atyatisthaddasáhqulam). In the Satapatha Brühmana 
(X. 2. 1, 2), the author says that Prajapati measures the 
fire-altar by finger-breadths; for the sacrifice being a man, 
it is by means of him that everything is measured here; 
these fingers are his lowest measure (tasyais@vama matra 
yadangulayah) and the measurement is taken with the help 
of this lowest measure. The Sulbasütras, which contain the 
rules for the construction of raised altars (vedis and aqnis) 
used in the performance of nitya and kāmya yajnas, 
frequently refer to this unit in giving the measure of the 
different sections of the altars.’ Three different kinds 
of angulas are described in the iconometric texts of a 
comparatively late period; these are màanangula, matrangula 
and dehalabdhangula. The first is some sort of an absolute 
unit, it being derived from the width measurements of some 
natural objects. The Brhatsamhita lays down that a mote 
in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 
paramanu. A rajas (a speck of dust) is made up of eight 
such paramanus; a bālāgra (the tip of one single hair), 

liksa (the of a louse), a yika (a louse), a yava 
(barley-corn) and an angula are each made up of eight 


units of its preceding object, a balagra measuring the same 


eight particles of dust. But this type of angula could 
hardly have been used as the unit of measurement by the 
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iconographers of ancient and medieval India. The width 
of eight barley-corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
the same of the unit which was adopted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is the 
second type of angula known as méátrünqula or a unit 
of the relative type. This is arrived at on the basis 
of ' the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the rich 
devotee who causes a temple to be built or an image 
lo be set up’ (Rao). This relative measurement was 
perhaps adopted by the image-makers and the temple- 
builders for first ascertaining the height of a temple or an 
nnage, before they set to work out the other unit on the 
dehalabdha basis; but the latter, as I shall presently show, 
was principally adopted in the case of images alone. 
Another manner in which the méátrüángula was reached is 
referred to by the author of the Sukranitisdra; this is the 
fourth part of one’s own fist (ch. IV, Sec. 4, Verse 82, 
Svasvamustescaturtho’mso | hyangulam parikirttitam). In 
the Pratimdminalaksanam edited by P. Bose, we find 
in the first line of the fourth verse practically the same 
definition of anqula (Pallavanam caturbhigo māpanāmgulikā 
smrta). Here the word pallava is used in place of musti, 
pallava evidently meaning the palm of the hand (kara- 
pallava, cf. the use of the word in the same sense in the 
Raghuvamsa, IIT, 7—Lateva samnaddha-manojfapallava) ; 
the fourth part of one's fist and the same of the middle of 
one's palm are equal in measurement. But the question is 
whose palm or fist is it to be? Will it be that of the 
sculptor, the architect or of the rich devotee? The word 
sva in the Sukranitisdra passage is significant. The same 
word occurs in the first line of the fourth verse of the 
Brhatsamhita (ch, 57), where the author describes the 


x . 


_ length and the breadth of the face of an image; it reads— 

— Svairangulapramanairdvadasa vistirnamayatam ca mukham. 
— Utpala's commentary on the above line is very interesting; 
Utp: e. F ~ ~ | 


it gives us a sure clue to the meaning of the word sva. 
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taddairghyam pithapramanavivarjitam deadasabhaqa- x 
vibhaktam krivā tatraiko bhāgo navadhā karyah so'agula- 
sanyna bhavati | Yasmadastaádhikamangulasatam pratimā- 


pramānam vaksyati | Svatrahgqulapramanairiti | Prati- 
mayah scauratmityairangulapramünairmuldham vadanam 
dvddasanquldni — vistirnam vripulamayatam ca dirgham 
kāryam. 


It can be freely translated thus :—' The term aigula 
is derived in this manner; first, the height of the block of 
wood or stone out of which the image is to be made 
leaving aside that portion of it on which the pedestal is to 
be shown, should be divided into 12 equal parts ; when one 
of the latter is again divided into 9 equal parts, each of 
these subdivisions is equivalent to the angula unit, thus, 
the height of an image is 108 angulas; lastly, the length 
and the breadth of the face of the image should be 12 such ~ : 
angulas, i.e., the ahgula of the image itself." This is 
really the dehalabdha angula or dehaángula which. certainly 
was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- 
measurements referred to above. But one remark can be 
made with regard to Utpala's manner of defining the term 
angula. He says it is the 108th part of the measured 
material from which the image is to be made, only leaving 
out the pedestal (pitha). If by pitha, he means the stele 
(the pithikd or pindikd and  prabhacali combined) of the 
image, then he is quite correct. But if he means only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise; because, from the 
portion of the material without the pedestal not only the 
image itself, but also the Sirascakra (halo) of the image as 
well as the top section of the prabhavali was carved out- 
The basis of this dehalabdha angula is also ibed 
J more or less the same way in severa eral other texts. Thus the. -' | 
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purdna makes a similar statement in these lines — 
Vimbamanantu navadhi — procchrayat samvibhajya vai | 
Bhagam bhagam tato bhiiyo bhaveddvadagadha — dvija | 
Tadangulam siyadvimbasyeti, In all the above texts the 
division into 108 parts (9 x 12) refers to navatdla images only, 
not to images of larger (dasatala or uttamadasgatdla) or 
smaller (astatala, saptatdla, etc.) proportions. ‘That images 
measuring 108 angulas of their own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is proved by Varihamihira’s observa- 
tion that the figures of Rama, the son of DasSaratha, and of 
Bali, the son of Virocana, should be 120 angulas in height; 
the other groups of images belonging to the best, medium 
and inferior varieties are each less by 12 angulas from 
its immediately preceding one, i.e., the best type of 
image should be less than 120 angulas by 12, i.e., 108 
angulas, the medium one 12 an. less than 108 (i.e., 96) 
and the inferior one 84 ळा. The Vaikhanasagama (ch. 22) 
supplies us with further interesting information in this 
connection; it lays down: Berotsedham  tattalavasena 


1 aBoth the above extracts are from Haribhaktivilàsa, vilása 18. The Agni- 
purüna says the same thing in the couplet—Silam silpi tu nacadha ribhajya nava- 
me*mfake 1 Sürpa (should be Stirya)-bhaktaih 4ilayüntu bhágam scángulamucyate, 
It should be noted that pramana in the Hayadirsa extract means length or height; 
but the words mina and ucchraya (or wechraya) in the Naradapurdna passage are 
appropriately used. 

2 Hrhatsamhitd, ch. 57, v. 30; Dadarathatanayo Ramo Ralifca vairocanih 
alam viméam | Deàüdaíahünyá fesah pracarasamanyünaparimünáh. Utpala’s com- 
mentary on it is worth quoting: Dadarathaputro Ramah | Virocanaputrasca Balth | 
Viméatyadhikamangulasatam karyamityarthah | Anyadh pratima deddagakadoddasaka- 
hinatvena pravarasama — nyünaparimáünáh bhavanti | Vimsatgadhikàdangulaf£at- 
addvadasangqulanyapasyastadhikam fatamangulanam pratima pradhdnd bhacaté | 
Tato'pi dvadagakamapdsya — eannacatyatgulasamá madhyama bhavatil Tato'pi 
deádasakamapüsya caturafityangulà nyünaparimünd pratima bhacatil — Scairangula- 
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vibhajyaikamsam dehalabdhángulam tadastamsam yavamiti 

te., one part (unit) arrived at by dividing the whole height 

of the image according to its tāla is a dehalabdhangula, 

While one-eighth part of the latter is a yava. It means 

that if the image be a dasatata one, then 1/120th part of it is its 

angula, and if an astatála one, 1/96th part of it is its angula 

and so on. In the light of the.above observation, Fleet's 
criticism of the term svena=svamdnena is not applicable in 

the case of iconometry; he writes: ‘As regards the 
expression sva-mdnena, it stands to reason that the measures 

must be taken according to an ahgula or cubit which is of 

a fixed standard length, not according to the varying finger- ah 
breadths and cubits of individuals who are to be measured ` 
QI.R.A.8., 1911, pp. 208-09). Again, higher units of 

length measurement used in texts, such as kisku, prajapatya E 
etc., have no place in iconometry; these are undoubtedly 

the derivatives of mémnàngula.! But the iconometric. texts 


especially of a comparatively late period frequentl$ use ° ` 
various synonyms of an angula of the.rélative varietyand Of  . i 
its higher multiples ; it may’ be noted that many of these S 





nonyms are of a 


gurative nature. _ Thus, a space of an 
angula is called indu (moor > ivo 





Rn. ühavaniya and daksina) 
thi, Bhargava, and Balarama), guna (three qunas : — 
sattva, rajas and tamus) „etc 3 | S 
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I have already suggested that the other relative angula 
unit (viz., that based on the width of the middle digit of the 
medius of either the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might have been sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
matrahgula was worked out for the detailed measurements ; 
but this was done on rare occasions when the images were 
life-size ones. There was another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image. Varahamihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit (hasta) in height is auspicious, 
one two cubits high bestows riches, und those images 
that are three or four cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty.’ This shows that another unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was also adopted by the image-makers in 
fixing the required height of.the image. The height of 
those images which were méant to be enshrined in temples 
was also based on the same of the door of the particular 
temple. Thus, .Varahamihira informs us that the height 


of *the pedestal of the image. should be three parts of the 


height of the ys door less the eighth part, when the latter 
vided in a 4 ight parts, and vee 
dp 












Be 
* twice that of the tal. The author, 


P cato é @--. : 
gu d hà quic; 4 P afiga, rasa, samaya, gdyatri, 
, Mun " P de faces of Kumara or Kartt » kaufika, ptu; 7 
mids = pat — m Weven reis), dhátu, loka, upnik, 7०७७, deipa, ahgs, 
; nbhonidi; & gùgulas=lokapâäla (Agtadikpalas, the gua a of the eight quarters), 
niga, uraga, rast, dnus(up, gana; Ü aAqgulas- brhati, @raha (navagrabas), randhra 

"(natadedra, the 9 doors or orifices of the body), Nanda (Naya nandàb, the nine 
-Narnda- Kings of adha), sütra; 10 aigulass dik, prüdurbhàdca, mádi, pamkti; 
11 ahgulas-rudra (Eküdaéa Rudras), Bau p; 12 aiigulas= ritasti, mukha, tāla, 
gama, arka | ya), radi, jagati; 18 aAgulas—atijagati; 14 aigulas= 
ai =dtilakoan at Ng | € = kriyd, iva asti, indukald; 17 añ.= 
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however, is a little roundabout in his manner of referring 
to the height of the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 
Way of fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 
in the Hayasirsa Pancarátra; it says that the measure of 
the height of the door (shrine door) should be divided 
into 8 equal parts; two of these parts should constitute 
the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal, which should be 
neither too high nor too low.' It is to be noted that 
the surface of the pedestal should be square, its length 
and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 
proper, according to some texts, but its height should be 
half the height of the image." The above details generally 
apply to the dhruva-beras (in the case of Visnu images) or 
acdla variety of images (they may also be applicable to 
calácala variety).' The Matsyapurana distinctly says that 
those images which are meant for worship in the private 
chapels of the house-holders should never measure more than 
a digit of the thumb or a vitasti (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be enshrined in palaces, i.e., temples, 
should measure not more than 1/16th part of the whole 
height of the latter; one should make an image up to this 
height (this is the uttama or best class) or less than it (of 
the madhyama, i.e., middling, or kanistha, i.e-, the lowest 
class) according to his means, but on no account should the 


2  Haya£irsa as quoted by Gopala Bhatta: Drdrocchréyasya — yanmána- 
mastadhá tattu kárayet | Bhdgadeayena — pratimaim tribhagikrtod tat punah | 
Pindiké bhógatah käryä mátinicà macocchritá! But the Matsyapurdna (ch, 258, 
wy. 24-25) with the addition of one line to the above supplies us with the in- 
formation identical with that given by the Brhatsamhità; after the first — Gea. 
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image measure more than 1/16th part of the full height of 
the shrine.’ 
A few more words about the word tāla, already described 
by me asa higher unit of which the angula became a 
constituent, need be said here. The Vaikhanasdéqama informs 
us that a fala is constituted of 12 anqulas and has as its 
various synonyms such terms as rifasti, mukha, yama, 
arka, vasi and jaqati; of these, however, vitasti a E mukha 
are more frequent in use. Thus, the Pratimamanalaksana (3) 
says, ' (a unit of) 12 anqulas is known as a tāla, vitasti or 
mukha ° (Dvadasanqulitalam ca vitastirmukhameva ca). The 
mukha as well as vitasti is 12 anqulas ; vitasti is the distance 
between the extended thumb and little finger, which is the 
same as the length of the middle of the extended palm 
(Pl. VI, figs. 2 & 3). The Matsyapurdna uses the word mukha 
in the passage Svakiyangulimanena  mukham syaddrada- 
éünquiam, i.e., the mukha or the face of the image 
(equivalent to a tala) should be 12 aigulas of its own ; the text 
further states that the measurement of the height of the 
other limbs should be in terms of the measure of its face 
(Mukhamanena karttavyā sarvedvayavakalpana, ch. 258, v. 
19). The author of the Purana then lays down the whole 
: height of the image as follows: The whole image should 
be divided into 9 parts in terms of its face-length; the neck 
should be 4 aigulas, the chest (from the bottom of the neck 
to the same of the breast), 1 bhaga (i.e., mukha or tala); 
(the space) from the chest to the navel, 1 bhaga; from the 
navel to the (top of the) organ, 1 bhaga; the thighs are two 
bhügas and the patella of the knee, 4 angulas; the legs 
(from below the knee to the top of the feet) measure two 
bhagas in height, the feet being four anqulas high.” The 
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full height of the image as given in the Brhatsamhild is 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (ch. 57) we are told that 
the face-length is 12 angulas; verse 5 tells us that the neck 
measures 4 angulas; then in verses 16 and 17, the heights of 
the other parts of the body are given.' A glance at Plate VI 
Fig. 1 will show the distribution of the height of an image 
measuring 108 of its own aigula and it should be noted that 
the part above the kesarekha (hair-line) is not included 
init. Itis noteworthy that in none of the above texts 
the word tala is mentioned, though in the Matsyapurdna a 
brief reference is made to the dagatala images of Rama 
(Dasarathi), Bali the son of’ Virocana, Varaha and Nara- 
simha, and the saptatala image of Vamana.? One should 
refer in this connection to the uttama, madhyama and 
adhama dasatala and several other varieties of the other 
tāla measurements like navarddha tala, uttama navatala, 
satryangula navatála, navatala, astatala, saptatala, etc., as 
mentioned in such texts as the Vaikhanasdqgama, Kdrana- 
gama, Silparatna and others. The Vaikhünasügama says 
that images of Visnu, Brahma and Siva should be made 
according to the wttamadasatala (124 anqulas, of Sri, 
Bhimi, Uma, and Sarasvati, according to madhyamadasatala 


(120 angulas), of Indra and other Lokapalas, Surya, Candra 


and the twelve Adityas, the eleven Rudras, the eight Vasus, 
the Asvins, Bhrgu, Markandeya, Garuda, Sesa, Durga, Guha 
(Karttikeya) and the seven Rsis, according to the adhama- 


dagatala (116 an.) measurement; the lord of the Yaksas 
(Kubera), the Navagrahas, and other deities should measure 
navardhatéla (114 an.), while the lords of the Daityas, . 


— 





padau ca caturahgulau, The sum-total of the above is just afigulas 


height of the skull or scalp is not included in the above for the reason that it 
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Yaksas (again mentioned) and the Uragas (Nagas) as well 
as the Siddhas, Gandharvvas and Caranas should be uttama- 
navatala (112 an.) high ; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods (devakalpamanujas, perhaps the same as the 
iahüpurusas) should measure satryangula-navatála (111 añ.) 
and those of Raksasas, Indras, Asuras, navatala (108 ah.): 
astatala (96 ah.) is prescribed for men, saptatala (84 an.) for 
Vetalas, sattdla (72 an.) for pretas, paficatala (GO an.) for 
hunchbacks, catustala (48 an.) for dwarfs, tritala (36 an.) 
for Bhütas and Kinnaras, dvitala (24 ah.) for Kusmandas 
(? Kumbhindas) and ekatala (19 an.) for Kabindhas.: 

It has already been shown that neither the earliest 
datable work on iconometry now extant, viz., the earlier 
portion of Chap. 57 of the Brhatsamhita, nor Utpala's com- 
mentary on it explicitly refers to the word tala or its equi- 
valents. Kasyapa also, as quoted at some length by Utpala, 
is silent about it (Brhatsamhita, pp. 776-78). "The 

| Prattmálaksanam (edited by me, C. U. Press, 1932) follows 
these earlier works and does not mention the word tala. 
But most of the other works dealing with iconometry, which 
cannot be given a very early date, not only use it but 
also record very intricate details about it. Does it prove that 
tāla as a higher unit in iconometry was a comparatively late 
introduction, the earlier mode of distinguishing the well- 
known varieties of measurements being in terms of the lower 


unit, the añgula? T cannot help quoting the following lines 


from Gopinath Rao for elucidating my point: ** The reader 
would be inclined to believe that the phrases dasatila, 


t T, A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B., p. 61. The text further says 
that each of the above fala measurements has three varieties, viz., ullama, 
—— | adhama {tegim pratyekamuttamemadhyamddhamabhedani bhacanti), 
understood that the first and the last varieties are respectively 4 aigulas 
* le the middle one which is normal. fri-Kumára gives 
of all these different tala measurements and their sub 

3., Vol. IT, pp. 34-76); about eka-, dei-, and tri-tala 
i» simply m — oned, ' Trideyeka timandm eicakganah | 
üdimánàni pronnayet paread sale ‘| The text enjoins that images of 
a-pafcatala measuremen details of w — are also appended. 
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pancatàla and ekatāla mean lengths equal to ten, five and one 
tala respectively, but unfortunately this interpretation does 
not seem to agree with the actual measurements; foi exam ple 
the total length of an image made according to the uttama- 
dasatàla measurement is 124 angulas and the tila of this 
image measures 133 angulas ; dividing the total length by the 
length of the tila we find that there are only 9 tālas in it 
again, the total length of a catustala image is 48 angulas and 
its Lala is 8 anqulas and therefore there are 6 tālas in this set 
of proportions " (Rao, Tilamina or Iconometry, p. 35). His 
&uthority as regards his assertion about the length of the 
tala in the above cases is the agama literature (cf, his table, 
op. cit., pp. 86-37). He could not offer any satisfactory 
explanation of this discrepancy, his only remark being 
' there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 
names given to the various proportions." It is possible that 
originally there was never a tāla unit of such varying 
measurements as laid down in the later agamic literature; 
over and above the smaller anqula unit, a higher one comput- 
ed in terms of angula was known (used in differentiating 
between the pravara, sama and myüna images of Varaha- 
mihira). This larger unit was composed of 12 anqulas, but 
was not referred to as a tala in the earlier texts. It is a pity 
that Nagnajits work on iconography and —iconometry 
(Pratimalaksana) has not been discovered as yet and there 
is no knowing whether the 14 aigulas lengthwise measure- 
ment of the face was ever described as a fala. Thus it is 
quite likely that the tila of different mesaurements was 
a comparatively late feature in the iconometrical system o 
India. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller ai 
nits was a much simpler and practical o 
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W. 5. Hadaway explains tala (he writes ‘ thalami mean- 
ing a short span ') and angula in a slightly different way. 
According to him, the actual image in order to be made in 
accordance with one definite system, should have its total 
height divided into one of five different sets of proportions, 
viz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole height, i.e., 
dasa, nava, asta, sapta or pañca tālas respectively; the tala is 
now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being termed an 
&hgula, which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
yavas lor the purpose of more minute measurements. For 
still more minute measurements, the yavas may be again 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice.' It is 
clear, however, on the authority of the earliest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one at an early age. It may be observed here that Hadaway 
based his conclusions not only on comparatively late South 
Indian texts but also on the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian sthapatis. 

I have already shown that several early iconometric texts 
record the length of the face as equal to its width, both 
being 12 angulas. But there was the Dravidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two angulas more than 
its width, the former being 14 aigulas and the latter 12. 
Varahamihira mentions the name of Nagnajit, who recorded 
this Dravida mina in two verses of his chapter on Pratima- 
laksanam, the first of which with Utpala's commentary on 
it has already been quoted by me in p. 28. In the second 
verse we are informed that according to Nagnajit the length 
or height of the face of the image with the hair on its head 
should be 16 angulas (Asyam — sakesanicayam  sodasa 
dairghyena Nagnajitproktam, ch. 57, ४. 15); Utpala supplies 
us with the line from Nagnajit's work in his commentary 
(Tatha ca Nagnajit—Dvyangulà  kesarekhaivam mukham 

syat sodasangulam). The length of the face of an image 


at variety, as laid down in the various 
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khánasügama and Silparatna, is also 134 to 14 angulas 
(according to the first two, 14 and according to the last two 
132, if we include the measurement of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it).' The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in South Indian iconographie 
art from a very early time. An interesting comparison of the 
Dravida measure can be made with the face-length of the 
Buddha image as laid down in the Pratimalaksanam. This 
text says that the face of the Buddha image should be 134 
angulas long and it should be divided into 3 parts, viz., the 
forehead, the portion beneath it down to the bottom of the 
nose, and thence to the end of the chin. The forehead, like 
the nose, should be 4 angulas, the portion below the nose 
down to the end of the chin should be a little in excess 
(à angulas according to the Chinese translation of the text ड 
and 13 according to its Sanskrit original). But the 
Kriya-samuccaya, which includes a sort of a commentary 
on the above text on Buddhist iconometry, expressly says : 
that the length of each of the three parts of the face is 41 
ahgulas. Reference may be made here, in passim, to the 
face-length of the Malavya type of men as referred to by . 
Varühamihira. The length of the face of this type of men 
should be 13 aAgulas; the passage—paficástau corddhvama- = 
syam—has been commented on by Utpala in the following 
way :—pañca ca astau ca pancdstau trayodaśūħgulāni | 
Urddhvamasyamirdhvadhamanendsyam civukallalatantam 
yavat trayodasangulam bhavati. It should be noted, how- 

: ever, that though the full height of the Buddha image accord- 
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125 angulas in height, thus being only 1 angula in excess of 
the height of the latter), the height of a Mdlavya type is only 
108 angulas. 

It will be of interest now to compare briefly the Indian 
canons of proportion with those in vogue among the 
Egyptians and the Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only of the broad vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know- 
ledge of the intricate details about the varieties of proportions 
that were adopted by the artists of ancient times. I have 
already drawn the attention of my readers to the' very early 
Egyptian mode of dividing an erect human figure over 
18 squares, the highest of which ends not at the top of the 
head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns. 
The knee falls over the 6th square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the 16th, the nose over the 
17th. The head, which occupies two squares, is thus ith of 
the rest of the body. Under the same system, the sitting 
figure occupies 15 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
Lepsius sought for the basis of these canons in the length 
of the foot, Wilkinson in the height of the foot, C. Blane 
claims to have discovered it in the length of the medius.' 
In terms of Indian iconometry, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the erect human figure up to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to the astatala measurement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of ordinary 
mortals. Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate types of head-dresses. The basis of 
the canons followed in the Egyptian figures was sought for 
by different scholars in different parts of the body; Blane's 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 


1 Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p. 156 

4 when he says that the /ülamána as a sculptural 
—— the length of the face including the head 
r — t of his, vir, ‘an image is of dafatala 
equal to 10 times the face including the head" 
of Hindu Architecture, pp. 221-22 
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Agamic reference to the width or length of the middle digit 
of the medius used as the basis in India (ef, the Vaikhdnasa- 
gama passage—Purusasya daksinahastamadhyamangulerma- 
dhyamapartani vistaram dyatam vā mütrüngulam). The 
famous statue of the Doryphorus or Canon in which the 
Greek sculptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only be seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The completest of such copies is that 
from Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum ; * it represents 
a young man in the very prime of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. All 
his muscles are strongly developed, though we must allow T 
something here for the exaggeration of the late copyist ; his 

head is large in proportion, about one-seventh of the total 

height, and its squareness of skull and rather heavy jaw 

imply that his athletic prowess is due rather to obstinate ° 

power of endurance than to quickness or versatility ` (E. A 

Gardner, op. cit., pp- 360-62). But the technique which was 
followed by the same artist in his bronze statues (of which 
copies only are extant) shows his artistic skill in the delineation 
of proportions and delicate modelling to much better advant- 
age than it is shown in marble. The statue of an Amazon, 
leaning with her left elbow on a pillar, her right hand 
resting on her head, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
which has been recognised as a copy of Polyclitus’s Amazon, 
. - shows the square and vigorous form of the athlete who, 
€ . though female in sex, is male in modelling and’ proportion ; 
— her head with its squarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem 
bles greatly the head of the Doryphorus. The successors of- 
Polyelitus gradually reduced the figures to slimmer propor- 
- tios; this is proved by Praxiteles's sculpture of Hermes as — 
es : : protec or of youth, the original of which has been dis- 

. covered by the German excavators in the Heraeum at | 
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accurately determine the proportion of the head to the full 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7 :1 
which was so in the case of Polyelitus’s Canon. One of his 
other statues, viz., the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only 
in copies), proves the same truth. ‘The goddess, represented 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for- 
wards, with the weight of the body carried. along the 
projecting right hip and resting on the right foot, the left 
knee being bent; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head, and had she been 
in an erect position, the proportion would have probably 
been 8:1. This is maintained in the works of Lysippus, 
one of the most prolific of the Greek sculptors who was the 
acknowledged and unrivalled master of the Sicyonian school 
‘which had contributed more than any other to the advance 
of academic study and the continuity of artistic tradition. 
‘Thus we are told that Lysippus modified the square and 
heavy proportion of the Polyclitan Canon; he made the head 
smaller (about one-eighth of the total height instead of one- 
seventh), the body more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height.” 

It will be useful, in this connection, to refer briefly to 


the proportion of the head to the full height of the human. 


figure, which is normally followed by the modern artists of 
the west in their work. Alfred Fripp and Ralph Thompson 
have shown, in their work on Human Anatomy for Art 


Students, 'that the height of an average adult male is 


just seven and half times the measurement of the head,' 
observing at the same time that ‘the student of art anatomy 
will do well to remember that the more exact the measure- 
ments which are made upon one special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if you attempt to lay down general 
rules therefrom ' (p. 255). Still, it seems the Western 
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artists generally follow this mode in representing an adult 
male body in art, the average female bang made somewhat 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we 
leave ont the measurement of the dome ol the head and 
measure the whole height of the figure in terms of the face- 
length, it will appear that the full height will approximate to 
nearly 9 times the face, as is laid down in the early Indian 
Silpasástras (Pl. VI, hg. H. The art students in the Indian 
art schools also are usually given this proportion when they 
are asked to represent an average human body.’ 

A fewewords are necessary hore about the comparison of 
the ideal theory and the actual parctice. It bas already been 
shown that there must have flourished in ancient and 
medieval India different schools of imaye-makers who 
followed art traditions current in. their respective localities. 
If we carefully analyse the large number of available 
iconographic and iconometric texts, we seldom fail to find 
differences, however slight they may be. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, | Samyaksambuddhabhásita- 
buddhapratimálaksanam by name, I noted some measure- 
ments of as many as IG selected Buddha images. belonging 
Mathura and Bihar. I found that those 
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Instances the appoximation of the actual practice with the 
theory was very great. The above sculptures, datable from 
the ॥॥॥-1॥(॥॥ century onwards, were collected mainly from 
different. parts of Eastern. India, and the texte that were 
followed by their makers were certainly North-lodian ones. 
It must be observed, however, that the iconomcetne study of 
the reliefs could only be of a partial nature, the actual 
measurements taken with the help of anthropometric instru- 
mentis being mainly of their height and rarely of their width. 
I append the results of my observations in Appendix € ; in 
Appendix B, I give the text of Pratimaimanalakeanam and 
for the sake of comparison quote the relevant section of ch. 57 
Of Brhatsamhitd.’ A comparison of these two texts will 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the 
former which is much more complicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

| conclude this chapter by quoting the observations of 
V. A, Smith who was sometimes a revere critic of Indian 
hieratie art and Hadaway, a practical artist, about these 
canons. South says, “There is in the Hindu system nothing 
complicated or difficult to understand or remember, but like 
every other canon of artistic proportion, these methods are 
more capable of producing works of art in unskilled hands 
than are any other aids or methods These {Astras are 
the of Hindu artisans, whether of 
| " (LA., Vol. XLIV, pp. 90-91) 
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and formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any 
European system which I know of, for the Indian one treats 
of the actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than 
the more * scientific’ attachments of muscles and the 


articulation of bones '' (0.Z., 1914, p. 34). 
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CHAPTER IX 
CULT Icons 
Vyantara Devatas 


It has been shown in Chapter III of this book how the 
element of Bhakti ushered in striking changes in the religious 
outlook of a large section of the people of India. This ele- 
ment had long been present in the country especially among 
the previous settlers and the lower orders of the Indians, who 
used to offer homage and adoration (pūjā) to the gods and 
goddesses of their choice. These deities were different in 
their essential traits from those venerated by the higher 
orders of the people, most of whom had their moorings in 
the Vedas. The transformation of a few of the latter into 
central deities of various orthodox cults originating in the 
post-Vedie period, and the appearance of newer sectarian 
deities as a result of the deification of some of the historical, 

_ semi-historical and mythical personages of ancient India 
seem to have been much influenced by the beliefs and 
practices of the primitive Indians. With the rise to import- 
ance of these newer cult-deities, the primitive folk gods and 
goddesses were relegated to the position of inferior or 
secondary deities described in early Jaina texts as Vyantara 
Devatase In the changed set-up of the religious life of the 
peop ee most of them became accessories and attendants of 
the chosen divinities of the various sectaries, or of their 
principal aspec cte, while others appeared jin the role of the 

. . opponents of the higher gods. ^But therd can be no doubt 
rig that it was these primitive deities and their worship, which 
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retained to a great extent in the iconic type of its central 
deity its primitive form, and some of the forms of the 
principal deities of the other major Brahmanical cults seem 
to have been appreciably influenced by the earlier image types 
of the various folk divinities. 

The Jaina canonical literature enumerates the Vyantara 
Devatas usually in this manner: Pisieas, Bhütas, Yaksas, 
Raksasas, Kinnaras, Kimpurusas, Mahoragas (Nagas) and 
Gandharvas. The Buddhist texts also mention similar 
orders of divinities as Devas, Yaksas, Nagas, Raksasas, 
Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas. 
Various sections of Brahmanical Hindu literature contain 
not only the names of these, but add many more names of 
such mythical beings, as Kumbhindas, Kabandhas, Daityas, 
Dànavas, Apsarasas, Siddhas, Sadhyas, Vidyadharas, Pra- 
mathas, Ganas, etc. In fact, most, if not all, of these 
different groups are common to the various early texts of 
India. The word * Deva ' (or * Devati °) in the Buddhist 
list is of special significance in this context, for 1t denotes 
the original character of many of these beings of which the 
Yaksas and the Nagas form the most important and interest- 
ing groups. These two along mith the groups of the 
Gandharvas and the Apsarasas occupy also a very prominent 
place in the Brahmanical Hindu mythology. Reference may 
be made in this connection to the first three lines of the 
mantra recited by many Hindus in the tarpana and &ráddha 
ceremonies when they offer water and other objects t 





(Pitrganas), mythical heroes | 
, the Yaksas and others. These three 
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| Whatever may be the root meaning of the word Yaksa’ 
it does not fail to make its appearance in the Vedic literature 
in the sense of a class of beings, supernatural no doubt, but 
undoubtedly of a category far dissimilar to the order of the 
proper Vedic divinities. One of the earliest allusions to the 
Yaksas is to be found in the Atharvaveda where they are 
named as Itarajanah, ' other folks’; in the Paippalada 
version of the same text, however, the word used is 
' Punyajanah ', * sacred folks '. In later lexicons, both the 
words Punyajana and Itarajana are regarded as the synonyms 
of the word Yaksa, and that this was also their meaning in 
the Atharvaveda passage is proved by the mention of Kubera 
or Vaisravana as the king of the Yaksas (Yaksesa, Yaksaraja 
Yaksendra, ete.) ; in the developed mythology of later times 
he was also i guardian of the northern quarter 
(Uttaradikpati). \The association of the Yaksas and their 
. king Kubera with riches (he is also called Dhanapati, 
; Nidhipati) and one of their principal appellations, 
Guhyakas, mainly indicative of ‘ concealment ', may also be 
traced to this Atharvaveda passage./) Reference is made in 
it to the ‘ milking of ‘‘ concealment "’ (tirodhá) out of the 
Universe (Viraj) by the **Rajatanabhi son” of Ka(au)bera '.* 
The Yaksapati or Guhyakapati Vaiéravana is referred to by 
Pataünjali in his Maha@bhdsya several times, though his more 
common name Kubera is not mentioned. ) While comment- 
ing on Varttika 2 on Panini's Sūtra VI. 3, 26 (Devatadvandve 
ca) he appears to distinguish between two different types of 
divinities, namely, Vaidika and Laukika, and the gods men- 
tioned in this context by him can be placed under these two 
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| Stede —— lish Dictionary, under Yakkha. In the Pali 
word Yakkha means ‘a being to whom a sacrifice (of expiation 
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compounds, Siva-Vaisravanau and Skanda-Visákhau, wm- 
doubtedly fall under the Laukika (folk) group. \ Again, 
while commenting on Panini’s Sutra, V. 2, 129 (Valatisara- 
bhydm kukca), he says that Vaisravana had Piśācas (as his 
attendants—pisacaki  Vaisraranah). There can be little 
doubt. that the commentator refers here to the Yaksa 
attendants of Kubera, described here as Pigacas,. His 
commentary on Varttika 2 on Sutra 111, 1, 133 (nvultreau), 
clearly refers to the raised pedestals of, (the images of) 
Vaisravapa, (utthita āsakā Karteran Lastly, while 
commenting on Sätra II. 2, 34 (alpactarau), he refers to the 
temples of Dhanapati (Kubera-Vaiéravana), Rima (evidently 
Balarama) and Kesava (Krsna) where various kinds of 
musical instruments were played on in the assemblage of the 
worshippers (mrdangasankha-tinavah | prihannadanti sam- 
sadi prasdde Dhanapati-Rdma-Kesavindim). 

Patanjali's evidence regarding the existence of Yaksa 
images and shrines is corroborated by early Buddhist and 
Jaina texts, copious references to which have been collected 
by Coomaraswamy in his Yaksas (Part I, pp. 17 ff.). The 
Mahābhārata tells us that there were far-famed shrines of 
Yaksinis at Munjavata and Rajagrha where daily (naityaka) 
rituals were performed (III. 83, 23 and IIT. 84, 85). The 
Agnipurina, while referring to respective positions of the 
temples of different deities in a town, enjoins that those of 
Yaksa and Guha (Karttikeya) should be set up in the 
northern sector of it (saumye Yaksa-Guhasya ca; Ch. 39 


verse 12). It is a fact, however, that iconographic texts 
systematised at a comparatively late date seldom contain any 
explicit description of the Yaksa images. T. A. G. Rao has 
collected several texts descriptive of such iconographic types. 
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drunkenness; (their lord) Vais$ravana should hold a club in 
his hand '.' But there is no dearth of texts describing the 
iconic type or types of the chief of the Yaksas, the reason 
undoubtedly lying in the fact that he was regarded as one of 
the Guardians of the Eight Quarters (Astadikpalas). Some 
of the important Vedic gods like Indra, Agni, Vàyu, Varuna 
and others were his companions in this set-up, and thus he 
could command sufficient iconographic notice along with 
them. A careful study of such texts characterising his 
images brings out several important traits; these are: he is 
usually two-armed (rarely four), holding a club or mace 
(gadā) in one of his hands, accompanied by two nidhis 
(Sahkha and padma) personified or not, is sometimes terrific 
in appearance, has either a man (nara, no ordinary or mortal 
man, but some mythical anthropomorphie type) or a lamb 
for his mount, is pot-bellied and long-armed. But the fairly 
long description of Dhanada given in the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. III, Ch. 53, Vv. 1-7) contains some interesting addi- 
tional iconographic traits, the most important of them being 
his northerner's dress and armour (apicyavesa, kavaci), his 
four hands (the right ones carrving a mace and a spear, the 
left, a jewel and a pot), his fangs and moustache, and his 
consort Rddhi (Prosperity personified) seated on his left lap. 

d x little doubt that many of these features are 
based on an iconographic type derived from the Kubera 
(sometimes described as Paficika) and Hariti compositions of 
| nistie art of Gandbira.* Tt may also be noted here 
hat the Kubera figures of the early and late 
periods usually carved on the outer faces of 
nes as a Dikpàla retain the pot-bellied 
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or is shown squeezing the neck of a mongoose vomiting 
jewels ; they are generally seated on lotus in ardhaparyanka, 
the dangling leg resting upon either two jars (indicating the 
nidhis, Sankha and padma) or eight jars, one of which is 
upturned, representing the astanidhis: padma, mah qp nes 
makara, kacchapa, mukunda, nila, nanda and gankha}(accord- 
ing to the Markandeyapurana list). 

In comparing theory with the actual practice of the 
ancient Indian iconographers, we should bear in mind that 
though Yaksa types of the Maurya-Sunga period are known, 
there is no corresponding iconographic texts of that period. 
]t has been suggested on several occasions in this book that 
in most cases the actual iconic types of very early times 
were at the root of these texts, and this can be well demon- 
strated in this connection. A glance at the Yaksa image 
from Parkham (Mathura Museum), Patna Yaksas (Indian 
Museum) and Manibhadra Yaksa (Gwalior Museum) shows 
how the tundila (pot-bellied) trait of the Yaksas was incor- 
porated in a much later text utilised by Hemadri. In most 
of these images, the head and hands are either gone or 
grievously damaged, thus making recognition of many other 
features difficult and sometimes impossible. The Parkham 
Yaksa shows the Indian dress with long waist- and 
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preserved, are all very high, and this fact explains Patanjali's 
observation about Vaiéravana's ‘ raised pedestal’ (utthità 
asaka Vaisravanasya) noted above. All these images, as also 
several other extant images of more or less similar types, 
were eult objects regularly worshipped by their devotees (the 
pedestal inscription of the Manibhadra image clearly proves 
it), and were set up in different shrines. But shrines might 
not necessarily mean structural temples in all cases, and 
many were the images that were placed under big leafy trees 
with which these Yaksas were prominently associated. It 
may be incidentally observed here that the usual association 
of many of the higher cult deities like Visnu and Siva with 
particular trees (referred to in Brahmanical religious texts 
as sthala vrksas) should be traced to this primitive custom of 
associating these folk divinities with different trees. Refer- 
ence has already been made in Chapter VI of this book to 
the solicitation of the ritualists to the spirits residing in the 
tree (being felled for its wood to be used for making a divine 
image) to leave it and reside elsewhere ( Brhatsamhità, Ch. 57, 
v. 11). Some early archaeological evidence in support of 
this trait of the primitive folk cults may be noted here. 
Plate VIII, figure 5 of this book contains a line drawing 
of an Amaravati sculpture in which a human face is shown 
on a tree-trunk ; there is no doubt that the face stands for 
the spirit residing in the tree. Another fragmentary sculp- 
ture (Pl. XJIT, Fig. 2) finally settles this point; it shows 
the head and upper part of a big-eved Yaksa beneath some 
sort of a structure with the top portion of a tree and prob- 
PETE a heap of coins arranged in cylindrical form in the 
background. The inseription in Brahmi script of the 2nd 
or Ist century B.C. gives out the identity of the Yaksa as 
idramukha, and of the particular tree where it dwelt as 
'akula. (tl in the relief may stand for this species 
ically known as Mimusops Elengi).. Tt is unfortunate 
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that the figure of Candramukha Yaksa, the dweller of the 
Vakula tree, was not found intact, and we are not in a 
position to say what its attributes and mount were. It is 
probable, however, that his hands might have been in the 
namaskdra mudra, as the hands of Kubera and some other 
Yaksas in Bharhut are, their role, here and at Bharhut, 
being that of so many worshippers of Buddha. The extant 
Yaksa figures on the Bharhut rail have been labelled by the 
artists of Bharhut as Virudako Yakho, Kupiro Yakho, 
Ajakalako Yakho, Gangeya Yakho, Sucilomo Yakho and 
Supavaso Yakho. Of them Virüdaka and Kubera Yaksas 
are the guardians of the southern and northern quarters 
respectively, while the other four are not associated with any 
major or minor quarters. But the Bharhut artists appear 
to have distinguished their separate identities by means of 
different mounts (rahanas) or pedestals shown under them. 
Virudaka Yakha (Viridhaka Yaksa), Kupiro (Kubera- 
Vaisravana), Gangeya (Gamgito in the Pah texts), Süciloma 
(the * needle-haired ), Supavasa (Supravása)—all have their 
hands in the namaskdra mudra and are dressed in a similar 
- mann s but they have different mounts beneath them. 
Thus. Kubera stands on the back of a malformed pot-bellie १ 
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' the tail of a makara (a mythical aquatic animal somewhat 
resembling an alligator) and the forelegs of a lion or tiger '. 
/The unnamed hgure carved on one of the uprights of the 
Bharhut railing, however, does not seem to belong to any 
order of the Vyantara Devatis. It was described by 
Cunningham as a foreign soldier on account of its dress and 
other features (some sort of foot-wear, close-fitting coat and 
broad sword). R. P. Chanda on the same grounds identified 
it as Asura (demon) Vipracitti who is described in the 
Samyukta Nikaya as wearing boots and moving about armed 
with a dagge Barua would identify it as Mihira, the 
Iranian Sun God, on account of its northern dress (udicya- 
vesa, the main characteristic of the North Indian Surya 
image). But none of these suggestions appears to be correct, 
for they do not account for ' the broad band or ribbon 
fastened at the back of the head in a bow with its long ends 
streaming in the end ' (Cunningham). Cunningham could 
not understand its significance, though his description of it 
is correct. It seems to be nothing but the Indian way of 
representing the ' diadem ', the unmistakable sign of Greek 
royalty. This feature and the non-Indian dress as well as 
: the grape-bunch in its right hand led me to suggest that the 
figure may be an idealised representation of some Indo-Greek 
king, probably Menander, who had close connection, politi- 
cal and cultural, with Indian interior (Pl. XIII, Fig. 4).°/4 
| Several unnamed figures which may represent Yaksas 
are found in Bharhut, the identifying inscriptions by their 
p" I '8ide being lost their exact identity cannot be ascertained 
"un figures in the early Buddhist art of India 
3 little doubt about the existence of an elaborate icono- e 
raphy « ? e primitive deities long before the iconographic 
details of the hi t gods and goddesses were systema 
s of these earlier folk deities. When 
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however, this was done, the latter had been much absorbed 
in the principal divinities or their various aspects, and many 
details about their earlier iconographic traits were forgotten 
‘and not canonised. We meet their counterparts in the 
various gate-keepers (dvarapilas) of the shrines of a Siva or 
a Visnu, and in similar other accessories of the cult-deities. 
The Mahābhārata (IIT. 83, 9 and 52 and 208) seems to 
indicate this process of gradual transformation, when it 
emphasises the association of the Yaksas as * treasure-hiders 
with the Nagas, the former being described as the ' gate- 
keepers of the Naga-Tirtha at Kuruksetra, viz., Arantuka 
and Tarantuka on one side and Macakruka on the other; 
these are Yaksa gate-keepers, as well as places bounding the 
holy land '.' But Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas, did not 
lose his separate entity even in much later times, though 
his image was necessarily of a subsidiary character. Refer- 
ence may be made here to one such icon of the god belonging 
to the late Gupta period, now in the collection of the Mathura 
Museum.  'wo-armed  bejewelled Kubera, slightly pot- 
bellied, is shown seated in the ardhaparyanka pose on a 
cushioned seat beneath which are two jars (of treasure, 
perhaps symbolising the $aikha- and padma-nidhis) on one 
of which his right leg is placed; he holds a cup in his right 
hand and a pouch in his left and is shown attended on either 
side by a bearded male, and a female (Pl. XIV, Fig. 2) 
The iconography has no doubt developed to à great extent by 
this period, but its former traits are not altogether 
| ted 


The next group of folk gods and goddesses retained 
much later times their iconographie entity to a greate 
and i m T ugh developments took ] aie h 
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itself. ‘The practice of adoration of the serpent is very 
priunitive in India and it has also some Vedic association 
(most probably the result of the culture contact of the Aryans 
with the previous settlers of India). The Rgvedic Ahi 
budhnya, the ' serpent of the Deep ', representing the bene- 
licent aspect of Ahi Vrtra, may stand for an atmospheric 
deity ; in this association the serpent form seems to be 
emphasised more or less figuratively. But many passages 
in the later Vedas, like the Yajus and the Atharva, especially 
in the latter, unmistakably refer to the great awe and venera- 
tion in which these dread, and at the same time beautiful, 
objects of nature were held. Various snake-gods are men- 
tioned by name in the Atharvaveda in different contexts,' 
and they are associated in some passages with the Gandharvas, 
Apsarasas, Punyajanas (Yaksas) and the Manes (VIII, 8, 15: 
Gandharvapsarasah — sarpündevánpunyajananpitrrn). Five 
among them, Tirasciraji, Prdaku, Svajo, Kalmasagrivo and 
Svitro are the respective guardians (raksita) of the southern, 
western, northern, eastern and upper quarters. Nay, even 
in one of these Atharvaneda passages (VIII. 10, 29) we find 
probably the first mention of the epic Taksaka described here 
as a descendant of Visala (Taksako Vaisaleyo). Dhrtarastra, 
the son of Iravant (Dhrtarastra Airüvato) is also named in 
this connection as the person who milked poison, the subsis- 
tence of the serpents, from Viraj (the Universe); Dhrtarastra 
is sometimes the name of a Nagarija in later Brahmanical 
and Buddhist texts. He is the best of the Nagas according 
to a Mahābhārata passage (IV. 2, 17), and the later 
confusion between the two meanings of the word ndga (‘a 
snake ' and ‘an elephant °’) seems to be present in another 
statement in the same passage that Airüvana (in southern 
rescension, Airavata) is the best among elephants. The 
Great Epic also mentions one Manimat, a Niga, and the 


e - 


! A. V., III. 26 & 97: V. 13, 50; VIT. 56, 1: X. 4, 13. Some of the 
ues are 'lira4cirüjt, Asita, Svaja, Babhro, Prdáku, Kankaparvan, Kairata, 
Prana, patroya a Taimáta, Apodaka, Svitra, ete. These names are not common 

| — pie (७३७, though in the name of Babhruvahana, the son of 
a princess, we may find the survival of the Vedic Babhru 
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name perhaps contains an allusion to the common belief 
persistent through the ages that the serpents bear jewels on 
their hoods.' The epic and Puranic tales about the Nagas 
being the sons of Kadru and many other myths associated 
with them leave little doubt about the fact that popular 
imagination was greatly excited about them. ‘Their names 
were many, and as in the case of the Yaksas and the Yaksinis, 
the Nagas and the Naginis were some of the most common 
among the folk divinities. The Grhyasitra account of the 
* Barpabali ', the performance of which annual rite was pro- 
longed for no less a period than the four months of the rains, 
served ' the two-fold purpose of honouring and warding oll 
the snakes '. The custom of worshipping the Astanigas 
(Vasuki, Taksaka, Sesa, Ananta and others) and the snake 
goddess Manasa during the rains and especially in the Naga- 
paücami day (usually falling in the month of Sravana), even 
now current in Bengal, seems to be the popular counterpart 
of the Sarpabali of the Grhyasitras. The early Buddhist 
and Jaina religious texts also do not fail to supply us many 
interesting facts about the wide prevalence of the popular 
cult in India. Vogel has rightly drawn our attention to the 
passage in the Cullaragga (V. 6) ' in which four tribes of 
serpent-kings (ahiraja-kulani) are mentioned '. The names 
of the kings are Virupakkha, Erapatha (Elapatra), Chabya- 
putta and Kanhagotamaka ; of these the first two are well 
known in Buddhist literature.” The Buddhist texts 
frequently refer also to various Naga chiefs like Muca(i)linda, 


Kaliya, Apalala and others who came to pay respects to the - 


Buddha on different occasions. There are many early reliefs 
ailing from different pee India where these themes are 
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ficance of the whole story being the supersession of the more 
primitive Naga cult by the newer and more generally aecepted 
Krsna cult of the Mathura region (cf. supra, p. 112). A 
candidate for admission to the Buddhist order was often 
asked whether he was a Naga or not (Grünwedel, Buddhist 
Art, p. 41). It may be presumed that the question was put 
to ascertain whether the particular person was primarily an 
adherent of the Naga cult or not. 

Before I describe some of the early and late iconographic 


types of the Nagas and the Naginis as represented in Indian 


art, I shall refer only to a few of the texts of the mediaeval 
* B . *1 1 NĀ Nā . =a * B 
period, which describe the Naga or Nagini types. This is 


necessary to show in what manner the nature of the latter 


was determined by the former. ( Hemadri quotes five couplets 
from Maya (evidently Mayasamgraha from which he takes 
his materials for the description of the Yaksas), where the 
peculiarities of the figures of Taksaka, Karkotaka, Padma 
Mahapadma, Sankhapals and Kulika Nagas are described 
In the last part of the extract are given the following common 
traits of the iconographic type: * the Nagas have two tongues 
and arms, and seven hoods with jewels on them; they hold 
rosary of beads (aksasütra) in their hands and are endowed 
with curling tails; their wives and children bear either one 
or three hoods '.' The Visnudharmottara (Bk. III, Ch. 65, 
verses 2-8) describes Ananta Naga as ' four-armed, endowed 
with many hoods with the beautiful earth goddess standing 
on the central hood ; in the right hands of the god are to be 


placed a lotus and a pestle, while his left hands should hold 


ploughshare and a conch-shell '. - Mention here of the 
sen of liquor ', ' palm tree ' and other features in associa- 
tion with the divine Naga leaves little doubt that Ananta in 


this context is no other than an inearnation of the Lord 
Visnu, and is cl on ated from the iconographic point 







rsana or Balarima. The 17th century 
aracterises the iconography of the 
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Nagas in two couplets: these verses lay down that ' the 
Nagas are human in shape from the navel upwards, their 
lower part being serpentine in form; they have encircling 
hoods on their heads; the hoods may be one, three, five, 
seven or nine ; they should have two tongues, and should hold 
a sword and a shield in their (two) hands '.' 

Iwo of the earliest figures of the Nagarajas are to be 
found in the Bharhut railings. Of these that of Elapatra 
on the Prasenajit pillar in the scene of the Naga chiefs 
meeting the Buddha is very interesting. Plate XIV, Fig. 1, 
depicts first the five-hooded Nagaraja in his natural form in 
his element (water) with a damsel standing on his middle 
hood (cf. the Visnudharmottara description of Ananta) ; 
then in the right corner he is shown advancing towards the 
left with his hands in the namaskára mudrd accompanied 
by his queen and daughter, and lastly in the left corner he 
alone is shown kneeling down and paying homage to the 
Buddha symbolised by the Bodhi tree with Vajrisana 
beneath it. In the second appearance of Elapatra, only the 
upper parts of him and his queen and daughter are shown, 
and they are all human with the snake-hoods behind their 
heads, the two ladies having only one hood each (ef. the 
Mayasamgraha description of the Naginis). Finally, we 
see the all-human Nagaraja making his obeisance to the 


master, his five snake-hoods being shown sideways on his 


head by the artist in order that the spectator may have a full 
view of them. Cakravika Nagarija on another Bharhut 


railing is shown standing with his hands in the namaskára 


a high rock by the side of a lotus lake, having a 
and the usual five snake-hoods; here also the 
human except the hood attachment behind the 
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times the almost complete human form in the presence of 
the Buddha, just as the Yaksas (the names of some of them 
are probably indicative of their original beast form,—ef. the 
name Suciloma, perhaps it describes a porcupine) hid some 
of their ungainly physical features before the Master. But 
the Naga images, found in the Mathura region and mostly 
to be dated in the early centuries of the Christian era, are 
real cult objects, inasmuch as they were enshrined by their 
votaries. A Sanskrit inscription (n the Lucknow Museum 
collection) tells us of a local deity, by the name of Dadhikarna, 
Whose shrine was probably near the Buddhist Vihara 
founded by Huvishka in the year 47 (Kanishka Era). The 
Naga image from Chargaon (a village, 5 miles due south of 
Mathura) is a typical cult object of this type where the hoods 
(now their number is raised to seven) are * part of a complete 
serpent whose coils are plainly visible both at the front and 
at the back of the sculpture '. The dual nature of Nagadeva 
is fully given expression to by the artist ' by portraying à 
human being standing in front of a polycephalous serpent '.' 
The type in a modified form was similar to Baladeva, one 
of whose aspects is based on a trait of this primitive folk cult, 
Most of the Naga and the Nagini figures of the Gupta 

and later periods are shown in the role of accessories to the 
higher cult gods, especially Visnu. Their hybrid icono- 
graphic type is retained; but when the figures of Adi, Sega 
or Ananta Naga are shown as so many seats or couches of 
Visnu seated or lying down, they are usually represented in 
their original form of huge polycephalous snakes with many 
coils. Sesa Niga or his consort in the Variha reliefs are 
shown, however, according to the conventional hybrid form, 
their upper part being human and lower, serpentine. But 
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shown singly, the Naga appears as a human being with 
snake-hoods attached behind his head. This motif is illus- 
trated by the very beautiful Naga image from Khitching in 
the district of Mayurbhanj (Orissa) reproduced here (Pl. XIV, 
Fig. 3). The two-armed Naga stands in a charming pose 
(deibhanga) holding a long thick garland in his two hands, 
wearing many ornaments, and having a graceful canopy of 
seven hoods. But the exquisite Nigini figure from the same 
place is part woman and part serpent, her lower half coiling 
round a column ; she has three hoods in accordance with the 
iconographic’ texts, and holds a yak-tail (cauri) and a pitcher | 
in her right and left hands respectively (Pl. XX, Fig. 1). It 
is profitable to compare these two beautiful art objects of 
Orissa of the mediaeval period with two hieratic figures of 
Naginis from Central and Eastern India. The first of these 
hails from Sutna (Madhya Pradesh) and shows an elaborate 
composition with the central figure of the Nigini, an eight- 
armed female seated in lalitaksepa on a double-petalled lotus 
spread on the back of a roaring lion, with various attendants 
on all her sides (Pl. XX, Fig. 4). The goddess is otherwise 
human in appearance, but her snake-hoods (possibly seven 
in number, this being a departure from the textual injunction) 
and a large number of hands distinguish her from ordinary 
mortals. In order to establish her identity definitely the 
artist engraves the label—Sri Naini (Sri Nagini) in mediaeval 
Brahmi characters. She may illustrate the Jaina version 
of the snake goddess, her Brahmanical counterpart being 
Manasa. The latter is represented by the other relief hailing : 
from oe | Birbhum in West Bengal. The seven-hooded and 

| goddess is seated in the same pose on a double. - 
bs placed पक मी from which two snakes aro» 
she various ornaments among which is 
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and their divine character is emphasised by the number of 
hoods and of the hands in the case of the former. j, 

The Gandharvas and Kinnaras are two other classes of 
mythical beings of a semi-divine character, which played a 
secondary part in the religious literature and art of ancient 
and mediaeval India. One of the earliest references to the 
former is to be found in the same section of the Atharraveda 
(VIII. 10) wherefrom the allusions to the Yaksas and the 
Nügas have been cited above. The Gandharvas are men- 
tioned in this context with the Apsarasas ( the maidens of 
the waters °), and special mention is made here of Citraratha, 
Vasuruci and Süryavarcas in this connection. In post- Vedic 
literature their names are often found associated with 
various myths, and Citraratha is almost invariably deseribed 
as the king of the Gandharvas in the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. The Gandharvas are believed to be the dem- 
zens of the air or atmospheric region, and the towns 
associated with their name, Gandharva nagaras, are 
supposed to have no real existence. This belief is found very 
early, for we find Patanjali referring to it while commenting 
on a Varttika of Panini’s Sūtra, Striyam (IV. 3), But it 
has not prevented in any way the formation of concrete con- 
cepts about their physical forms in the minds of the Indians 
from early times. They are described in some comparatively 
late iconographic texts such as  Manasára, Mayasamgraha 

— (as quoted by Hemadri-in his Caturvargacintamani, Vrata- 
— khanga, Part I, p. 139), ete. Münasára in its section on 
Yaksa-Vidyadharadilaksanam describes the Gandharvas and 

 Kinnaras her, but the verses are corrupt. The deserip- 

e seems to characterise both as having animal- 
V foa er part of the body), the upper part being 
ith a fin "e like that durada their arms 
tus Sie and (have) 

lower ; they are : ciated with 
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sweet songs and musical instruments.’ In Chapter VIL of 
this book a distinction has been made between these two 
iconographic types, and Kinnaris have been equated with 
horse-faced (Asvamukhi) Yaksinis. But the Manasdra does 
not seem to distinguish between the two. The Mayasam- 
graha does not at all refer to the hybrid form of the 
Gandharvas (Kinnaras are not described here), but gives a 
general idea about them in this way: ‘The Gandharva, 
handsome in appearance, should be made as conferring boon 
on his devotees, wearing a crown and ear-ornaments, holding 
à club, andeengaged in playing on a lyre’. 

The iconographic types of the Gandharvas, as preserved 
in Indian art from a very early period, conform partially to 
the description given in the Mánasára. Some of the garland- 
bearers (milddhdris), shown hovering in the air round such 
symbolic representations of the Buddha as a stipa, etc., in 
the early Buddhist monuments of Central India (Bharhut, 
Sanchi), are very often shown with bird-like lower parts, with 
wings attached to their arms, with à human head and torso. 
and adorned with crowns, ear-rings and other ornaments. The 
musical instrument is no doubt absent here, but it should be 
noted that their hands are shown holding garlands in these 
reliefs. Gandharvas, both male and female, however, are 
painted in the Ajanta frescoes with similar hybrid forms, 
but are shown playing on the rind with their hands. This |. 
is also the way in which they are represented in early and — 
late mediaeval relief compositions as accessories to the 

figures of different cult-icons, Visnu, Siva and others. 
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female dancing to its tune. A Gandharva or Kinnara couple 
from Deogarh (Lalitpur sub-division, Jhansi district, 
Madhya Bharat) of the late Gupta period, illustrated here 
(Pl. XVI, Fig. 1), is of great interest in this connection. 
The pair stand facing each other on either side of a tall tree 
inside a beautifully designed are of a medallion; their upper 
part is human with wings (the arms are not distinct, but 
the wings are), the legs below the knee are also human, the 
feet only being those of a bird; they have ' goggle eyes ', 
like those of a Garuda as represented in early and late 
mediaeval art. Griinwedel's remark about the Gandharva- 
Kinnara type, which he considers to be a purely Indian one, 
should be quoted here:  ' These secondary deities may have 
been originally represented in the costume of the aborigines 

of India... ... < " Itis based on the representation of a 
Kinnara couple in one of the reliefs on the coping stone of 
the Bharhut railing, illustrating the Kinnara Jitaka; the 

- couple are * so represented as to be seen only to the knees 
and who appear to be wearing leaves of trees round the body 
(parna : leaf and feather)'.' The Apsarasas did not appear 
to have had any peculiar iconographic trait of their own, 

». inasmuch as they are usually shown in the forms of exceed- 
ingly beautiful damsels from the early period onwards. The 
Bharhut relief depicting the joy and merriment among. the 

gods after Müra's defeat contains the dancing figures of the 

four Apsarasas described by the artist as: (1) Misrakesi, 

(2) Alambusa, (3) Subhadra and (4) Padmavati (cf. Pl. IT, 

Fig. 23). They appear as so many beautiful danseuse and 

very similar is the way in which they are represented in 
Indian art of later times. The river goddess, Ganga and 
Yamuna, so frequently shown on the temple doors of the 
— rt sup td the early mediaeval periods can justifiably be 
raced to these prote though they are not depicted in 
p . Their gracefully standing figures as 
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architectural decorations (cf. the Besnagar Ganga) are after- 
wards endowed with the hieratic form of cult deities (cf. the 
Isvaripur Ganga) or exceedingly beautiful women.of a volup- 
tuous type (cf. the figure of Ganga in the Rajshahi Museum ; 
Pl. XVII, Fig. 3). The Besnagar Ganga stands in a very 
graceful pose on the back of a Makara, a mythical crocodile, 
with legs crossed (? the vidgala pose as described in the 
Visnudharmottara) ; her right elbow rests on the shoulder of 
an attendant, and a male figure on the left corner is striking 
a blow to the snout of the animal (this may be Bhagiratha 
i goading iv to move swiftly (Pl. XV, Fig. 4). / 

Before an account of the * Devatis ', the Yaksinis and = 
the iconographic types based on them are given, it is 
necessary to study an iconic type and its variants which 
appear to have been derived from the Yaksa and Naga types 
discussed above. | Images of Ganapati, the god who became 
the principal object of worship of the Ganapatyas, one of the 
five recognised Brahmanical sects, appear to be basically . 
connected with these two groups of folk divinities. [A brief 
notice of the origin of the cult itself will be necessary before 
the iconic forms of the god and a few of the corresponding 
iconographic texts are considered at some length. It has 
been the opinion of many scholars that the cult of E 
Ganapati was a comparatively late development. JR: G 
Bhandarkar is ef opinion that as there is no mention of 
Ganapati and his worshippers in any of the Gupta inserip- 
tions and as the description of the image of Ganapati in the 
chapter on Pratimalaksanam of the Brhatsamhitü seems to 
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in these texts as well as in the Mahabharata as Vinayakas 
who were prone to possess men and women, make them 
failures in life and put obstacles in their performance of good 
deeds ; the texts also lay down various ways of propitiating 
these spirits and thus freeing oneself from their possession. 
Jt may be mentioned incidentally that the main characteris- 
tics of Ganapati-Vinàyaka as the ‘King of obstacles ` 
(Vighnarija), the * destroyer of obstacles ' (Vighna-vinasana) 
and the ' bestower of success ' (Siddhidata) after proper 
propitiation can be traced to the traits of the ' imps and evil 
spirits ', the like of whom can even be found in the earlier 
® Grhyasütras (cf. supra, p. 73, f.n.),. In the Yājñavalkya 
smrti (I. 271 ff.) one Vinayaka came to be described for the 

first time as the son of Ambika, and this was the beginning 

of the very confused mythology about the origin of Ganapati 

» to be found in later literature. T. A. G. Rao has collected 
a good many stories about this topic from several Puranas 
and Agamas, in which the god is variously described as the 
son of Parvati alone, as the son of Siva and Parvati, and 
even having an independent origin." This shows the 
attempts of the later mythologists to bring this cult-god in line 
with the more important cult deities, Siva and Sakti, of much 
earlier origin. It should be noted, however, that Ganapati's 
affiliation was at first sought mainly with those of the cult 
deities who had many primitive and un-Aryan traits in their 
composition ; but in much later Puranas like the Brahma- 
vaivartta. Ganesa is sometimes described as one of the 
aspects of Krsna. The literal meaning of Ganapati is ' the 

leader of the Ganas ' who have almost invariably been asso- 

ciated with Siva (the association of Rudra, the Vedic 
unterpart of Siva, with Marutganas should be noted in this 

on). Siva is sometimes described in the Mahd- 


| Ganegvara, and this may also explain his ideo- 
ogical ass i tion with Ganapati.” The elephant-head of 
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the latter may be explained by referring to the animal faces * 
of the Mahaparisadas of Rudra as described in the Skandabhi- 
seka (ch. 45) chapter of the Salyaparva of the Great Epic. 
— These Parisadas (Ganas) who are described in this context 
as so many attendants of Skanda bear the faces of various 
animals and birds such as tortoise, cock, crow, owl, parrot 
falcon, dog, fox, boar, elephant, lion, ete. (vv. 76 IT.). The 
Siva temple of Bhumara (c. 6th century A.D.) contained the 
figures of many Ganas with faces of various animals and 
birds on its walls. Another explanation of the characteristic 
iconography of Ganapati may be sought in the fact that he 
combined in him some of the characteristic traits of both the 
Yaksas and the Nagas. Coomaraswamy pointed out long ago 
that Ganesà was undoubtedly a Yaksa-type, and an elephant- 
X headed Yaksa is to be found in an Amaravati coping." The 
tundila (pot-bellied) trait of the Yaksas is prominent in . 
. Ganesa and he possesses the head of a Naga in the sense of 
an elephant (Nàga meant a snake as well as an elephant).~ 
The current idea about the association of this god of peculiar — 
iconographic traits with wisdom seems to have been due to 
the confusion made between his name and that of the Vedic 
sage god Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati who is invoked also as 
Ganapatj (Gandnam tea Ganapatim havamahe). That this 
confusion was comparatively late in its origin is borne out 
by the apocryphal character of the tradition about Ganega’ 
having served as the amanuensis of Vyisa when the latter 
was engaged in the task of composing the Mahabharata —— 
The veneration specially paid to him by traders and busine 
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of the local traders through the grace of this god. As the 
bestower of success he was not only highly venerated by the 
Hindus, but the Buddhists and Jains also seem to have held 
him in some respect. ‘The appeal of this god with peculiar 
iconography even spread outside India, and his images of 
the mediaeval period have been found in Indo-China, Java 
and other places. In India itself the sect of the Gànapatyas 
came to have as many as six sub-divisions sometime before 
the time of Anantánandagiri, the biographer of Samkara- 
carya. ‘Those belonging to the subsects were the exclusive 
worshippers of the six different aspects of Gagapati, known 
as Maha, Haridra, Svarna, Santina, Navanita and Unmatta- 
Ucchista. It is a fact, however, that his cult never became | 
of such importance as some of the other major cults, but’ 
his worship without reference to any particular sect is 
practised even now by nearly all Hindus at the beginning 
of any religious ceremony and on special occasions ' 
(Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 150). 
| A careful and comparative study of the iconographic 
texts characterising various types of images of Ganesa leaves 
little doubt that the earliest of them were either of standing 
or seated variety and endowed with two arms, the objects 
held by the hands being a hatchet (parasu) and a radish 
(mülaka); the elephant-head with only one tooth and the 
pot-belly are the features invariably present in both the early 
and late texts. Most of the texts, if not all, describing the 
general form of Ganapati collected by Gopinath Rao from 
various sources characterise him as four-armed, the only 
exception being that from the Brhatsamhifa chapter (57) on 
Pratimülaksana. It has already been said that this couplet 
describing Ganapati is suspect, but there is little doubt that 
= it describes the earliest variety of his image in this manner : 
 —  *' The lord of the Pramathas (the same as the Ganas) should 
be elephant-faced, pot-bellied, holding a hatchet and a radish, 
and should have one tooth” (Pramathadhipo qajamukhah 
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of a pot of sweet-meat, but the * radish ' or the bulbous root 
(mnmülakakanda) which is mentioned here is the edible of an 
elephant. The peculiar trait of ‘one tooth’ (ekavisána) 
noted here gave rise to the later explanatory myth referred to 
by Hao (Vol. I, p. 51; Rao does not mention the name of 
the Purana where it occurs). The couplet enumerating the 
various synonyms of Ganapati in the Svargavarga section 
of the Amarakosa also contains a reference to the one-tooth, 
elephant-head and pot-belly of the god (Vindyaka-Vighnaraja- 
Dvaimátura-Ganadhipah | A pyekadanta-H eramba-Lambodara- 
Gajananah). ¿The other texts like Amsumadbhedagama, 
Uttarakamikagama, Suprabhedigama, Visnudharmottara, 
Hüpamandana, etc., invariably endow the god with four 
hands, the attributes held by them being any four among 
the following: ‘own tooth’ | (seadanta), wood-apple 
(kapittha), sweet-meat (modaka), elephant-goad (ankusa), 
noose (püsa), snake (ndqa), rosary, lotus, etc. In these 
later texts, a mouse is very often described as his mount, 
and his consorts are sometimes mentioned as Bharati (another 
name of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning), Sri (Laksmi), 
Vighnesvari, Buddhi and Kubuddhi. Other characteristic 
traits which can be gathered from these texts are: his three 
eyes, his slightly bent (@bhanga) or straight (samabhanga) 
pose when standing (sthanaka), tiger-skin garment (vydghra- 
carmümbaradhara), sacred thread made of a serpent (vydlaya- 
jüopaviti). Many are the iconographic varieties of the god 
described in the different texts under such names as Bija- 
Ganapati, Bala-Ganapati, Taruna-Ganapati, Vira-Vighne£a, 


.BSakti-Ganeéa, Laksmi-Ganega, Maha-Ganega,  Haridrá- 


Ganega, Unmatta-Vinayaka, — Nrtya-Ganapati, Ucchista- 
Ganapati, Heramba-Ganapati, ete. Names of the cult 
ctures of some of the subdivisions of the Ganapatya 
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A. K. Coomaraswamy has drawn our attention to one 
of the Gana garland-bearers in a fragmentary relief from 
Amaravati (2nd century A.D.) now in the collection of the 
Madras Museum (Yaksas, Part I, p. 42, Pl. 23, 1). This 
suggests Ganesa, though the iconographic type has not 
developed here. In the red sandstone sculpture of Ganapati . 
from Mathura (A. Getty, Ganesa, Pl. 2, Fig. a) and the 
terracotta plaque from the Bhitargaon brick temple, both of 
the early Gupta period, we find that a great deal of develop- 
ment has taken place ; but almost full hieratic form has been 
attained in the seated figure of the god in the Siva temple 
of Bhumara (c. 6th century A.D.). The first of these 
sculptures shows the nude elephant-headed and pot-bellied 
god standing erect, and the way he is depicted does not seem 
to establish his divine nature. The same remark may also 
be made with regard to the *Bhitargaon plaque, where the 
four-armed figure is shown in the attitude of a flying Gana 

with his trunk touching a pot of sweetmeat placed in his 
front left hand; his front right hand is in the £arjant pose, 

the objects in the other two hands being indistinct 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1908-09, pp. 10-11, fig. 2. But the Bhumara 
figure is shown seated on a raised seat with à chain of bells 

vorn in the upaviti fashion and having bell-armlets, bell- 
bracelets and bell-anklets. The figure is two-armed, but the 
hands being broken, the attributes placed in them cannot 

be seen.' A relief showing Ganesa with his consort seated 

Y — left lap was also found at the same place ; it looks like a | 
. caricature of the early Uma-Mahesvara reliefs (Getty, op. cit., 

. ‘EIS, Fig a) Another early Gupta relief depicting a seated 
Ganapati is to be found in the facade of the Chandragupta 
E at Uda (Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). « The two-armed 
_ ‘gor ME tting on a raised. seat in the arddhaparyanka pose, 
iex ining तनन (modaka-bhanda) in 
o which. a trunk (now broken) was applied 

A seems o be ith h l. XV, Fig. 1). In both 
m us is conspicuous by its 
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absence. Seated images of Ganapati of the early and late 
mediaeval periods have been found all over India, and it is 
no wonder that Indonesian sculptures very closely following 
these mediaeval Indian prototypes should also be found. 
The four-armed seated figure of the god reproduced here hail- 
ing from Java very closely follows the Indian tradition. The 
god is squatting on a double-petalled lotus seat, holding a 
rosary in his back right hand, the other three hands and the 
fore-part of the trunk being broken. The figure is carved 
with a great.deal of skill, and the ornaments and the design 
of the garments, though not lavish, are yet very tastefully 
displayed (Pl. XV, Fig. 3). One of the finest standing types 
of Ganapati image is to be found at Khitching (Mayurbhanj 
District, Orissa), which belongs to the early mediaeval 
period. The four-armed god stands on a beautifully carved 
lotus in a slightly bent pose (übhahnga) having bell-necklets 
and a few other ornaments gracefully arranged over his 
different limbs, holding a rosary and his own tusk in the 
right hands, and a cup of sweetmeat (to which the fore-part 
of his trunk, now partly broken, is applied) and an indis- 
tinct object in his left ones, a snake serving as his sacred 
thread (vydlayajiopaviti). The  well-arranged jald with a 
miniature kirttimukha in the centre on the top of the 
elephant-head, the rows of chain ornaments enclosing the 


protruding temples, the pose full of grace, and all such 


details demonstrate in a remarkable manner how such an 
apparently grotesque iconic type could be converted into an 


elegant piece of sculpture by the anonymous artist of a corner 
of Orissa. The cunning twinkle of the oblique eyes, again, — 


. seems to endow the elephant-face of the deity with 1 
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locality of Orissa depicts him dancing with vigour on a 
double-petalled lotus. This time the god is eight-armed 
(some of the hands are broken), the front right hand is in 
the danda- or gaja-hasta pose, the other three carrying his 
own tooth, a rosary (a/sasitra) and an indistinct object, 
the front left hand holds a pot of laddukas (a kind of sweet- 
meat) one of which 1s being lifted, up by his trunk ; the sacred 
thread made up of a long snake has its ends (the head and 
the tail of the snake) loose evidently due to the vigorous 
action of the dance. ‘The artist has been eminently success- 
ful in emphasising the whirling motion by the “pose of the 
two legs, the three or more bends (atibhanga) in the body 
and the disposition of the number of arms (Pl. XV, Fig. 2). 
A comparison of this type of Nrtya-Ganapati may be made 
with such motifs of Bengal of the mediaeval times. The 
latter may be iconographically more elaborate, but many of 
them lack the easy grace and beauty of the former." If we 
compare these naive forms of Ganapati with the late and 
developed renderings of such varieties as Sakti- or Laksmi- 
Ganesa, Unmatta-Ucchista and Heramba-Ganapati, etc., 
described and reproduced by T. A. G. Rao, we cannot but 
have a correct understanding of the process by which the hybrid 
iconographic type of pre-eminently a folk god y endowed 
vith its much-embellished later hieratic forms. 
A brief account of the worship of Karttikeya and his 
image-type will not be out of place here, for there is a close 


mythological association between this god and Ganapati in 
— 

a The aga ptya-Gapapatis almost invariably depict him dancing 
ith cn rane of mangoes in the top centre of the prabhürali, and its 
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the Purinic texts. But there can be no doubt that the 
former, though no separate cult developed around him, 
entered the orthodox Hindu pantheon at a much earlier date 
than Ganapati.  Patanjali's reference to the images of 
Skanda and Visikha who, in another context, are regarded 
by the great grammarian as folk divinities (laulika devatas), 
has already been noted in the third chapter of this book 
(p. 85). "In later coin legends, texts and lexicons, these two, 
along with many other names such as Brahmanya or 
Subrahmanya, Kumara, Mahasena, Guha, etc., were regard- 
ed as so many synonyms of this god. But if a careful 
analysis is made of the myths associated with many of these 
names, the fact that stands out prominent is this that there 
were many allied god-concepts that were at the root of the 
later unified idea of a deity by the name of Skanda-Karttikeya. 
This hypothesis is borne out by the very confused account 
which is given in the two epics about the origin of the god 
and, as in the case of Ganapati, his parentage has been 
differently accounted for in different contexts. His associa- 
tion with the hybrid-shaped and animal-headed Ganas or 
Parisadas, said to have been lent to him as a favour by Siva, 
in many texts described as his father, a close connection 
between some of his followers and those of Kubera, and 
lastly, a clear parallelism between him and the lord of the 
Guhyakas (cf. one of his names: Guba, and the Aqnipurana 
injunction quoted above that the shrines of the Yaksa, i.e., 
Kubera, and Guha, should be made in the northern sectors 
of the towns) leave little doubt about the folk-element greatly 
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Karttikeya, the Great Epic refers to one tradition that identi- 
fies him with Sanatkumára, the eldest born of Brahman 
(AIT. 37, 12). This tradition can be traced to the Chandogya 
Upanisad passage (VII. 26) where Sanatkumira, the 
instructor of Narada in Brahmavidya, is described as the 
same às Skanda (Bhaqavdn-Sanathkumdrastam Skanda ifwd- 
caksate). This epic tradition about Skanda's identity with 
Sanatkumara, the great sage god, traceable to the € hindoqya 
was at the root of the development of another aspect of the 
latter, viz., that of the * instructor god ' well-known in 
south India.’ Here also a parallelism between him and his 
brother Ganapati is to be marked. * Skanda was also the god 
par excellence of thieves and robbers as is substantiated by 
the evidence of one of the early Sanskrit dramas, the 
Mrechakatika by Südraka. Many of these aspects, however 
as in the case of the elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity 
(Skanda is also sometimes described as * gont-headed ' 
^ Chagavaktra, when he is called Naigameya), appear also to 
have been transferred to him from the various traits of the 
great god  Rudra-Siva. Skanda-Karttikeya’s association 
with Sürya has already been commented on in the third 
chapter of this book in course of the study of the Lala Bhagat 
'column (pp. 105-06) 

Skanda-Kürttikeya's worship was well in vogue in 
Northern India at a fairly early period, and one of the earliest 
references to the shrine of Svāmī Mahasena, also described 
as Brahmanya-deva, is to be found in the Bilsad stone pillar 
inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I (415-16 A.D.) 

न The much-mutilated Bihar stone pillar inscription of the 

foes AEE e of Skandagupta contains a reference to the shrine of — * 
जपा ryyà and mentions Skanda and the Divine Mothers 
in that conne tion (Bhadrayyaya bhati qrham. ........ 
d Skanda-pradhánairbhuvi | Mátrbhisca). Skanda is here 
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apparently in the role of the guardian of the Mothers, which à 
position is often assigned to Ganapati and Virabhadra (an 
aspect of Siva) in the mediaeval reliefs representing the 
Sapta-Matrkas. Worship of Skanda came to be completely 
merged in that of Siva in Northern India of the post-Gupta 
period, and separate shrines were seldom dedicated to this 
deity. In Orissa, specially Bhuvanesvar which abounds in 
temples of Siva, Karttikeya with Parvati and Ganapati came 
to enjoy the position of so many Par§vadevatis of Siva, the 
three occupying the central positions in the western, northern 
and southern niches respectively of the main shrine. But 
in Southern India, though his mythological association with 
Siva was never minimised, many separate shrines were 
erected in his honour by the Cholas and others, some of 
which are still standing.’ Karttikeya under his Sanskrit 
name Subrahmanya and his Tamil appellation Murugan, the 
divine child, is still being worshipped there with great devo- 
tion. In Bengal clay images (ksanika) of Karttikeya are 
worshipped only once in a year by Hindus seeking progeny 
and women of the town on the last day (Samkranti) in the 
month of Karttika (October-November). 

One of the earhest iconographic texts describing Skanda 
is the verse in Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhita (v. 41) 
already quoted in Chapter IV (supra, p. 145). His main 
cognisance is a peacock (barhiketu), he holds a gakti (a sort 
-of spear) and is boyish in appearance; evidently this type of 
his image is two-armed. The Visnudharmottara text des- i 
cribes this god as Kumara ‘ who is six-faced (Sanmukha) 
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Guha, should be like Kumara in all the details except in the 
matter of six faces and the peacock mount.' The Puràánic 
descriptions of the god and his variants follow more or less 
the same line. But numerous iconographic texts mostly 
from the south, which have been collected by Rao in the 
section on Pratimálaksanani under Subrahmanya-mirti- 
bhedah (op. cit., Vol. II, App. B, pp. 205-28), leave little 
doubt about the popularity of the worship of this god among 
the southerners of the mediaeval times. The Amsumad- 
bhedigama (canto 49) distinguishes as many as four varieties 
of Sanmukha, two-, four-, six- and twelve-armed.? The 
other south Indian texts like Uttarakamikágama, Supra- 
bhedagama, Kumaratantra, Pürvakárandqama, Sritattranidhi, 
etc., contain elaborate descriptions of different varieties of 
the images of the god, some of them giving such various 
names as Saktidhara, Jianasakti-Subrahmanya, Skanda- 
Subrahmanya, Senapati, Gajavihana, Tārakāri, Senüni, 
Brahmasasta, Vallikalyanasundara, Balasvimi,  Kraufica- 
bhettaé, and a host of others. It may be observed here that 
some of these varieties have been illustrated by Rao, and the 
bronze and stone sculptures illustrating them almost 
invariably hail from the south. 

The earliest iconographic types of the god have been 
determined in the fourth chapter of this book with the help 
of the coins of both the indigenous and foreign rulers of 
different parts of Northern India. His characteristic emblems. 


2 Book II], Ch, 731, Vv, 36. In the 7th verse we are told that ' four 
souled eternal god Vasudeva manifested bimself as Kumira (also four-formed) for 
the divine army (Calurátmà hi bhagavan-Vasudevah sandtanah! Prádur 
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Sakti, kukkuta and sikhi seem to have been associated 
with him from a very early period, though the cock was not 
actually placed in his hands and the peacock was not shown 
as his mount. In the coins of Kumaragupta I, we find the 
god riding a peacock, and a red sandstone relief of the Gupta 
period lately in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras (now in the Hindu University there) follows this 
mode of depicting the God to some extent. The god is 
seated astride on the back of his mount which with its tail 
outspread pecks at the fruit : (probably  matulunga) at his 
right hand ; the god holds a spear (Sakti) in his left hand and 
the outspread tail of the peacock serves as his prabhdvali. 
The sculpture keeps up the tradition of Gupta art remarkably 
well (Pl, XVI, Fig. 2). But many reliefs of the mediaeval 
period (8th-11th centuries A.D.) found in different parts of 
Eastern India usually depict the two-armed god in a standing 
pose with his mount shown by his side, "Phe tenth century 
figure of Karttikeya (it originally belonged to a Puri temple 
most probably Saiva, for the relief is undoubtedly of a 
Parsvadevata ; but it later found its way to a private collection 
in London) illustrated here (Pl. XVII, Fig. 1) is a typical 
example of such mediaeval images of Eastern India. The 
two-armed god stands in a slightly bent graceful pose 
(dribhanga), his left hand placed on a cock (partly broken) 
which is held upwards by the female attendant on the god's 
left side, his broken right hand possibly held a spear; his 
mount, the peacock, with its head turned back strides to 

Ao The god wears a number of ornaments tastefully dis- 

yed, and the hair-arrangement on his head stands for the 
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Indian bronze and stone images illustrating the various 
aspects of Subrahmanya reproduced by Rao (op. ert., Vol. 11, 
Pls. CXXI-CXXIX), we cannot but be struck with the 
hieratic stiffness and heaviness of the latter, though a few 
of them, especially the earlier ones, are not devoid of some 
grace and beauty. The  Aihole figure of Tarakari 
Subrahmanya (Pl. CXXVIIIa), the Ellora Subrahmanya 
(Pl. CXXIV), the Tirupparankunram Devasena-Kalyina- 
sundaramürti (Pl. CXXIX) and, the Tiruvorriyur bronze 
group of Subrahmanya with Mahavallt and. Devasena 
(Pl. CXXII) contain evidence of Sif south-Indian artists’ 
skill in carving and bronze-casting. /One of the left hands 
of the four-armed figure of the god in Ellora relief holds a 
cock, and it is attended on either side by two animal-headed 
human figures ; the one on the right of the god is goat-headed 
and may stand for Naigameya (Chagavaktra, an aspect of 
the god himself), the other on his left seems to bear the head 
of a donkey and may thus be a representative of the Skanda- 
Parisadas./ The Devasena- Kalyanasundara-mürti represent- 
ing the marriage of Subrahmanya with Devasena is in 
evident imitation of the Kalyanasundara (known also as 
Vaivahika, Sivavivüha, etc.) mūrtis of Siva, as some of the 
Nrtya-Ganapatis are inferior copies of some varieties of 
Nrtyamiirtis of the great god. Devasena occupies the place 
of Parvati, Indra replaces Visnu as the giver of the bride, 
but Brahma retains his office of the sacrificing priest, the 
bridegroom here being Subrahmanya. As Siva is said to 
have a south-Indian princess Minaksi as one of his beloved 
consorts, so the south-Indian consort of Kārttikeya was 
Valli or Mahavalli who is sometimes shown keeping company 
with the god and his more orthodox consort, Devasenā, in 
some stone reliefs and bronze sculptures; such images can 
also be called Valli-Kalyanasundaramürti, / 

It will not be possible here to discuss the iconographic 
types of the other categories of the Vyantara-devatüs, such 
as the Vidyadharas, Sadhyas, Siddhas, Asuras, ete., for with 

e exception of one or two groups among them, the rest 
ave got very little individuality. One of the most indivi- 
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dualistic groups among them is that of the Vidyadharas, and 
their characteristic traits have already been described by me 
in Chapter VII of this book. The Kabandhas and 
Kumbhandas are also icónographically interesting, inasmuch 
as they portray chimera-like creatures of imagination. 
The former represent a class of beings whose eponymous 
hero known also by the name of Danu (son of Sri) was 
severely punished by Indra, the Aryan god par excellence. 
According to the Ramayana story (III. 69, 27 ff.), Indra 
smote him with his thunderbolt for insolence, and the 
demon's head and thighs were forced into his body which 
thus had only long arms and a huge mouth in his belly 
(Kabandha udare mukhah). In the art of Amaravati and 
Gandhara, the Kabandhas are shown as having one head on 
their belly, but the original head and legs are also present. 
The Kumbhiandas denote a class of demons or impish 
attendants of Rudra, who have testicles like pitchers 
(kumbha-mushka). Such figures are often found among 
the Mathura sculptures. One of these groups again, e.g., 
the Garudas, will be studied in a subsequent chapter; they 
have clear mythological and ideological association with 
Visnu and Surya. 

A few words are necessary here to delineate the icono- 
graphic types of Devatas and Yaksinis which séem to have 
had a great hand in determining the early types of two of the. 
most popular Hindu goddesses, Sri-Laksmi and Pusti- 
Sarasvati. Many terracotta figurines of the Maurya and 
Sunga periods have been found, some of which undoubtedly 
stand for the Yaksini type. One such beautiful terracotta 

ginally at Tamluk (Midnapore, Bengal) and now 
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beings: the Yaksinis are Camda  (Candra) and. Sudasana 
(Sudargani) and the Devatas are Culakoka (Ksudrakoki), 
Mahükokà and Sirimā (Srimati). It should be observed in 
this connection that there are many more female figures on 
the Bharhut railing, which may fall under one or other of 
these categories, but on account of the absence of any such 
accompanying labels we cannot distinguish all of them pro- 
perly, though they are also endowed with individualistic 
traits. Candra stands gracefully on a horse-faced makara, 
her right hand holding the branch of a tree, the trunk of 
which is entwined by her left hand. — Sudarsana also stands 
on a makara (Barua describes it as having wings, and the 
lace of a rhinoceros), but no tree is by her side, and her 
raised right hand shows the tarjani mutlrd, the left hand 
being in the katihasta pose. Ksudrakoka stands exactly in 
the attitude of Candra, but her mount is a very lively tusker 
which encircles the bottom of the tree with its trunk. Maha- 
koka is also in a similar standing pose, but she has no mount 
beneath her. We may refer here to only a few of the unin- 
scribed reliefs of the ‘Devatis’ in the Bharhut railing. Barua 
has tentatively identified one goddess as Madhyamakoka. 
She is also shown in an attitude similar to the other two 
Kokā goddesses, but she stands gracefully on a well- 
caparisoned horse. The other relief shows a heavily jewelled 
standing figure of a goddess, her feet resting on the upraised 
hands of a malformed leaf-clad male figure (evidently stand- 
ing for a Yaksa); her upraised right hand holds a curious 
object, identified by Barua as the combined sañkha-padma— 
४. jewel in the form of a lotus-bud and conch-shell, provided 
—. with a stalk-like handle Barug tentatively identifies her 
bz as a Yaksini of Alakamanda, the capital of Kubera ; she may 
"e uii either stand for his queen or daughter. This suggestion 
may n e correct, for the object in her right hand, if properly 

sym S two of the treasures (nidhis) associated 
ose association of Laksmi and Kubera 
ires has already been pointed out by me 
V: | Si it will be presently 
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to be represented in the early Buddhist art of Central 
India.’ 

(Sri-Laksmi and Pusti-Sarasvati are the two goddesses 
who came to be respected by the ted by the Indians of all religious 
creeds.) They are still held in high esteem by a large section 
of the people of India and special homage is paid to them on 
different ॥॥ (lunar days) and parvans (days of religious 
ceremonies). The former is worshipped more often in the 
year than the latter whose clay image is worshipped in 
Bengal with great pomp and ceremony in the Sri-Paficami 
day falling usually in the bright fortnight of January- 
February, every year. The principal idea underlying the 
conception of the goddess Sri-Laksmi is that of good fortune 
or luck which brings in blissful prosperity and abundance. 

( The idea of radiant beauty came to be associated with her 
from the very beginning, and though she never had a cult of 
her own in the sense in which Visnu, Siva and others had, 
(she came to be regarded in the epic and Puràánic period as the 
Sakti of Vasudeva Visnu.~ A careful analysis of the literary 
and archaeological data connected with her origin and evo- 
lution leaves little doubt about the fact that folk elements 
played a great part in shaping her ideology and form, the 
concrete concept about her being only traceable from the late 
Vedic period onwards. JIn the earliest literature of the 
Indians, the Rk and other Samhitas, there is no mention 
of the goddess as such. Words like rz, no doubt occur 
there, but they are used in a general way ; for example, the 
passage Sriyase kam bhinubhih sam mimiskire (R.V., 

| l. 87, 6) means ‘(the Maruts) wish to sprinkle rainwater 
—.* with shining rays of the sun t must be observed, how- 
|... ever, that in the early Samhita texts, we find the names of 
|.  . ether goddesses, more or less of an abstract character, which 
re uscer — Sri-Laksmi of later texts 
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the sense of the goddess of plenty ; Raka (probably from the 
root rà to give) is mentioned there only twice as a rich and 
beautiful goddess. Sinivali, another very interesting 
goddess (she is called Visnu's wife in the Atharvaveda, VIL. 
46, 3) is also mentioned twice in the Rgveda. In Atharva- 
veda, Ll. 32, 6 and 7, she is described as the sister of the 
gods, fair-armed, fair-fingered, prolific and mistress of the 
family (vigpatni), and is invoked for granting offspring ; in 
X. 184, she and Sarasvati are asked to bear progeny.) In 
the later Vedic texts, however, Raka and Sinivali are con- 
nected with different phases ol the moon, the former being 
the presiding deity of the full moon night (pürnimá), and the 
latter, the same of the new moon night (amdvasyd) ( Afte 
a careful comparison of Sri-Laksmi with these Vedic god- 
desses, it cannot be clearly established that any one of the 
latter could have served as the sole prototype of the former. 
In one of the Brahmana texts we find mention of the con- 
crete concept of the goddess, and a curious story 18 narrated 
there about her origin. The Satapatha Brahmana says that 
Prajipati got tired in creating beings, and Sri came forth 
from him while he was in this condition )(this account 
reminds one of the birth of Pallas-Athene out of the aching 
head of Zeus as described in Greek mythological literature). 
Her beauty and resplendence made the gods envy her, and 
they wanted to kill her; but Prajapati dissuaded them from 
this as she was a female, and asked them to take away all 
her attributes from her, sparing her life. ‘ Then Agni, 
Soma, Varuna, Mitra, Indra, Brhaspati, Savitr, Pusan, 
Sarasvati and T'vastr took from her food, kingdom, universal 
sovereignty, noble rank, power, holy lustre, dominion, 
wealth, prosperity and beautiful forms respectively. Then 
on Prajapati's advice, she after offering ten sacrificial dishes 
to the ten divinities had every thing restored to her ' (XI. 4 
1 ff). The inner significance of this story is not difficult 
to understand, and the goddess embodies all the major good 
things coveted by man. The Taittiriya Upanisad (I. 4) 
also emphasises this character of the goddess, and many 

nore such texts can be cited, which do the same thing. The 
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Sri-sükta, evidently a late supplement (Gchila) of the Rigveda, 
characterises in its fifteen verses most of the distinctive fea- 
tures which she came to possess in her developed form ; it 
is in the first of these verses that we find her being named 
Laksmi and described as * a golden coloured antelope decorat- 
ed with garlands of silver and gold’ (Htranyavarnany 
harinty — sucarnarajata-srayim | Candram — hiranmayim 
Laksmim pitaredo maméácaha). (The epic literature further 
develops the concept of Sri-Laksmi, and refers to her various 
iraits in different contexts. One epic account about her 
origin, als much stressed in the Puranas, is that she was 
churned out of the ocean by the gods and demons along with 
such other things as the Uccaiéravas horse, wine, nectar, 
etc., and she fell to the share of the great god Visnu. But 
her close association with Kubera is also emphasised in some 
passages of the Mahabharata; in II. 10, 19, she is described 
as attending in the company of Nalakubera (sometimes 
described as Kubera's son) the court of Kubera, and 

HIT. 168, 3, the Yaksesa is described as ‘‘united with Laksmi j 
In some later epic passages, she is expressly named as his 
consort, and the ideological union of the goddess of pros- 
perity with the god of riches is easily understandable. 
laksmi, her inauspicious opposite, also finds place in the 
epic, and in the 94th chapter of the Vanaparva of the 
we are told that Laksmi came to the gods, 
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( Iconographie texts containing the descriptions of tlie 
goddess Sri-Lakgmi, as collected by T. A, G. Rao, refer to 
her twos, fonr- and rarely. many-armed varieties. Dut the 
two-armed variety is more common, and the attributes 
placed in her hands are usually two or four (if her image 
is lour-armed) of the following: a lotus flower, a wood- 
apple (Sriphala, the fruit of the bilra tree, Agela Marmelos, 
L), eonch-shell, a pot of nectar (amptaghata) a citron 
Gnatulunga), a shield (khetaka), a club thaumodaki, thus 
name of the club peculiar to Vispu), ete. The Visrakarma- 
sastra describes the goddess Mahi-Laksmi jocalised at 
Kollapura (Kolhapur in Western Deccan) as holding a pot 
and a club in her right hand, and a shield and a wood-apple 
in her left. The Candikalpa, a supplementary text to the 
Devi-mahatmya of the Mdrkandeyapurina describes this 
developed form of her as having as many as eighteen arms, 
such objects as rosary, hatchet, club, arrow, thunderbolt, 
lotus, bow, small pitcher (Kkundiká), staff, spear, sword 
shield (carma), lotus, bell and wine-cup being placed in her 
hands. But this form of the goddess really illustrates one 
of the primary aspects of the principal cult-icon of the 
Saktas, which stands for the supreme fountain-head of all 

divine power." Nearly all the texts expatiating on the 

 Aeonography of Sri-Laksmi describe her as well-dressed 
decked with various ornaments, having such physical traits 
as fully developed breasts, a narrow waist and heavy 
buttocks, These features are indicative of radiant and 
healthy motherhood wherein lies the real beauty of a female 

and one comparatively late text names such a type 
Nuc ha-parimandalá.* It may be observed in this 
that the figures of the Yaksinis and Devatás of 
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early Buddhist art are characterised by these very traits, 
Some texts refer to the bathing of the goddess by the 
elephants ; thus, the Visnudharmottara says that a pair of 
elephants should be made behind her head upturning (the 
contents) of two jars (HI. 82, 7; dearpta-ghatam karyam 
tatprsthe kuijaradrayam). The text further informs us that 
the two elephants are to be known as the two nidhis, Sankha 
and padma (Hastideayam vipinthi Sahkhapadmárubhau 
nidhi ; III. 82, 10). / 

The representation of Sri-Laksmi in Indian art from the 
earliest knówn times onwards has followed several modes. 
The Bharhut artist describes one standing female figure of 
the Nyagrodhaparimandalà type carved on one of the 
uprights as Sirimé devaté. The goddess stands in the 
samapadasthanaka pose witl pose with her left hand hanging straight 
by her side and resting on her hip (katihasta), while her 
right hand holds a flower (Pl. XVIII, Fig. D. There is a 
great deal of iconographic affinity between her and the 
Devatas (Culakoki and others) described above, though the 
latter are depicted in a more lively pose. Other variants of 
this type shown in Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, etc., depict her 
almost in an identical pose, though she is shown sometimes 
standing in a lotus wood (padma-rana), holding a lotus in 
one of her hands (padmakará), etc. The much-mutilated 
standing female figure found by Cunningham among the 
ruins of Besnagar along with the Banyan capital has been 
identified by me as representing the goddess Sri-Laksmi.' 
A female figure seated in a peculiar pose on the raised pericarp 
of a lotus flower carved on a section of a fragmentary coping 
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goddess so frequently represented in the early Buddhist art 
of Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, Amaravati and other places 
depicts her either standing or seated on a lotus usually comming 
out of a pot (bhadra-ghata), bolding a lotus in ber band, 
surrounded by blooming lotus flowers and spreading lotus 
leaves, and being bathed by two elephants. This ancient 
type and its variants, ' always reproduced with a certain 
evident pleasure * by the artists, came to stay, and it is still 
very popular among the Indians. In many mediaeval 
temples, specially of Orissa, this motif. often deserbed 
as Gaja-Laksmi, was carved in the centre of thé architrave 
over the doorway of the main structure, whatever might have 
been the cult affiliation of the shrines. Separate niches in 
mediaeval temples were also assigned to the goddess, where 
she was elaborately depicted. One such elaborate compo- 
sition meets the eye of the visitor to the Kailisa temple at 
Ellora, as soon as he enters the great rock-cut shrine. The 
. goddess bathed by the elephants is seated on a lotus in a 
lotus pond, and there are other celestial attendants by her 
side. What is of unique interest in this beautifully carved 
gigantic relief is the presence of two Nagas below the lotus- 
seat of the goddess; they, like the two Naga chiefs, Nanda 
and Upananda, of the Buddhist mythology connected with the 
Great Miracle of Srivasti, are supporting, as it were, the lotus 
on which the goddess is seated.” Another beautiful figure 
of Gaja-Laksmi of the mediaeval period is to be found at 
* Khitehing (Mayurbhanj, Orissa). The goddess is shown 





inside a decorated square frame seated gracefully in 
lalitáksepa on a viscapadma ; there are the usual elephants 
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holding a full-blossomed lotus (PI. XVIII. Fig- 2). It wall 
be of interest here to take note of two stone and one bronze 
sculptures all in the collection of the Madras Museum. The 
stone ones hail from Kaveripakkam (North Arcot District, 
Madras), and the tiny bronze figure was unearthed from the 
village of Einadi (Arantangi Talug, Tanjore District, Madras) 
The first of the two stone figures and the tiny bronze 
(Pl. XIX, Figs. 1 & 3) are really symbol-cum-image of the 
goddess Sti; for the outline of the auspicious symbol des- 
cribed as Srivatsa (for my remarks on it and its illustration, 
see supra, b. 190, and Pl. 11, Figs. 11 & 12) can be distinctly 
recognised in them, In. the former the bathing elephants, 
the lighted lamps (auspicious signs themselves) and the 
Sankha- and padma-nidhis can be faintly recognised; in both 
channacira is shown across the breast, the curled ends of the 
symbol simulate arms and legs, and the head and the torso 
are clearly fitted in the general outline of the Srivatsa. If 
we compare them with the third figure (Pl. XIX, Fig. 2) 
we can at once see how the symbol-cum-image has developed 
into a full-fledged image of Gaja-Laksmi with hands holding 
lotus and conch-shell (indicative of the two nidhis). She is 
seated in paryanküsana (so called * European fashion ') on 
a raised lotus, is endowed with kucabandha (breast-band), 
mekhala (jewelled waist-band) and other ornaments, with 
the usual elephants on either top corner. These two 
Kaveripakkam sculptures and the Tanjore bronze to be dated 


in the early mediaeval period demonstrate in a very nc | 
ng manner how close was the relation between the an १0110 r 





symbol and the icon itself, and how, in this case at 
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Bhattasali in his book, and I need only refer my readers to 

it.’ The river Sarasvati, on the banks of which Vedic lore 

and learniug developed, seems to have played some part in 

the development of her concept, but there is no doubt that 

here also as in the case of her companion goddess, folk ele- 

ments had much to contribute. In later mythologies she is 
sometimes connected with Bralimaà (both as his daughter and 

a. his Sakti) and at other times with Visnu as Pusti, one of his 
Saktis. Like Sri-Laksmi she also was held in high venera- 

tion by the Buddhists and the Jains, and the latter assigned 

her a specially honoured place in the hierarchy as the head 

of the Sruta-devatas and the Vidyadevis. In popular Hindu 
mythology she was given many names, the chief among 
Which was Vagdevi or the goddess of speech, who in the 

10th mandala of the Raceda was assigned a unique position 

as the very embodiment of Sakti or the energie principle. 

As an independent goddess, when she is not shown as an 

. accessory to Brahma or Visnu, she is usually described in 
such texts as — Visnudharmoltara, Amsumadbhedigama, 
Pairvakdranagama, | Rüpamandana, ete., as four-armed, 
white-coloured, dressed in white garments and decked with 
many ornaments, holding in her four hands any four of the 
following objects : manuscript (pustaka), white lotus (punda- 
rīka), rosary, musical instrument (rind),  water-vessel 
(kamandalu), ete. There is no doubt about the fact that the 
musical instrument was one of the oldest emblems associated 

| with her, though a manuscript was not also late in making 
J its appearance 
4 The handsome figure carved on a railing pillar at 
eon Bhar} t can 5e presumed to be an early prototvpe of the 
ge dess. It is no- much mutilated, but enough still 
mains to give one an idea about its nature. The goddess 
a l on what seems to be a lotus pedestal 


ws her divine nature) playing on 
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a harp with her two hands; the tastefully displayed orna- 
ments on her body, the graceful bend in her right leg and the 
air of divine abstraction shown in her face—all these features 
endow her with a character not easily met with in such 
reliefs (Pl. XVII, Fig. 2). Barua rightly finds in it ‘an 
early iconic form of the Hindu deity Sarasvati (op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 75). The descriptive label usually found in such 
reliefs at Bharhut is unfortunately wanting here. A sculp- 
ture much later in point of date (c. 10th century A.D.) 
hailing from Khitehing (Mayurbhanj, Orissa) can be studied 
along with*this Bharhut relief. It shows the half-length 
figure of a seven-hooded Nagini playing on an Indian एव; 
she is beautifully decorated with ornaments and is wearing a 
karandamukuta (usually worn by goddesses). The number 
of the hoods behind her head and the type of headdress worn 
by her distinctly prove that she is not an ordinary snake- 
maiden, but is a goddess with iconographic affinity to 
Sarasvati (Pl. XX, Fig. 2). One of the earliest figures of 
the goddess Sarasvati with a manuscript as her emblem was 
unearthed from the Kankali Tila, Mathura. She ‘is shown 
sitting squatted, with her knees up, on a rectangular pedestal 
holding a manuscript in her left hand. The right hand, 
vhich was raised, has been lost. The figure is clothed in 
very stiffly executed drapery, a small attendant with hair 
dressed in rolls stands on each side. The attendant on the 
left wears a tunic and holds a jar—the attendant on the right 
has his hands clasped in adoration.' The pedestal bears a 

x-line inscription in the Brahmi script of the Kushan 
period ; it records the installation of the image of Sarasvati 
the gift of the Smith Gova, son of Siha at the instance of 
the preacher Aryya-Deva in the year 54 (or 44 as suggested 
by Smith). The sculpture thus can be dated in the first 


half of the 2nd century A.D, (either 132 or 122 A.D.), and 
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be regarded as one of the earliest representations of Sarasvati, 
though most probably in its Jaina setting. The pitcher in 
the hand of one of the attendants may symbolise the recep- 
tacle of knowledge (jAÓÁanabhanmda» of which she was the 
presiding deity. In the Bharhut and Khitching figures the 
folk element remains supreme; but even in this developed 
hieratic form from Mathura the primitive folk character is 
clearly discernible in the general outline of the body 
(nyagrodhaparimandala), the sitting posture and the arrange- 
ment of the drapery. It will be of interest now to compare 
with these early prototypes one or two of the fully developed 
iconographic representations of the goddess of a much later 
date. The two-armed goddess seated erect in the virdsana 
pose is from the Brhadisvara Temple, Tanjore; her right 
hand is broken, her left hand holding a manuscript 1s placed 
on her left thigh ; chauri-bearing attendants are on her either 
side. She wears a tall mukuta with a canopied projection, 
wears jewellery, and has a tree over the canopy; flying 
Vidyadharas are on her either side at the top, and there are 
bearded risis (sages) and other attendant figures in rows on 
the side niches (Pl. XX, Fig. 5). "The tree above her seems 
to signify the idea of jidna as the Bodhi-tree in the Vajrasana 
Buddha figures indicates. "The whole composition is en- 
dowed with sedate and tranquil calm, the resultant of true 
knowledge, so beautifully expressed in the latter; the sculp- 
ture is of the early Chola period. Another beautiful figure 
of Sarasvati, now in the collection of Dacca Museum (3B 18), 
shows the four-armed goddess seated in lalitaksepa on a 
" double-petalled lotus, playing on a vind with her two front 
hands and holding a rosary and a manuscript in her back 
right and left hands respectively. A tiny swan (hamsa, the 
usual vehicle of the goddess in these mediaeval sculptures) 
is carved in the extreme left corner of the pedestal which is 
decorated with lotus coils usually found in these 11th or 12th 
century sculptures. The kirttimukha in the centre of the 
tapering top of the prabhavali, the flying Vidyadharas, the - 
trefoil arch over the head of the goddess, the female chauri- 
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of the donor with folded hands in the extreme nght corner,— 
all these features typify the sculpture as one of the fully 
developed hicratic forms of Sarasvati. The sculpture was 
found in the village of Vajrayogini, near Dacca, and seems 
to have been associated with the original home of Atisa 
Dipankar who went to Tibet from the Vikramasili monas- 
tery in 1040 A.D.) 

It will be of interest in the concluding section of this 
chapter to refer briefly to the worship and iconography of a 
few of the folk goddesses of ancient and mediaeval India. 
Some of them or their modern. counterparts are still. venerat- 
ed by many Hindus, especially those wrth primitive cultural 
elements persisting among them, mostly in times of natural 
and physical calamities and ailments affecting them. The 
epic story of Jarisandha, the Magadhan king, one of the 
enemies of Vasudeva Krena and the Paindava brothers, is 
well known, but the character of the ogress Jari who was 
responsible for bringing back the discarded hal¥es of the new- 
born babe (the word Jard-sandha literally means * united by 
Jari’) to life may not be so. She describes herself to 
Brhadratha, the father of Jarisandha, ax ° the Raksasi Jara 
with power to assume different forms (hdémaripini) who is 
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' Joy ' € perhaps based on such Sanskrit name s» Nanda or 
Nandini Watters) was the tutelary deity of the peuple of 
Maguddlia (On account of an unholy wish expressed by ber 
in one of her previous births, she indulged in the practice 
of robbing the people of Rajagrha of their children and eed 
"ng herself and ber 500 sons on them. lhe local people wave 
her the name of Hariti (iterally, ^ one who steals °) and 
resorted to Buddha in their distress, Buddha taught her a 
lesson by hiding the youngest of her sons, and when she 
enquired from the Master às to the means of subsistence of 
herself and ber children, be ordained that in all monasteries 
and in the houses of all right-minded people, her figure and 
the figures of her children are to be carved or painted and 
eatables offered to them. There is little doubt about the 
ideological affinity between Hariti and Jara, and the popu- 
larity of the cult of the former both in and outside India is 
fully vouchsafed by literary and archaeological data. Hiuen 
Tsang tells us about her worship in ancient Gandhira, and 
refers to the Hariti Stipa said to have been erected by Asoka 
(identified by Foucher with Sare-MAkhe-dheri in the 
Peshawar District), Her worship migrated to China, 
Korea and Japan, though in a somewhat modified form. In 
China, the deity Kwan-yin, Avalokitesvara in female aspect 
absorbed this Indian folk goddess while in Japan she came 
to possess both the forms of a saint and an ogress (really an 
ogress turned into a saint). In the latter country she is 
named Kishi-mo-jin in her character as an ogress, and 
Koyasu Kwan-non in that of a saint or a divinity, in both of 
she is accompanied by ber children. The cult of 













non-Vedic forms of worship were performed — in 
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Reference may now be made to Jyesthà whose worship 
was once very popular in Southern India. One of the 
Alvirs (Tamil Vaisnava saints), Tondaradippodi (Sanskrit 
Bhaktinghrirenu, f.e., ' the dust of the Bhaktas’ feet °) by 
name, complained in his songs about the foolishness of the 
common people who worshipped such goddesses of lowly origin 
for happiness and prosperity, when they could easily obtain 
supreme bliss by praying to Lord Visnu. To a devout 
Visnubhakta this mental attitude of the mass might appear 
as strange and erratic, but undeveloped human mind is very 
prone to beMeve in the practical utility of such worship. 
The force behind this belief was at the same time so strong 
that the higher section of the people could not but succumb 
to it at times. The Bodhayana Grhyasiitra devotes an 
entire chapter to the cult of this goddess who is variously 
described there as Jyestha, Kapila-patni, Kumbhi, Jyaya, 
Hastimukha, Vighnapirsada, Nirrti, as ‘having lions 
attached to her chariot and tigers following her ' (Bodhügyana 
Grhyasütra, edited by Shama Sastri, pp. 294-96). The 
Lingapurana account about the origin of Jyestha is very 
interesting. When this inauspicious goddess came out of 
the ocean being churned by the Devas and the Asuras for 
the second time, she was married to the sage Dussaha. 
He soon found out that she was loath to hear the 
praises of and prayers to the gods Visnu and Siva, and was 
averse to encourage a good deed. The poor sage was advised 
by Markandeya to humour his wife’s inclinations and take 
her to such places where all sorts of evil and inauspicious 
things were being done (the shrines where Bauddha and 
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protect himself from the baneful influence of Jyestha also 
known as Alaksmi. [t is sometimes especially enjoined that 
Visnubhaktas and women should offer her oblations. This 
popular myth evidently concocted with a deep sectarian bias 
unwittingly hints at the manner of introduction of such 
goddess cults among the orthodox sectaries. The mode of 
her sustenance as suggested by her husband reminds us of 
that of Jara and Hariti, 

Some iconographic texts delineating the features of 
Jvesthi have been collected by Gopinath Rao from Améu- 
madbhedagama, Suprabhedagama, Visnudharmottara, Pür- 
vakarandgama, etc. They lay down that she is two-armed, 
long-nosed, with sagging lips, long and pendulous breasts 
and belly ; she holds a lotus in her right hand, the left hand 
resting on the seat; she is crow-bannered (kakadhrajasamd- 
yukti), accompanied by her children (kanydputranvita) ; her 
son has the face of a bull; in one variant of the Suprabheda- 
gama text she is described as ' Kali's wife riding on a donkey 
(Kharürüdhaá Kaleh patni). Rao has illustrated a few 
mediaeval reliefs of Jyesthi, which correspond to a great 
extent with her textual descriptions. 

Rao tells us that the worship of this goddess is practi- 
cally obsolete now in Southern India. But the ground lost 
by Jyesthà in her homeland was gained by her under another 
name, Sitali, in eastern and western parts of India—Bengal 
Orissa, Gujrat, ete. Sitali worshipped in these parts as the 
. goddess of small-pox has a great many affinities with the 

Buddhist Hariti, especially from the point of view of her 

iconographic and other traits. Some of the various names 

giv en to Jyestha in the old Tamil Nighantus are Mugadi, 
uvai, Kālādi, Mudevi, the crow-bannered, the ass-rider, 

ete., and her weapon is said to be the sweeping broom. The 
well-known Pranima mantra of Sitalà (quoted in page 25 
of this book) contains a few notable characteristics of 
 Jyesthá; Sitalà rides on a donkey, has such emblems as a 
sweeping broom | pitcher, and is adorned with a win- 
 nowing fa e n h her The inauspicious Jyesthà may 
sino D&spar artially recog in the ksanika (temporary) 
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image (only in erude outline) of Alaksmi made of cowdung 
which is worshipped in the Dipinviti Laksmi-paja night 
(the same as the new-moon night after the Dussera) and 
then taken outside the house with the beating of winnowing 
fans and discarded. This ritual is very much in vogue in 
several districts of Bengal.’ 





-1 





CHAPTER X 
CULT Icons 
VISNU AND SURYA 


Visnu 


One of the most important of the Brahmanical cults 
that came into being some centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian era centered round Visnu, but this god was 
not identical with the Vedic Visnu. The latter, though not 
one of the major gods in the Rgveda, was of some importance 

" there. The feat associated with him in the Rk and the other 
Vedas is that of his having traversed the whole of the 
universe with three strides (R.V., 122; A.V., VII. 26, 4). 
He is endowed in these texts with such attributive epithets 
as urukrama, urugdya (‘he of the great strides’), trivikrama 
(‘he of the three strides’) etc.  Sakapuni, one of the ancient 
Vedic commentators, interprets the three steps as the course 
of the solar deity through the three divisions of the universe, 
the god being manifest in a threefold form, as Agni on earth, 
Indra or Vayu in the atmosphere and Sürya in the sky. 

. Aurnabháüva, another old interpreter of the Vedas, however, 
is of opinion that the three strides relate to the apparent pro- 

gress of the sun through the firmament. These ‘three steps’ 

in course of time developed into the myth relating to the 
dwarf incarnation of the Puranic Visnu (the fifth one, 
Vamanivatira, in the stereotyped list of the Dasavataras) 

The idea of motion, swift far-extending regular motion, 18 
constantly associated with Visnu in the Vedas; but the 
special character of the Puranic god as the preserver and 

be ——— deliverer is also outlined there. His gradual rise. 

to importance in the late Vedic period, however, was pri- 
wy due ue to his having been identified with sacrifice. The 
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Satapatha Brühmana (XIV. 1, 1) records a myth in which 
Visnu was identified with Sacrifice, for he became the most 
eminent among the gods by first comprehending its nature. 
Still there is no doubt abóut the fact that even in the period 
of the Brahmanas he did not appear as the central figure 
in à cult pre-eminently theistic in character, which would 
require the making of his images. 

In the epic and Puranic age Visnu is regarded as the most 
influential member of the later Brahmanical triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva,—the Creator, the Preserver and the Des- 
troyer. Bui this Visnu, round whom one of the major 
Brahmanical cults grew up, was really a result of the 
syncretism of three god-concepts,—the man-god Vasudeva- 
Krsna, the Vedic sun-god Visnu and the cosmic god 
Narayana of the Brahmanas. Vdasudeva-Krsna, the Sat- 
vata hero, was really at the root of the Bhakti 
cult that came to be designated as Vaisnava at a 
comparatively late stage in its growth, its earlier names 
being Ekántika, Bhagavata, Pancaratra, Satvata, ete. This 
Ksatriva chief with some of his relations, Samkarsana (his 
elder brother), Pradyumna (his eldest son by Rukmini), 
Samba (his son by Jambavati) and Aniruddha (Pradyumma’s 
son) came to be deified by his followers and ME p sin 
the cult that grew around him, he and his relations were at 
first assigned the position of the hero-gods, the holy Pañca- 
viras of the Vrsni clan (cf. the Mora Well inscription and 
the Vayupurina passage already noted in Chapter III); but 
shortly afterwards, Samba was eliminated from this list of | 
deified heroes by the theologians of the cult, and the 

: four (Vasudeva as the —— the three. 
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era, — to the re-orientated ideology of the cult, the 
one god Vüsudeva-Visnu-Náürüyana could be conceived in his 
fivefold aspects or forms; these were 'Para'—the highest, 
'"Vyüha'—thle emanatory, — 'Vibhava' —the incarnatory, 
'Antaryámin —the inner controller of all beings, and ‘Arcca’ 
—the images (named as Vigrahas or the ‘very bodies') of 
the god. It is with the last aspect of the god that the students 
of iconography are directly concerned; this aspect really 
illustrates the first three, ‘Para’, 'Vvüha' and 'Vibhava', 
forms of the Lord. The fourth or ‘Antaryimin’ aspect does 
not fall within the purview of the iconographer, Tor the god 
as such ‘resides in the heart of all and regulates their actions. 
‘Para’ stands for the highest aspect of the god, the supreme 
cause and the final resting place of everything. His divine 
will (iccha) is projected towards his consort Sri-Laksmi who 
in her dual aspects of ‘matter’ and ‘action’ (bhati and kriyd) 
receives it, and due to the close combination of these three 
powers (Jechásakti, Bhütisakti and the Kriydsakti) six ideal 
Gunas (attributes) are brought into being. They are Jñāna 
(‘knowledge’), Aisgvarya (‘lordship’) Sakti (ability, 
potency’), Bala (‘strength’), Virya (‘virility’) and Tejas 
(‘splendour’). "They are separated into two sets, 1 to 3 
forming one, and 4 to 6 forming the other, and the corres- 
ponding Gunas of each set (1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6) join 
form a pair connected with some special divine manifes- 
tation’. The totality of all the six Gunas along with the 
three pairs resorts to and makes up the subtle bodies of Vasu- 
deva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, which are call- 
ed the four Vyühas (the Caturvyühas or the Caturmürtis) 
‘the Páücarütrins speak of a chain of emanations,— 
possessor of JAüna and Bala, emanating 
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it." The number of the Vyūhas was later increased to 
twenty-four (Caturvimsatimirtis) in the Gupta period or a 
little later by the Paficaritra theologians, in an esoteric 
manner, and twenty of the most auspicious names of the 
principal cult-god (he had been endowed with as many as 
108 or even 1000 names in different contexts) were regarded 
as the names of these added Vyühas. It may be mentioned 
here that the separate iconic representations of these 24 
Vyühas or Mürtis of Visnu (in the developed phase of the 
cult the central deity was named thus, from whom the name 
of the cult became Vaisnava) in the early and late mediaeval 
periods are very difficult to distinguish from one another; 
they are almost identical, the subtle distinction only lying 
in the different ways of placing the four emblems of the four- 
armed god—sankha, cakra, gadā and padma.* // 

The doctrine of the Vibhavas (Avatüras, t.e., incarna- 
tory forms), was no less a component part of the Paficaratra 
or the Bhàgavata creed than that of the Vythas. The differ- 
ence between the two lies in the fact that we have some 
evidence regarding the existence of the former in the later 
Vedic texts, whereas there is none about the existence of 
the latter in them. The term avaldra is applied to the act of 
the god coming down in the form of a man or an animal 
to the earth and living there in that form till the purpose 
for which he had descended in the universe was fulfilled; it 
also sometimes denotes the assumption of different forms by 
the god for the attainment of particular objects. It is thus 





distinct from identification (where one deity is identified with 





another), or emanation (as illustrated by the Vyüha 


— + Maháübhásya (comment on P. VT, 3, 5); J 
Th of the lst or 2nd century dheajas 
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/ 
It is also different from the ‘possession’ of one individual 


entity by the divinity, in which the latter takes up temporary 

abode in the former; but this idea of ‘possession’, as will be 

shown later, has to some extent been manifest in the story 

of the Parasgurima incarnation of Visnu. In the Páficarátra 
theology, the Vibhavas (vi-bhü-al, i.e., ‘the act of becoming 

in a special manner’) belong to Pure Creation (4uddhasrsti) to 

which the Vyühas also belong ; these incarnations, however, 

may not only be-of the composite god Visnu himself, but 

also may be of his Vyühas, sub-Vyühas and Parsadas 
(companions), or even of his attributes or embleins. One of 

the earliest references to the assumption of some forms by 

the divinity for the attainment of particular ends is to be 

found in the Satapatha Brahmana and the Taitliriya Samhita 

where Prajipati is said to have assumed Fish (Matsya), 
Tortoise (Kürma) and Boar (Variha) forms on different 
occasions for the furtherance of creation and the well-being 

| of the created, When the doctrine of incarnations in its 
association with Vaàsudeva-Visnu-Nüráyana was well esta- 
blished, all these three were bodily transferred to that com- 

posite god, and were regarded as some of his celestial (dirga) 

>. incarnations. The Indian ideology about the Avatiras of the 
: Divine Being is, however, briefly but clearly expounded 
(specially with reference to the god's human incarnations) 

in two verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhagavadgita.' 

This work is regarded by R. G. Bhandarkar as one of the 

P earliest to contain expositions of some of the tenets of the 
Ekantika school, though the Vyihavida, one of the most 
important doctrines of the Pancaratra school, is conspicuous 
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demand’. Some later texts, many among them of the Pāñca- 
ratra school, have been at pains to fix the number of the 
Avatüras, which gradually came to be stereotyped as ‘ten’ 
(Dasavataras). A brief reference to a few of the epic, Puranic 
and Pāñcarātra passages enumerating the various incarnations 
will be useful for our understanding of many Vaisnava images. 
If we study them together, we shall not only recognise in 
some of these enumerations all the stereotyped ten (this list 
also sometimes varies in the north and south of India) whose 
icons are common, but also find the names of many Avataras 
whose images, though not so common, are also known. The 
Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata refers in one list 
CXII, 349, 37) to the Varaha, the Vamana, the Narasimha 
and the ‘Man’ incarnations. The human incarnations refer, 
no doubt, to Vasudeva-Krsna, Bhargava Raima and Dasarathi 
Rama, for in Chapter 389 (verses 77-90) of the same section 
not only the stories about the first three in the list given 
above are briefly narrated, but also those about his incarna- 
tions as Bhargava Rama (Parasgurama), Dagarathi Rama and 
Vasudeva-Krsna are recounted. But a fuller list of the incar- 
nations is given in verse 104 of the same chapter, which con- 
tains the names of Hamsa, Kiirma, Matsya, Varaha, Nara- 
simha, Vamana, Rama (Bhargava), Rama (Dāśarathi), Sat- 
vata (Vasudeva or Baladeva, for both of them are of the Sat- 
vata race) and Kalkin. The number ten is to be noted here, 
and the absence of Buddha in this list may show that Buddha 
had not as yet been regarded as an Avatüra. In the Vayu- 
purana (Chapter 98, verses 71ff.) mention is made of ten 
incarnations of Visnu, of which the first three, Yajfia, Nara- 
simha and Vamana, are celestial, the rest being his human 
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(I. 3, 6-22), the number is 22, in the second (II. 7, 1f); 
23, and in the third (XI. 4, 3ff.), 16. The first list con: 
tams the names of (1) Purusa, (2) Varaha, (3) Narada, 
(4) Nara and Narayana (together), (5) Kapila, (6) Datta- 
treya, (7) Yajha, (8) Rsabha, (9) Prthu, (10) Matsya, 
(11) Kürma, (12) Dhanvantari, (13) Mohini, (14) Narasimha, 
(15) Vamana, (16) Bhargava Rima, (17) Vedavyasa, 
(18) Dasarathi Rama, (19) Balarama, (20) Krsna, (21) Bud- 
dha and (22) Kalkin. This enumeration contains the names 
of all the usual ten in the stereotyped list, but the Puranakara 
does not fail to emphasise that ‘the divine descents are in- 
numerable (Avataradh hyasamkhyeyah). The difference of 
this list from the other two is immaterial, the last omitting 
some included in the first; but none of them omits Rsabha 
(Adinatha or Rsabhanatha, the first Tirthamkara of the 
Jainas) and Buddha. The Varéha and Agnipuranas con- 
tain the stereotyped list of ten incarnations, while the Matsya- 
purana (Ch. 47 V. 46) lays down that Visnu was born seven 
times among men because he was cursed by Bhrgu for killing 
his wife, the mother of Sukra. ‘These seven are (1) Datta- 
treya, (2) Mandhata, (3) Jamadagnya (Parasurama of the 
race of Bhrgu), (4) Rama, the son of Dasaratha, (5) Veda- 
vyasa, (6) Buddha and (7) Kalkin; by adding three others, 
those of Narayana, Narasimha and Vamana (probably meant 
to be celestial ones), the full quota of ten is made up, though 
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$vara, (14) Ekirnavasayin, (15) Kamathesvara, (16) Variha, 
(17) Narasimha, (18) Piyüsaharana, (19) Sripati, (20) Kant- 
atman, (21) Rahujit, (22) Kalanemighna, (23) Parijatahara, 
(24) Lokanatha, (25) Santiitman, (26) Dattatreya, (27) Nya- 
grodhasiyin, (28) Ekasrhgatanu, (29) Vàmanadeha, (30) Tri- 
vikrama, (31) Nara, (32) Narayana, (33) Hari, (34) Krsna, 
(35) Paragurima, (36) Rama Dhanurdhara, (37) Vedavid, 
(38) Kalkin, (39) Pátálasayana. In this curious assortment, 
one can not only recognise the accepted ten names, a few 
of the sub-Vyühas, as well as other Avataras in the Puranic 
list quoted above, but also find in other names such as Vügis- 
vara (no. 13) and Lokanatha (no. 24) deities belonging to 
the Mahayana Buddhist pantheon. Schrader attempts to 
identify many of these Avataras on the basis of Purāņic and- 
other enumerations, and has been partially successful in his 
effort. But he has failed to recognise the identity of Santa- 
tman, (No. 25) in the list, who is no other than Buddha him- 
self." The name Santatman exactly corresponds to Santa- 
manas, an epithet used in the Brhatsamhita (Ch. 58, 19) to 
signify Buddha, and the Agnipurdna (Ch. 49, 8) uses the 
very word Süntatman in describing (the image of) Buddha 
(Santütmàá lambakarnasca gauràhqascambarüvrtah ; reference 
to the long pendulous ears of the Buddha image in this passage 
is to be noted). Thus, all the usual ten Avataras can be 
recognised in the fuller list, and if Schrader's observation 
that ‘the list of 39 Avataras occurring in one of the very 
oldest Samhitàs is older than the smaller lists found in later 
Bamhitás, and older even than the Mahābhārata and Nüràá- 
yaniya lists, which appear to be mere selections’ (op. cit 








p. 47) is correct, then the inclusion of Buddha in it is signi 
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ind the Viseaksena distinguish between primary (mukhya) 
and secondary (gauna, dvesa) Avataras. The latter says that 
the primary ones are like flame issuing from a flame (Visnu 
himself with aprükrta body), while the secondary ones are 
souls in bondage with a prākrta body which is possessed 
(üvisla) for some particular mission or function by the Sakti 
of Visnu. Brahma, Siva, Buddha Vyasa, Arjuna, Paragu- 
rama, the Vasu called Pavaka (Agni) and Kubera are, accor- 
ding to this text, some of the gauna Avatiras. This text 
also expatiates on the great sanctity of the Arcea Avatiras, 
the images of the god and his various aspects, in which the 
divinity really descends according to the tenets of the deve- 
loped creed of the Pancaratrins and Sri-Vaisnavas. Lastly, 
it may be pointed out that a quantitative study of the names 
of the Vyühas and Vibhavas as enumerated in the different 
lists shows that the same name or form may denote eithe 
of the two aspects of the cult-god; a typical example of which 
is Samkarsana-Balarama who is not only a primary Vyüha 
but also a Vibhava. It should be noted, however, that iconic 
representations of Vyüha-Samkarsana and Vibhava-Samkar- 
sana are different. 
It has been necessary to delineate in the preceding pages 
= a few of the reps tenets of the Bhakti cult centering 
round Tae isnu-Narayana, because a knowledge of the 
same is essential for the correct understanding of the differ- 
: ent ideologies underlying the various types of the Visnuite 
icons. The central idea behind the tenets was essentially 
monotheistic, and an intelligent Pürcarütra devotee would 
find in all the varieties of the icons (Arecüs) of the Para, 
Vyiha and Vibhava aspects of his ‘god of gods’ (cf. devadeva 
Vasudeva of the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus) his 
different manifesta ani tions. In Chapters IIT, IV and V of this 
raphic, numismatic and glyptic data regarding 
the cult in various parts of India from the 
ges have been discussed at some 
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number of literary data concerning the progress of the creed 

other than those noticed occasionally. But before the icono- 
graphy of several of the different types of Visnuite icons are 
discussed at some length, it will be of interest to say some- 
thing about the part played by the Pancaratrins in the dis- 
semination of the practice of image-worship in ancient and 
mediaeval India. The images worshipped by them were 
principally anthropomorphic, occasionally theriomorphie or 
therio-anthropomorphie, and the Panicaratra theologians exul- 
ted in endowing their god and many of his various aspects with 
human traits. They even went to the length of personalising 
the weapons and emblems of the god of their choice and repre- 
senting them in human form as Ayudhapurusas. There was 
some difference between them and their Saiva counterparts 
in this respect, for the Saiva devotees came to worship their 
god in his principal emblem, the Sivalinga, which was almost 
invariably enshrined in the main sanctum of the shrines of Siva 
from a very early time. It is not meant, however, by this 
that the anthropomorphic images of Siva were not held in 
high esteem by the Saivas, but these were mainly utilised as 
decorative reliefs and sculptures in the Saiva temples, many 
of which illustrated the different myths associated with Siva 
and his various aspects." The Pancaratrins or the Vaignavas, 
on the other hand, seldom (if at all) enshrined a mere emblem 
of their god in the main sanctum, the aniconic emblems like 
the Salagrimas being given a subsidiary position in the public 
shrines or worshipped in private chapels of the individual 
householders. The Narada Paicaratra (Bharadvaja Samhita 
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tions of the pre-Christian period, undoubtedly refer to the 
existence of Bhāgavata shrines in the ancient towns of 
Vidi$i and Madhyamikā. The images that were once ins- 
talled in them must have been destroyed in course of time. 
Epigraphie data about the erection of similar shrines at 
Mathura and other places in the early centuries of the 
Christian era have to some extent been corroborated by the 
actual finds of Visnuite images. The temples (devagrhas) 
which housed them might not always have been elaborate 
structures, but were sacred places with these cult objects 
placed on raised pedestals (cf. the ufthita dsakah of the 
Yaksas mentioned by Patanjali, supra, p. 338) inside them 
very carefully fenced off by railings. The Nagari and 
Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (cf. the word 
pujasilaprakara in the former and vedika in the latter), 
though the latter also mentions the erection of a torana (gate- 
way) and a devakula (temple) in the Mahdsthana of Vāsu- 
deva. Early numismatic data, occasionally indicating the 
existence of structural shrines (cf. some coins of the Audum- 
baras and a few of Huvishka), very frequently show the 
railings which usually demarcated these Sthanas."' 

A few words about the sectarian exclusiveness of the 
Vaisnavas, especially with regard to their ritualistic prac- 
tice, will not be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is 
more noticeable in such late works as the apocryphal Narada 
Paücarütra, It says that ‘such gods as Brahma, Rudra, Dik- 
palas, Sürya, their Saktis or their children should neither 
be worshipped daily, nor ever be resorted to for the fulfil- 
ment of any desire. No (Vaisnava) should stay for a single 
day or take food and drink in a house or a village in which 
there are no images of Visnu. Images enshrined and wor- 
shipped by heretics and Saivas are always to be shunned 
all the gods (i.e., their images), even if they are worshipped 
according to the rituals prescribed for them, should be 


1 The railings which are very offen depicted beneath the feet of many. 
iksas, N&gns and Nigints in the early Buddhist art of Central India 
of pedestals | of these Vyantara devatás, really indicate 
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avoided. No food ought to be taken (by a Vaisnava) in the 
house of one, where there are images of other divinities, but 
Janarddana (i.e., his image) is absent, even if the householder 
be well-versed in the Vedàantas'.' This, however, presents to 
us only one side of the picture. What a striking contrast 
to this is the mental attitude showing the catholicity of spirit 
found in the Bhagavadgita !* 

i Numerous are the iconographic texts which describe the 
images of Visnu and his various aspects, one of the earliest 
among them being the five couplets in the Brhatsamhita. 
But this description is of a general nature, which refers 
mainly to the number of the hands of the god, to the marks = 
and ornaments on his body, his colour, the weapons and 
attributes held by his hands, etc. There is no mention of 
his attendants, of the ‘attitude’ (standing, seated or recum- 
bent) in which he is to be shown and of many other impor- 
tant and necessary details. As has just been pointed out 
the Visnuite images have to be divided into three groups 
of Para, Vyüha and Vibhava, the Dhruvaberas described in 
the Vaikhünasagama, an early Pàáncaratra text, most pro- 
bably symbolising in a way the first group. Descriptions 


+ Bhaéradvaja Samhitá Pariéista, TV, 4, 28, 30-1 
? IV. 11; IX. 23: Ye yathá mam prapadgante tàmstathaiva bhajamyaham 1 b. 
Mama vartmünurartante manusyah Partha sarcadah! .. . , > Ye'pyanyadecatàbhakta 
yojante Sraddhayáncitüh| Te'pi mümera Kaunteya wajantyavidhipürcakam. || iu^ A 
5 Ch, 57, ww. 31.5; Küryo'stabhujo bhagavaiipdcaturbhujo ueni Tenn T ova 
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of the Vyüha and Vibhava groups are found in this and many 
other iconographic texts incorporated in the Paficaratra 

ambitas, Puranas etc., a few only of which can be noticed 
in connection with the account of these image-groups. Some 
of the major accessories to the Vaisnava images, like Garuda 
and the Ayudhapurusas will also have to be accounted for 
in a subsequent chapter. | But it will be of interest now to 
study briefly but critically the Vaikhünaságama account of 
the Dhruvaberas of Visnu. According to it, there are as 
many as thirty-six varieties of such images. This classifi- 
cation has already been briefly. noticed in Chapter I, p. 26, 
f.n. 2, of this book.- First, the different Dhruva (according 
to Rao ‘immovable’ or permanently enshrined) types of 
images are divided into four broad varieties, yoga, bhoga, 
vira and abhicárika by name on the basis of particular results 
to be attained by the devotee after worshipping them; then, 
each of these groups is subdivided into three classes accord- 
ing to the ‘attitude’ in which such images are shown— 
sthinaka (standing), dsana (seated) and sayana  (recum- 
bent) ;' lastly, everyone of these twelve sub-groups is divi- 
ded into three classes as uttama, madhyama and adhama, 
according to the number of accessory figures that cluster 
round the central deity J Images of the Buddha can also 
be grouped under three heads, standing, seated and recum- 
bent, but in their case particular incidents in the life of 
the Master are associated with most of these varieties; the 
earlier specimens of the standing Buddha figures, though 
dignified by calm repose, are also frequently shown as step- 
ping forward and thus are not fully static in their pose. But 
the sthanaka varieties of Visnu images are shown in rjeagata 
or samapüdasthünaka (straight, frontal and static) pose 


1 Rao refers to some south Indian Visnu temples the central shrines 
of which have three storeys, ' each storey being occupied by an image of Vignu, 
- the standing, sitting and reclining images being placed in the lowermost 
middle and u storeys in order’; op. cit., Vol. L, Pt. I, p. 79 

- Vaikhdnasdgama as quoted by 'T. A. G. Rao, op. cit, Vol. I, 
EAE 17-26. 
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As regards the uttama, madhyama and adhama orders, refer- 
ence may be made to Grünwedel's interesting observation about 
the ‘parallel compositions’ in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara 
He remarks about the reliefs depicting scenes from Buddha's 
life and their replicas, ‘ besides slabs where the figures are 
numerous, a scriptio plena as one might say, there is often 
found a defectiva which retains the main design but curtails 
the rest, thus frequently omitting just what is most impor- 
tant (Buddhist Art, p. 125) 

The Vhikhanasigama classification of the  Vaisnava 
Dhruvaberas is not to be found in most (if not all) of the 
other iconographic texts dealing with such icons. "When 
Gopinath Rao says that 'the materials for the description of 
the images of Visnu are not so abundant as they are in the 
case of the images of Siva', he presumably means that there 
are not many texts like this particular one; for he himself 
has collected a number of relevant texts associated with 
Visnu under  Vaisnavamürtyantarüni (‘other varieties of 
Visnu images') in the Appendix C to the first Volume of 
his monumental work. These texts help us a great deal in 
identifying and describing the many varieties of these icons 
of the ancient, mediaeval and subsequent periods found in 
different parts of India. The Vaikhünaságama mode of 
grouping the main images of Visnu as ‘standing’, ‘seated’ 
and 'reclining' would very well be applicable to all sucli 
images, for most of them are shown in one or other of these 
poses. The other basis of classification into yoga, bhoga, 
vira and abhicdrika groups, however, is only occasionally 
followed in the north and even in the south of India. 
when Visnu is depicted seated in yogüsana with his ‘natural’ 
(front) hands in the dhyanamudrü, he is lavish 
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south India.’ A plausible explanation of the paucity or 
complete absence of the last two varieties can be suggested. 
As the second of them was certainly of an inauspicious 
character, such a one was most probably not preserved after 
worship. Rao says: ' The abhicarika form which is wor- 
shipped for the purpose of inflicting defeat and death on 
enemies 1s looked upon as inauspicious and is unfit to be 
set up for worship in temples built in towns and villages’ 
(op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 20-1). These were set up and 
worshipped in forests, mountains, marshy tracts, fortresses 
and other such places (vanagirijaladurge rastrahte satrudin- 
mukhe) v/One Abhicárikasthànakamürti was recognised by 
me in the black chlorite Visnu figure of the early mediaeval 
period originally found in Chaitanpur (Burdwan district 
Bengal) and now in the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta) The bhoga varieties are the most numerous ones, 
and the ‘reason for this is obvious; the acquisition of wealth 
and prosperity is the desire of the majority of such worship- 
pers. Kao observes: ‘The bhoga form is the form best fit- 
ted to have the temple thereof constructed within towns and 
villages, as it is conceived to be the giver of all happiness 
to its worshippers and has therefore to be worshipped and 
prayed to by all sorts of men and women belonging to all 
conditions of life’ (Ibid., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 20). Vira 
varieties of Visnuite icons have not been found by me during 
my close study of the principal types of numerous Visnu 
images in the different museums of India, as well as early 
and mediaeval temple reliefs in north and south India. 

It will not be possible for me to notice at length the 
iconographic features of these varieties of images as given 
in the Vaikhünaságama. Rao has done that in his book 
= and I should like to refer my readers to it (op. cit., Vol 
Pt. T, pp. 5088 ). The illustrations that he could give cor 
respo partly to the yoga (rarely) and bhoga types; I 

— from. Aihole labelled Adhamavirásanamürti in 
really bę described as such; the god is 
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myself have described a number of two-, four- and eight- 
armed sthanakamürtis of Visnu found in various parts 
of Northern and Eastern India and belonging to different 
periods (from the early centuries of the Christian era to 
the mediaeval times) which conform partially to the 
description given in the Brhatsamhita (already quoted) and 
, other later texts shall only select here a few from the 
latter group, and — their special features with the help 
of a few illustrations. Whe images have been placed by me 
under the group of Dhruvaberas in the sense that they illus- 
trate the principal (probably Para) aspect of Vasudeva- 
Visnu-Narayana f The Brhatsamhità account of such images * 
proves that two-, four- and eight-armed images of the god 
were well in vogue in the sixth century A.D. or even earlier.’ 
Relief No. 2520 in the collection of the late Pandit Radha 
Krishna of Mathura contains one of the earliest extant four- 
armed images of the god; 'Visnu holds a heavy mace and a 
wheel in the back right and left hands, the two normal hands 
being exactly like those in the Bodhisattva images, i.e., the 
right in abhayamudra and the left holding a monk's bottle of 
long neck and conical bottom’.* Notice may be taken here also 
of one of the four-armed sthünakamürtis of Visnu carved on 
the facade of the Chandragupta (II) cave at Udayagiri near 
Besnagar. The figure is very much damaged; it has the 
usual ornaments, its back bands are placed on the heads of 
the Cakrapurusa and Gadadevi; the broken right seems to 
have been in the abhaya pose, the front left holding a conch- ` 
shell; the mark on its breast (Pl. II, Fig. 11) is one of 
the early variants of the $rivatsa. The Udayagiri relief very 
s Closely agrees with the Brhatsamhita description. The two- 
i armed colossal standing image of Visnu found by Carlleyle 


3 J.1.8.0.4., Vol. XIII, pp. 68-81. I regret prune 
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at Rupavas (near Fatehpur Sikn, U.P.) is also in partial 
agreement with the Brhatsamhita description of a Dyibhuja 
Visnu.' The Badami stone figure of an  eight-armed 
sthanaka Visnu shows in its: four right hands cakra, sara, 
gadā and khadga, and in its three left ones, Sankha, khetaka 
and dhanu, the front left hand being in the katihasta pose. 
A curious bust on the top of the Kirita of the figure, seem- 
ingly of Narasimha, led Rao to call it Vaikuntha. But the 
Rüpamandana describes Vaikuntha as four-faced and eight- 
armed, the central, the right, the left and the back faces 
being that of a man, Narasimha, Varaha, and a woman res- 
pectively. Thus, Hao is not justified in describing the 
Badami relief as Vaikuntha. The eight-armed Visnu 
figure from Conjeevaram, reproduced by H. Krishna Sastri 
in his South Indian Gods and Goddesses (p. 17, Fig. 11), 
as well as the Badami figure just mentioned, shows that the 
emblems in the eight hands fairly correspond to those en- 
joined by the Brhatsamhita. ~ 
The three four-armed sthdnaka Visnu images of the 
general order, one in stone and two others in bronze, re- 
produced in Pl. XXI, and Pl. XXII (Figs. 1 and 3), though 
-they hail from different regions of India, illustrate in a very 
striking manner the uniformity in ‘the matter of placing 
the attributes or emblems in their four hands. The first 
image (Pl. XXI), a potstone one fully in the round, disco- 
' vered in-'Taxila and noticed by A. D. Siddiqui (A.S./.A.R., 
1935-6, p. 35, Pl. XLa), shows its back right and left hands 
placed on the top of a gadā and a cakra respectively, the 
front right and left hands holding a padma and a sankha; 
the ornaments are not many, the jewelled kirita (in the 
® shape of a turreted crown shown on the heads of. city god- 
desses in Gandharan art), the hara, yajnopavita, vanamala 








* being prominent; the $irascakra (halo) with a decorated rim 
M. | na Mp os escribed it as either Buddha or Sdrya; bot his 
a — Vol. VI, p. 20). The two hands of the god 
fi us rtu , Part T, pi 956, pl, LXXV. Banerjee’ 
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behind the head is well proportioned. There are some inter- 
esting iconographic traits here, which require comment: the 
gadā reminds one of the club held by the composite deity 
in the Hephtalite Nicolo Seal tPl. XI, Fig. 2), or the club 
held by Siva in some copper coins of Maues (Pl. IX, Fig. 18), 
or in the seal of Sivaraksita (Pl. XI, Fig. 5); the cakra is 
placed on a pedestal as it appears on one of the Visnu figures 
in the Chandragupta cave facade at Udayagiri; the half- 
length figure of Garuda (or is it a female figure?) on the 
plain pedestal between the legs of the deity is very similar to 
the partially shown Yaksa figures below Buddha frontally 
represented in some Mahabhiniskramana reliefs hailing from 
Gandhara ; the folds of the loin-cloth, the only garment worn 
by the figure, remind us of the heavy folds of drapery of late 
Gandhara Buddhas; there are no attendant figures by its 
side. The image thus contains many still persisting Gan- 
dhàran traits, and the static heaviness of the figure with its 
clear-cut face is not displeasing (one cannot fully agree with 
Siddiqui's opinion about its ‘rather crude workmanship’). 
A pleasing contrast to it are the two delicate bronzes shown 
in Pl. XXII, the first of which found at Nalanda is now in 
the local Museum. The god stands in the samapadastha- 
naka pose, has a beautiful ornamental halo behind hfs head, 
and the usual ornaments; vanamala, sacred thread, ete. are 
tastefully displayed ; his back hands pointing downwards hold 
gadā and cakra as in the Taxila sculpture, the front ones. 
hold a lotus-bud and a conch-shell (not quite distinct in the 
reproduction). ‘The pedestal is elaborate, in the left corner 
of which is a tiny figure with folded hands (probably Garuda, 
it may also stand for the donor). The bronze belongs to the 
early mediaeval period and is characterised by graceful model- 
ling which-has to some extent subdued the hieratic stiff- 
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ratha pedestal in three tiers, the usual attendants Sri and 
Pusti holding a lotus and a vind respectively, and other 
features prove that hieratism in art has developed much ; 
though the moulding is delicate and graceful to some extent, 
the hieratie stiffness is quite clear in this bronze figure of the 
llith century A.D. The iconographic treatment, the manner 
of the disposition of the emblems, the decorations and the 
positions of the hands also show a considerable development. ) 

(The first two of the Visnu images just noticed do not 
appear to be in any way connected with the Vaikhinasagama 
classification discussed above. They are portable ones, and 
thus cannot be really described as Dhruvaberas.) (But they 
can be presumed to illustrate the Para aspect of the god) 
though, as we shall show later, the particular order of plac- 
ing the emblems in the four hands would also connect them 
with the Sub-Vytha, Trivikrama. The Rangpur bronze 
image follows to a great extent the Hayasirsa Paiicardtra 
and other texts’ describing caturbhuja sthánaka Visnu, but 
it can also with some justification be dubbed as Adhama 
Bhogasthanakamürti, though not a Dhruvabera in the pro- 
per sense of the term. The J2th century A.D. stone image 
of four-armed standing Visnu hailing from  Sarisadaha, 
24 Pergannas, Bengal (now exhibit No. 2592 in the Indian 
Museum) seems to stand for a Yogasthanakamürti of Visnu 
and has other interesting traits. The god is shown standing 
on a navaratha pedestal, back hands resting on the Gadadevi 
and Cakrapurusa, his front right hand holds a lotus-bud, and 
ihe front left, a conch-shell. But what is of unique interest 
here is that in the extreme corners of the relief composition 
‘are shown two other Ayudhas personified, Sankhapurusa 
with his right hand in the vyākhyāna pose and his left hand 
holding a th tus with a long stalk on whose pericarp is placed 

y conch-shell, and the Padmapurusa with his right hand 


in abhayamudra and his left hand holding a long-stalk lotus. 
very unusual in such compositions 
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replace the divine consorts (Sri and Pusti); this feature 
and the tiny ascetic-like figure of the donor on the 
xtreme left corner of the pedestal leave little doubt that the 
image, inspite of its profuse ornaments, stands for the Yoga- 
sthanakamürti of Visnu. The unique Abhicárikasthànaka- 
mürti of Visnu found at Chaitanpur (Burdwan), already 
referred to by me, may now be described. The central deity 
is almost fully in the round, its head and shoulders are en- 
circled by a halo and its right and left hands are placed on 
the heads of Gadidevi and Cakrapurusa; its front right 
and left hands hold a lotus-bud and a conch-shell. The 
figure is very sparsely ornamented, a curious string of amu- 
lets round the neck replacing the usual hira and vanamala; 
the loin-cloth devoid of any artistic arrangement is treated 
in a very uncouth manner; the elongated and drawn face, the 
big protruding eyes, the muscles and bones shown prominent- 
ly and the partially emaciated  belly—all these features 
correspond to a great extent to the Vaikhánasaágama descrip- 
tion of the Abhicarikasthinakamürti of Visnu. It is one of 
the most unique types so far discovered, and R. P. Chanda's 
description of it as an inferior specimen of the Gupta period 
requires comment and modification. "The black basalt image 
— of c. 7th century A.D. (Pl. XXVIII, Fig. 2).' ) ^ 
extant seated (asana) varieties of Visnu images are 
much less numerous. "They can be subdivided into several 
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pooing his leg dangling down the piled-up coils of the snake ; 
the whole composition is very graceful and shows the charac- 
teristic excellence of the Gupta art.'z^One of the earliest of 
the Garudisana Visnu images is the very unique sculpture 
in greyish black stone, about 6' 4" in height found near 
Lakshankati (Backergunge district, East Bengal). The 
four-armed god sits lightly in lalitdsana on the outstretched 
Wings of his mount, Garuda, shown as about to soar up- 
wards; his back right and left hands hold two lotuses by their 
stalks, on the pericarps of which are depicted miniature 
seated figures of Gaja-Laksmi and Sarasvati playing on an 
antique-shaped harp; the front right and left hands hold 
cakra (with Cakrapurusa inside it) and the miniature 
figure of Gadadevi; a tiny figure of four-armed Yogüsana 
Visnu is shown on the kiritamakuta of the god who wears 
his other usual ornaments. These extremely uncommon 
iconographic traits characterise this well-carved image as 
one of the most outstanding artistic remains of ancient 
Bengal of the early mediaeval period.” There are other 
reliefs of a later period where Visnu is shown seated on the 
back of his mount with Laksmi seated on his left thigh. 
Such a one from Basta (near Dacca) shows one leg of each 
of the couple resting on the back hands of Garuda (he is 
four-armed here), his front hands being in the afijali pose.’ 
Two Asanamirtis reproduced in Pl. XXIII (Fig. 2) 


and Pl. XXIV are of outstanding importance from the ico- 


int of view. "The first hailing from Mathura 


| (Mathura seum, No. 379) is the north-Indian version of 
I > Visnu with lotus halo, usual ornaments and the 


ight corners of the rectangular stele (the concept of Brah- 
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pedestal on the left and right corners of which are the donor 
couple and Garuda respectively. The lotus on the halo and 
the concli-shell on the pedestal along with mace and wheel 
in the hands of the god really make up the full quota of the 
divine emblems. / This well-carved sculpture belongs to the 
> 9th or the 10th century A.D. /The other sculpture of about 
the same date from Khajuraho (Madhya Bharat) is unique 
from the point of view of the pose of its front left hand 
(already commented on earlier in this book, supra, p. 261) ; 
the god seems to insist on silence and tranquillity so very 
necessary for concentration in this characteristic manner. 
The god sits in yogüsana on a lotus of drooping petals, wears — 
almost identical ornaments as the other figure (a beautifully 
displayed vanamālā is the extra adornment in this figure), 
has two female attendants (probably Sri and Bhümi) by his 
side and two garland-bearing flying Vidyadharas on the top 
corners of the stele; the right hands of the god are broken, 
the back one of which must have held a mace (its stump can, 
still be seen), the back left holding a cakra. "There are three 
figures on the pedestal, which stand for the donors and the 
divine mount. It is one of the finest examples of mediaeval 
hieratic art of Central India, and no iconographic text 
is known to me, which might have been used by the sculptor 
in this case.' | 
If the Asanamürtis of Visnu are rare in comparison with 
his Sthinakamiirtis, his Sayanamürtis are rarer still in the 
north and east of India. "This is not so in the south, for 


£ type known there under such names as Rangasvami, 
Wy (really typifying the Nārāyaņa element of 
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century A.D. and now an exhibit in the Indian Museum, 
summarily depicts the motif in this manner: The god 1s 
shown resting half recumbent on the coils of Adisesa whose 
hoods are spread over his head ; a lotus issues out of his 
navel (one of his names is Padmanabha) on whose blossom 
sits Brahma (known also as Padmayoni) ; near the legs of 
the god are shown the demons Madhu and Kaitabha in a 
fighting posture. "The figure is a striking example of the 
potters’ art in Northern India of the Gupta period. The 
Deogarh stone relief (Pl. XXII, Fig. 2) of c. 6th century 
A.D. illustrates the theme in a much more elaborate 
manner. The whole composition is divided, as it were, in 
three parallel sections, in the central one of which is shown 
the four-armed god gracefully recumbent on the coils of the 
snake, its many hoods serving as his canopy, Laksmi 
massaging his legs, one male and one female figure (probably 
Gadadevi and Cakrapurusa) standing behind her; the centre 
of the top section is occupied by Brahma seated on a lotus 
the stalk of which issues from the body of Narayana, and 
he is flanked on either side by Hara-Pirvati on bull and 
Indra and Karttikeya on their respective mounts (all these 
figures as well as a Vidyadhara on the extreme right corner, 
except Brahma, are shown as hovering in the sky). The 
bottom section depicts the fight between the two demons 
and four attendants (one of them is a female) of the god 
(some of them may represent the personified Ayudhas). 
Vincent Smith's suggestion about the central figure being an 
Indian copy of the Greek sculpture Endymion (a copy of 
hich is in the Stockholm Museum) has already been com- 

ménted on by me (supra, pp. 276-77). There can be no two 
opinions about the grace and beauty of the entire composi- 
tifies to the masterly skill of the Gupta artist 
aborate 1 yt is placed in one of the outside niches 
temp — od in it being thus a Pārśvadevatā of 
other than the prototype of the Adimarti 
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will now be necessary to say.a few more words about the 
mode of its illustration. The deification of Vasudeva and 
some of his near relations lay at its root, and as the Bhakti 
cult centering round him was essentially monotheistic the 
concept of one composite god was developed in which all 
these three entities were merged into One. The couplet incor- 
porated in the Nagapatnistuti of the Bhagavatapurana (Bk. 
X, Ch. 16, V. 45) demonstrates this idea in a very charac- 
teristic manner. The wives of Niga Kaliya pay obeisance 
to Krsna chastising their husband in these words: Namah 
Krsnaya Ramdaya  Vasudevasutaya ca | Pradyumnay-A nirud- 
dhvaya Sattvatam pataye namah.4. Krsna (Vasudeva) is 
named first as he should be, for he is the fountain-head of 
divinity, and then come successively Rama (Samkarsana- 
Balarama), Pradyumna and Aniruddha, but all these four 
are described singly as the son of Vasudeva and the Lord of 
the Sattvatas (the singular number in the words suta and 
pati should be noted). This concept of ‘ One in Four’ 
described in the cult treatises as ' Caturvyüha ' or ' Visnu 
Caturmürti ' is strikingly illustrated by the four-faced, four- 
(or rarely more-) armed early mediaeval Visnu images from 
Northern India, mostly Kashmir. A much-mutilated figure 
of Visnu Caturmürti from the latter place is reproduced here 
(Pl. XXII, Fig. 5) by way of illustration. The three faces 
of the god are visible here, the fourth one, a demoniacal face 
on the back, cannot be seen ; thé central face is human, the side 
faces on the right and left are stylised ones of a lion and a boar 
He wears profuse ornaments, the partially preserved front 
right hand holds a lotus, while the back left hand is placed 


on an Ayudhapurusa (probably Cakrapurusa); a slight 





bend in nx lends grace to the curious composition. 
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legs probably represents the  earth-goddess as in the 
Gandhira Mahabhiniskramana scenes (this figure may be 
compared with a similar one in the potstone Visnu from 
Taxila already noted). Eight-armed images of this type are 
found in the Marttanda temple, Kashmir, and a few four- 
armed ones were also recovered from Mathura and Banaras. 
The Visnudharmottara (Bk. 111, Ch. 85) calls this composite 
icon in which four or rather three other aspects of the god are 
rolled into one as Vaikuntha. In another context (Bk. 111, 
Ch. 47, 2-17), the same text explains the real nature of and the 
esoterism underlying it in a very interesting Manner; the 
four faces of the god of gods are regarded to typify bala, 
jiana, aigvarya and Sakti associated with Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, the esoteric signi- 
ficance of the attributes, ornaments, garment, etc. is laid 
down, and lastly, it 1s observed that ' with such a body, 
the God, the greatest in the universe, sustains the whole 
world.’ The texts also allocate the four faces in this way: 
the front or the eastern (human) face is that of Vasudeva, 
the right or the southern face (lion) is that of Samkarsana, the 
left or the northern one (boar) is that of Pradyumna, and 
the back or the western one (kapila or raudra—the terrific) that 
of Aniruddha. The lion- and the boar-faces are thus 
primarily associated with the Pancaratra Vyühas and not 
with the Nrsimha and Varaha incarnations, though the 
latter might have helped to some extent the formation of this 
concept. It is curious that Samkarsana in whom jñāna is 
particularly manifest and who according to the Mahabharata 
was the expounder of the Satvata Vidhi (VI. 66, 40: 
Süttcatam vidhimasthaya gitah Samkarsanena tai) should 
have a lion-face, and Pradyumna in whom aisvarya is the 
predominant guna, a boar-face. ^ Aniruddha' s association 
x ith frightful demoniacal face on the back of Visnu 
| turmirti irmürti may be explained by the fact that his attendants, 

a and Pram — carrying Saktis partake of the nature 
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context, stand for Jiva and Manas respectively), and that 
may also explain his connection with the uncouth Yaksa-like 
face on the back. , 

Side by side with this composite form of Visnu 
Caturmürti were worshipped the Twenty-four Forms of 
Visnu (CaturvimSatimurtis) in different parts of India. 
Their names and the process of their emanation have been 
briefly accounted for earlier in this chapter. Rao observes 
about their images, ‘ All these twenty-four images are very 
alike; they are all standing figures, with no -bends in 
the body, possessing four arms, and adorned with the kirita- 
crown and other usual ornaments; each of them stands upon 
n padmasana. The difference between any two of these 
images has to be made out by the way in which the Saikha, 
the cakra, the gadā and the padma are found distributed 
among their four hands. It is worthy of note that the 
number of possible permutations of four things taken four 
at a time is exactly twenty-four; and the order in which the 
permutations of these four articles, among the four hands is 
to be observed, is in passing, as in a circle, from the upper 


right hand to the upper left hand, thence to the lower left hand, 


and from there lastly to the lower right hand’ (op. cit., 
Vol. I, pp. 227-28). But this chief criterion of differentia- 
tion is liable to be misinterpreted and is prone to lead to 
confusion in naming the individual icons of the order. Rao’s 
remark that the circle begins from the upper right hand of 
the image is not clear; for the Rapamandana text which is 


down that ' such images should be known (as holding. 
emblems) from their lower right hand mwar AES 
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a mace are held by 1५७६७४७ in his lower right, upper right, 
upper left and lower left hands respectively; Narayana's 
hands in this order, on the other hand, will hold a conch-shell, 
a lotus, a mace and a discus. Various Puranas like the Padma, 
Agni (Visnudharmottara, however, does not seem to contain 
any description of this group of Visnu images) and such 
comparatively late compilations as Caturvargacintàmani, " 
Rüpamandana and Devatémirttiprakarana contain mnemonic 
descriptions of this group of Visnu images. There are 
differences in these texts, and there is no way of ascertaining 
their relative correctness. B. B. Bidyabinod made a com- 
parative study of some of these passages from the 
Caturvargacintamani, Agni and Padmapurünas, pointed out 
the differences in a few of these descriptions and rightly 
observed that ' a decisive identification is not always possible 
in the present state of our documents.' He illustrates four 
of such images, dubbed Trivikrama, Janarddana, Adhoksaja 
: and Sridhara (all p le Indian Museum) on the basis of 
most of these texts. The four-armed Sthinakamiirtis of 
Visnu of a general order previously discussed by me, most of 
tliem hailing from Northern and Eastern India, show the 
placing of the emblems in the hands in the following manner : 
padma in the lower right, gadā in the upper right, cakra in | 
the upper left and sankha in the lower left. According to 
most of the texts, this disposition of the emblems would 
justify one in describing these images as Trivikrama in terms 
of Caturvimáatimürtis. The preponderance of the of the Trivi- 
krama form in such images may show indirectly the influence 
of the Vedic constituent in the composite cult-picture, the 
J Aditya Visnu, one of whose common epithets is Trivikrama. > 
— — A Rao's remark about the Caturvimsatimürtis being invariably 
of the sthanaka order has already been quoted; but seated 
— SFT e es bronze T. 
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the authority of Agnipurina and Rüpamandana) or Hrsikesa 
(according to that of Padmapuraina) in the  Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishat collection is shown seated in sukhà- 
sana on a lotus pedestal with a separate prabhavali 
showing stylised flames and -kirttimukha on it The 
emblems cakra, gadā and sankha are placed on full-blown 
lotuses held by the three hands of the god by their stalks 
the fourth hand showing a tiny lotus-bud on its palm 
The general characteristics of the figure and the peculiar 
manner of placing the emblems on its hands put it in the 
category of LokeSvara-Visnu images of Eastern India to be 
discussed by me in the last chapter of this book.’ 

The doctrine of the Vibhavas, no less a component part 
of the Paficaratra creed than that of the Vyühas, has already 
been explained, and the different lists of the Avataras given 
in different texts scrutinised. Tt will now be necessary to 
describe first a few of the images illustrating the ten incarna- - 
tions of Visnu, and then to give a brief account. of a few 
other sefilptures which illustrate some of the Avataras men- 
tioned in the bigger and more comprehensive lists. Ten 
Avataras carved in a row on stone slabs were usually placed 
in different parts of the Vaisnava shrines as decorative reliefs 
edifving the pious. They were also represented on one side 
of the small stone or metal plaques known as Visnupattas 
found in Bengal. Separate representations of many of them 
are also known, though some of them were more frequently 
singly represented than the others. Varaha, Narasimha and 
Vamana as separate figures are more common than the 
others, and they had sometimes independent or sub- 

nes of their own in Vaisnava religious estab- 
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‘ Holy Pafcaviras ' noted earlier in this book). Some 
of the Gupta inscriptions either record the construction of 
independent shrines in honour of some of the Avataras, or 
incidentally refer to the myths they illustrate. The Eran 
Inscription of the time of 'Toramàna engraved on the chest 
of a colossal red sandstone image of a Boar refers to Visnu 
who (in his Varüha Avatara), in the act of lifting up the 
earth, caused the mountains to tremble with the blows of 
his hard snout.' The Matsya, Karma and Variha Avataras, 
as it has been already noted, were originally associated with 
Brahma Prajapati, but with the development of the Bhagavata 
(Vaisnava) creed they were transferred to its composite cult- 
god. In his Fish incarnation, the god rescued the Vedas 
and the nuclei of the universe from destruction in the deluge, 
and in his Tortoise incarnation, he supported the mountain 
Mandira used by the Devas and Asuras as the churning rod 
when they churned the ocean. These two incarnations are 
represented in two ways, either in purely theriomorphic 
manner or as hybrid forms in which the upper half is human 
and the lower half, animal. There can be no question of 
finding any Vaisnava emblems in the purely theriomorphic 
forms of these two Avatàras. But in their hybrid forms, the 
human part (upper) invariably holds the usual attributes in 
the four hands. Among the reliefs found inside a small 
temple at Pathari (Madhya Pradesh) of the late Gupta period 
Beglar recognised aM the ten Avatüras except the Fish, the 
Kürma Avatara there characteristically illustrating the story 
of the churning of the ocean (A.S.R. VII, p. 77).( The Boar 
incarnation is represented in several ways, the princípal modes 
3 being, as in the case of the two preceding ones, theriomorphic 
j To and hyb xis But in this case the hybridity lay in the head 
.  - alone, all the rest of the body being shown as human. The 
— Bran stone boar of the time of Toramina has just been 
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mentioned ; many such fully theriomorphic figures of the च 
Avatira have been discovered in different parts of Northern 
India. In some such images the body of the Variha is 
covered with tiny human figures, and the Earth goddess is 
shown hanging by firmly grasping one of the tusks of the 
animal. The first feature refers to the myth that Devas, 
Asuras, Rsis and others took shelter in the body of the Avatàra, 
while the second one shows that it had just rescued the god- 
dess from the nether regions by its strong tusks. The textual 
name of the purely animal forms of this incarnation is simply 
Varáha, whjle that of its hybrid forms is Nr-Varáha. 
Plate XXV illustrates one of the earliest and 1nost striking 
forms of the latter carved on the facade of the cave No. 4 at 
Udayagiri (near Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). The colossal two- 
armed Varáha Avatara treads with his left foot on the coils 
of Adigesa having a canopy of the two layers of thirteen ° 

snake-hoods (seven in front and six in the intervals behind), 
his right hand resting on his hip, his left, on his knee ; he has 
just raised Prthivi from beneath the waters with his right 
tusk; the waters of the ocean are represented by long un- 
dulating lines on the background of the rock. The much- 
mutilated kneeling male figure behind Adisesa has been 
identified by Cunningham as the King of the Ocean, and 
little farther in the right background is a female seen wad- 
ing through the waters with folded hands (she may be the 
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comparison between the above relief and the two in Badami, 
about a century and a half later, will show the difference 
in the treatment of the same motif. The south Indian 
artists of the early Calukya period introduced more finesse, 
but this cost them the well-balanced contrast between the 
forceful energy and calm tranquillity of the Udayagiri relief.’ 
The Mahabalipuram composition (7th century A.D.), how- 
ver, illustrates the same theme in a very touching manner. 
The god lovingly holds up Prthivi with his front two hands 
and wistfully looks at her with his boar face ; there are many 
attendants shown in different attitudes -in the relief. The 
Pallava artist has taken more care to emphasise the aspect 
of loving reunion between the god and his divine consort 
(Prthivi) than to lay —* “on the forceful physical act of 
her deliverance by him wo other types of Variha-Avatira, 
Yajna- and Pralaya-Varahas, are mentioned by Rao on the 
authority of the Vaikhanasagama ; in the former the god is 

shown seated in lalitisana on a lion-seat, accompanied by 
his two consorts Laksmi and Bhi, and in the latter sitting 
in the same pose he is attended only by — 

The Narasimha Avatira, the next in point of order in 
the stereotyped list of the DaSAvatiras, was always repre- 
sented in a hybrid form. The name itself, a compound of 

dies nara (man) and simha (lion), is the authority for such a 
form, and as in the Nr-Varàüha type, the face is only that of 
an animal (here that of a lion with shaggy manes), all the 

parts of the body being human. The story behind the 
form of this incarnatory form of "Visnu is well 

* wn, and one of the several attributive epithets of the 

‘atara ., sthauna (from the word s meaning a 
The god came out of a column when 
Hiranyakasipu, a great 

of Visnu). - His son, Prahlada, 
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kaded ad कॉ, amd out come the gal in the peculiar form, 
led the demens om bis thighs and killed him outright 
Many relis deporting this theme have bren recovered from 
tars parte of indis, and a large number of them represent 
ther tbe cumbhat between the god and the demon of tbe 
Meg of the better by the former. The Ellos and Dadik- 
bombe auii (Reo, op al, PS XLIV snd XLV) 
tliwetrate the former type, whole Gharwa, Paikore (Birbbum, 
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laid down there that when Visnu, the dwarfest among 
the gods actually lay down, his body covered the whole of 
the universe, as he was identical with sacrifice, and the 
Asuras had to part with it according to the previous stipula- 
tion (S. B., I. 2, 5, 1ff.). In the Puripas and other 
texts, the whole story was further elaborated, and Virocana's 
son, Bah, the grandson of Prahlada (a great devotee 
of Hari like his grandfather), the Dwarf Brahmaciri, 
Vimana, Sukra, the spiritual instructor of the Daityas, 
and others are introduced to heighten its effect. It 
should be noted, however, that the Vedic ‘three steps’ play 
a prominent part in the developed mythology, for-Vimana 
asked for only that portion of the earth which he could 
cover by pacing three steps. When Bali granted this 
request the dwarf was suddenly transformed into a colossus ; 


covering the whole of the universe with two steps, and 


placing his third step on the head of his devotee he sent 
hun down to live in the nether regions. The iconogra- 
phic texts describe the form of the Avatira, but it is curious 
that though the Brhatsamhità (chapter 57) does not con- 
tain any description of the above-named five incarnations, a 
reference to the image of this devout Hari-bhakta is made 
there ; it is laid down that Virocana's son, Bali (i.e., his 
image) should measure 120 angulas in height (Balisca Vai- 
rocanih $atam vimsam—v. 30) 

ptures illustrating the Vámana incarnation fall 
under two categories, one the dwarf (Vàmana), and the 
other the huge colossus (Viràtarüpa) about to take thr 
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Sanatkumáüra, Brahmi washing the upraised foot of Trivi- 
kama, Gangi, Namuci and other demons, Jimbavin playing 
on a drum, Garuda, lastly Bali with his wife Vindhyübalt 
granting the land to Vámana. The MahdAbalipur relief re- 
produced by Rao (op. eit., Vol. I, Pl. XLIX) closely 
follows the description given above, though the scene of 
the actual granting of the land ts not depicted. The 
Badami relief also, though it does not contain many of the 
accessory figures present in the other, illustrates this scene. 
Vamana holding an umbrella in his hand is shown here as 
about to receive the grant from the Daitya King accom- 
panied by his consort and other attendants. The firmly 
planted right leg of Trivikrama is clasped by a royal figure (per- 
haps Bali himself shown for the Second time); the Vignu- 
ganas are shown playing on musical instruments in the 
lower panel (Pl. XXIIT, Fig. 4). Both the Badami and 
the Mahabalipur figures of Trivikrama are eight-armed. 
In some Trivikrama reliefs a grinning face is shown just 
near the upraised leg of the god; R. D. Banerjee has cor- 
rectly identified it as standing for the demon Rahu who is 
represented in mediaeval art in this manner. Separate 
figures of Vámana are very rare, and such figures are al- 
most always four-armed, the four hands holding the usual 
Vaisnava emblems. The well-carved pot-bellied four- 
armed figure of the dwarf god reproduced here is thus very 
interesting. It is in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Caleutta, and it belongs to c. 11th — century A.D.; the 
god is attended by the two divine consorts (Sri and Pusti), 

as in the Para and Vyüha types of Visnu images 
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5 

temporarily by Visnu). The Avatarahood left him as 
soon as Rüghava Rima, son of Dasaratha, the Ksatriya 
King of Ayodhya, appeared on the scene, and it passed to 
the latter. Disarathi Ráma's story is well known; it 
appealed to the imagination of the people of India of all 
parts and all ages, for he typified the Indian ideal of man- 
hood. Something has already been said about Balarama in 
connection with his Vira and Vyüha aspects, but he had 
also an honoured place in the list of the Vibhavas. A con- 
fusion of ideas about his exact identity, however, remained 
in the minds of the Indian myth-makers, for different 
texts present him in different forms. In one form he is 
a sort of a bucolic deity connected with agriculture and 
harvests, in another he is the incarnation of Ananta Naga, 
a companion (Pirsada) of Vasudeva-Visnu, and last, 
though not the least, he was the elder brother of Vasudeva 
himself in which character he was first a Vira and then a 
Vyüha. Again, in the list of the ten incarnations his place 
is sometimes, though rarely, occupied by Vasudeva-Krsna 
himself, the fountain-head of the cult. -~ " 

There are not many variations in the iconographic 
types of these human incarnations.  Paraéurüma, as this 
form of his name indicates, should hold a  battle-axe 
(parasu) in his right hand, and in the Daśāvatāra slabs he 
is invariably shown as two-armed — e texts, however, 


describe a four-armed variety of his in such images 


are separate representations, and are extremely 
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Though the Gupta inscriptions do not refer to Rama incar- 
nation, reliefs illustrating episodes of Rama's story and 
belonging to the Gupta period are still extant’. In the 
Dagavatara reliefs of the early and late mediaeval periods, 
Rama is almost invariably depicted as two-armed, his 
hands holding a bow and an arrow. Separate cult images 
of him in stone and bronze of a comparatively late period 
are known; in these he is usually shown accompanied by 
his queen Sita, his devoted brother Laksmana and his 
faithful ape servant Hanuman. Scenes from the Ramayana 
are very frequently found illustrated in the early and late 
mediaeval temple walls not only in India, but also in Indo- 
China and Indonesia. 

The life-history of Krsna and Balarama is fully told in 
the Harivamga (a Mahābhārata supplement), in the 
Bhügavata and other Puranas and in many other texts. In 
a sense they are the real Avatiiras, for according to the epic 
and Puranic tradition they came to live among men for the 
attainment of virtuous ends. The Matsyapuraéna expressly 
places Krsna in the role of an Avatüra when it says that 

the placing of a gadā in the left hand (of Visnu) in his 
Krsna Avatara is meritorious ' (ch. 258, v 10—Krsndvatare 
tu gadā vamahaste prasasyate). The stories connected with 
the childhood and youthful days of Krsna and Balarama 
were already well known in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. On@of the oldest representations of the story 
of Krsna Janmistami is to be found on a fragmentary relief 
of the second or third century A.D. in the collection of the 
Mathura Museum (No. 1344). It shows Vasudeva fording 
the Yamuna with new-born Krsna in his hand to exchange 

him for with the just-born daughter of Nanda and 

Yaéodà (A.S.L.A.R., 1925-26, pp. 183-4 and plate) A 
: E^ reliefs “pea iefs carved on two partially preserved door-jambs 
or (Mandavyapura, the ancient capital of 








x . his two favourite consorts 
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Marwar) were identified by D. R. Bhandarkar to illustrate 
the following Krsnayana scenes - (l)-the uplifting of the 
Govardhana mountain by Krsna ; (2) Krsna stealing butter ; 
(3) infant Krsna upturning the cart with his tiny legs; 
(4) the slaying of the ass-demon Dhenuka by Balarama, and 
(5) the subjugation of Naga Kaliva by Krsna The date of 
the sculpture has been fixed by Bhandarkar in the 4th century 
A.D. (Ibid, 1905-06, pp. 135-40 and figures). Pl. XXVI 
Fig. 1, illustraes a Deogarh relief in which Nanda and 
Yasoda, the adoptive cowherd parents of Krsna and Balarüma 
are standing side by side and caressing the infants in their 
rural surroundings; the cows in the background (not very 
clear in the reproduction) emphasise the pastoral character 
of the scene. "The dress of the cowherd chief and his wife 
is to be noted; Yaśodā wears a long skirt with a flowing 
veil covering her head and shoulders. The garment is 
characteristically foreign with a slight touch of late Gandhara 
element in it, and tradition records that these cowherds of 
Mathura and its environs belonged to the Abhira stock 
M. S. Vats notices many such Krsnayana scenes carved on 
the Deogarh temple walls and. illustrates some of them 
(M.A.S.I., No. 70, pp. 18 ff., 33, and Plates). R. D. 
Banerjee identified various such scenes in the numerous 
friezes carved on caves II and IV at Badami ; some Paharpur 
basement reliefs also contain these scenes. The sculptures on 
some mediaeval Vaisnava shrines at 'Tripuri (modern Tewar in 
Madhya Pradesh), and the late mediaeval temple carvings of 
various other parts of India illustrate these Krsnayana as well 
as Ramayana scenes. Separate sculptures of Krsna are also 
known from comparatively early times. The favourite 
themes which are illustrated by them are those of oe 
lifting the mountain Govardhana, Krsna m ed by 
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in wood, stone and paint. Pl. XXVII, Fig. 2, illustrates 
à beautiful wooden figure of Venu-Gopàla (Krsna playing 
on a bamboo flute) in the collection of the Asutosh Museum 
University of Calcutta, recovered from  Kansat (Malda 
district). This 17th century wooden figure is an exquisite 
piece of art and shows: remarkable skill in graceful 
modelling.’ 

Balarāma’s importance in the cult is proved by literary 
as well as archaeological data. The Mahabhdsya refers to 
the temple of Dhanapati, Rama and Kesava, and Rama in 
this context is no other than Balarama.  Pafaüjali, while 
commenting on Sütra, IT 23, says, ' may the power of 


Krsna, second to Samkarsana, increase '; Samkarsana, the- 


same as Balarima, is evidently the first of the Vīras in this 
passage. The Brhatsamhita allots one couplet to the descrip- 
tion of his image; it lays down that ' Baladeva should be 
shown with a ploughshare in his hand, and his eyes should 
be round and rolling indicating his inebriety ; he should wear 
only one ear-ring and his body should be white like a conch- 
shell, moon or a (white) lotus ' (Ch. 57, V. 36). Two- 
or four-armed varieties are described in later iconographic 
texts in which the canopy of snakehoods and the ploughshare 
in one of the hands are almost invariably mentioned. These 
texts, however, describe the Vibhava Samkarsana, for the 
Vyüha Samkarsana should, according to the texts, hold the 
emblems of Visudeva-Visnu in his four hands in the pre- 
scribed order. One of the earliest Brahmanical images is 
of this god ; it was found at Mathura, and it is now in the 
collection of the Lucknow Museum.  'The god stands under 
a canopy of serpenthoods, holds a pestle (musala) and a 
ploughshare (hala) in his hands, wears a short dhoti, usual 
ornaments and a massive turban; the right leg is slightly 
e nt at the knee as in some of the early Yaksa statues 
Pl. XXII, Fig. 4). V. S. Agrawala remarks about it that 












HY the image cannot be later than the second century B.C., 


as the earliest representation of any 


not to go into greater details about 
"red to J.I.S.0.4., XIV, pp. 18-20 


was 
discovered at Tumain (Gwalior, Madhya Bharat), and is 
now in the Gwalior Museum. A very striking exhibit in 
the same museum is the Fan Palm Capital (Taladhvaja) 
which is the special cognisance of this god; it is of about 
e the first century A.D. A bunch of palm-leaves are very 
| realistically depicted ; but what is of particular interest in 
this sculpture is the headless figure of a donkey which 
evidently is the ass-demon Dhenuka killed by Balarama by 
hurling it against a fan-palm tree (Pl. XX VII, Fig. 3).? 
The last two inearnatory forms of Visnu are seldom, if 
at all, represented separately. Buddha is sometimes, though 
rarely, omitted in south Indian Daśāvatāra reliefs, his place 
being oecupied by Krsna. The exponents of Brahmanical 
Hinduism reviled, in no uncertain terms, the religious system f 
centering round the great réformer, but could not ignore him 
altogether. The Bhāgavatas came to regard him as one of 
the incarnations of their god who, according to them, incarnat- 
ed himself in the world as Māyāmoha (‘ The arch Deluder ') 
to create confusion among the Daityas by preaching false - 
and anti-Vedic doctrines among them and thus cause their 
destruction. The Brhatsamhitā describes his image in this 
manner:  ' Buddha should have the palms of his hands and E. 
the soles of his feet marked with lotus, he should be placid 
in form and his hair should be very short (sunica; a variant 
reading is sunita meaning ''well-arranged''—both readings ; 
would suit a Buddha image); he should be seated on a lotus 











t J.LS.O.A, 1937, p. 126, pl. XIV, fig. 4. The image may, 
c dated in the Ist century B.C. vien a 
i 3 Another Táladhvaja of about the same date is in the collection c 
Lucknow Museum; it has been inaccurately described in the Museum G serium 
$2 to the Archaeological section as Cocoanut capital 6) D. R. Bha 
SE the lana is intoxicating, and the association. 
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seat and should appear as the father of the whole world ' 


( a be pe y | p = 

Ch. 57, V. 44). The Visnupurdna curiously however, 
describes Mayamoha as ' naked with shaved head and a 
peacock tail in his hand’ (digambaro mundo barhipatra- 


dharah); the author seems to have made a wilful confusion 
between the Jina of the  Digambara Jainas (Nagna- 
Ksapanakas) and the Buddha of the Buddhists, both the 
order being described in the Puranas as Nagnas (° Naked 
ones ) on account of their having discarded the authority 
of the Vedas. The Agnipurana description of the 
Buddha figure contains most of the essential iconographic 
' features to which the Hayasirsa Paficaraitra adds a few 
more details. In the Daśāvatāra slabs, Buddha is almost 


— — — 


invariably shown standing, with his right hand in the 
assurance pose. 

Visnu is yet to incarnate himself in the end of the Kali 
Yuga (as he appeared in the end of the Dvapara Yuga for 
the establishment of righteousness and virtue) as Kalkin, 
the son of the Brahman Visnuyasa, and to restore virtue 
and Varnasramadharma in this world with the help of his 
priest, the great sage Yajhavalkya, after destroying the 
Mlecchas. Two varieties of his image are described in the 
Hayasirsa Panecardtra and in the Agnipurina, one two- 
armed and the other four-armed. The two-armed variety 
described in the Visnudharmottara as ' a powerful man angry 
. in mood, riding on horseback with a sword in his raised 

hand ' (Khadgodyatakarah kruddho hayaárüdho mahdbalah) 
can be recognised in the last figure of the Dagavatara slabs. 
Separate figures of the Avatara are not known, and some 
mediaeval reliefs of Eastern India showing a two-armed 
deity riding on a horse accompanied by a number of attendants 
were wrongly identified as Kalki; B. B. Bidyavinod correctly 
identified these figures as those of Revanta, the son of Surya 
2 (J.A.S B., 1909, p. 391) 
b ill not be posible for me to give here an iconographie 
= account of all the other aspects and incarnatory forms of 
J. . Nisnu for want of space. - ] have dealt with the topic at full 
|. length in my a cle on Vig isnu (IID in the Journal of the Indian 
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Society of Oriental Art, Vol. XIV (pages 35ff.). Garuda and 
Ayudhapurusas described there at some length will be briefly 
studied in the last chapter of this book. I shall only refer 
here to three of the aspects of Visnu, reliefs illustrating 
which are reproduced here. Pl. XXVI, Fig. 2, illustrates 
the twenty-armed relief in the collection of the V. R. 5. 
Museum (No. 1492), Rajshahi, which, though partly cor- 
responding to the Rüpamandana description of the Visvarüpa 
aspect of Visnu, differs a great deal from it. It 1s not- a 
four-faced figure as the text enjoins, and it contains a feature 
indicative of cult syncretism about which there is no mention- 
in the Rüpamandana. The twenty-armed deity wearing the 
vanamala and other usual ornaments stands in the sama- 
padasthanaka pose, his hands holding various emblems 
among which the Vaisnava ones par excellence can be 
recognised. The image, no doubt, tries to illustrate, though 
in a very imperfect way, the ideology underlying the 
Viévarüpa aspect of Krsna so beautifully described in the 
eleventh canto of the Bhagavadgité; but the two miniature 
figures seated on double-petalled lotuses in  lalitasama on 
either side of the central figure clearly remind us of the fonr 
miniature replicas and attendants of the Arapacana form of 
Mañjuśrī Bodhisattva. The sculpture may be dated in the 


llth century A.D. The other relief (Pl. XXVII, Fig 1) 


belongs to a far earlier period, for it 1s one of the Paréva- 
devatüs in the Gupta temple at Deogarh (the other two being 
Sesagayana and Nara-Narayana aspects of Visnu). It 


‘illustrates the Kari-varada aspect of Visnu, in which the. 


Lord delivered Gajendra, the King of the elephants, from the 


clutches of an aquatic monster — : ga). The 






whole story is beautifully narrated in the Bhagavatag 
ajendra sporting in a ial Ww P 
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adoration; the king of the elephants with his legs encireled 
by the coils of the graha (it seems to have been a snake, for 
the coils are serpentine) offers flowers and prayers to the 
Lord with his upraised trunk ; flying couples of Vidyadharas 
are holding a jewelled crown over Visnu's head. ‘The third 
relief (Pl. VIII, Fig. 8) hails from Amaravati, and illustrates 
Mandhata, the first paramount sovereign (Raja Cakravarti) 
aceording to the epic and Puranie tradition. The suzerain 
ruler stands with his right hand upraised as if to give assur- 
anve to his numerous subjects; he holds the jewel (mani) 
in his left hand, and the six other jewels (in all Seven jewels, 
sapta ratnani), viz., wheel (cakra), queen consort (stri), 
horse (a$ra), elephant (hasti), chancellor (grhapati) and 
commander-in-chief (parinfyaka) cluster round him. The 
royal umbrella (chatra, the Indian insignia par eacellence 
for paramountcy, such a sovereign is called Chatrapati) is 
placed over his head. It may be noted that early texts 
characterise a Raja Cakravartin as the possessor of the 'seven 
jewels’, Mandhata in the Amaravati relief may not have any 
particular association with Visnu ; but the Indian idea about 
the divine origin and character of the sovereign ruler was 
present there all the time, and the Bhagaratapurána list of 22 
incarnations of Visnu (already noted) contains the name of 
Prthu, and a still earlier list in the Matsyapurana (Ch. 47 

V. 106) includes Mandhata in the list of the Avataras of the 
god. | 
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Surya 


Surya, the visible celestial luminary, was being wor- 
shipped in India from very early times. The Vedas refer 
to him and his various aspects as Savitr, Pusan, Bhaga, 
Vivasvat, Mitra, Aryaman and Visnu. Sürya was the most 
concrete of the solar deities, and Savitr, ' the stimulator of 
everything '"(sarrasya prasavila-Nirukta, 10, 31) denoted his 
abstract qualities.” Pusan seems to have signified ' the 
beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly as a pastoral 
deity '. Bhaga's association with the sun is not very clear, 
but according to Yaska, he is the presiding deity of the fore- 
noon; the hymns also refer to him as ‘a distributor of 
wealth '. Vivasvat, perhaps originally representing the 
rising sun, was regarded by the hymnists as the first 
sacrificer, the ancestor of the human race; his Avestan 
counterpart, Vivanhant, was the first mortal that prepared 
Haoma (Vedic Soma). Mitra was an Indo-Iranian god, 
and it will be shown afterwards how the Iranian form of 
his cult reacted on north Indian sun-worshipw Aryaman, 
also an Indo-Iranian deity, was a less defined aspect of 
Sürya, and had very few individual traits.- Visnu was the 
most interesting of the solar deities, and the part he played in 
the development of the Bhigavata creed has already been 
delineated in the first part of this chapter. Most of these 
deities, along with a few others like Améa, Daksa 
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Savita, Tvasté and Visnu. The list of these names 1s, how- 
ever, not uniform, though some of them are common in 
different texts. It should be noted that not only the names 
of the Vedie Adityas are incorporated here, but those of the 
Vedic prototypes of the later Brahmanical triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva (Dhati, Visnu and Rudra) are also included in 
it. The worship of the twelve Adityas along with that of the 
nine so-called planets or Navagrahas came to occupy à very 
important place in the religious life of the Indians The 
Navagrahas are Ravi (Sun), Soma (Moon), Mangala (Mars), 
Budha (Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), Sani 
(Saturn), Rabu and Ketu (the ascending and descending 
nodes of the moon): barring the first two and the last two, 
the rest are planets. The Navagrahas were worshipped by 
all in times of danger according to the grahayaga or 
svastyayana vidhi, for the troubles were regarded as originat- 
ing from. the anger of these gods This is still the custom 
among the believing Hindus of India. 

Rgvedic hymns to Sürya contain many epithets which 
had a hand in influencing many of his traits in the post- 
Vedic age. In some he is described as * the beautiful-winged 
celestial bird Garutmàn ` (divya suparna Garutméan) while 
in one verse (R.V., VII, 77, 3) he is described as ' a white 
brilliant steed brought by  Üsas'; from such descriptions 
originated the concept of Garuda, the mount of Visnu, and 
Tarksya, the horse-mount of the Sun-god himself. Nay, the 
idea of the god riding on a chariot drawn by four or seven 
horses so frequently found in post-Vedic texts and illustrated 
in early reliefs has already been well formulated in Rgvedic 
h$mns; he is more often described there as * moving on a car 
drawn by one, by several or by seven fleet and ruddy horses ' 
(I. 115, 3-4; VII. 60, 3; VII. 63, 2, etc.). " The elaborate 
story current in the epics and the Puranas about Sürya's 
marriage with Visvakarmii’s daughter Samjna, her desertion 
— of him after leaving with him her shadow (Chaya) for her 
. inability to bear his effulgence, Viévakarmà's attempt to 
reduce this in. rder that his daughter might endure 
‘it, had its origin in the Vedic myth about the marriage 
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of Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastar, with Vivasvat, 
the Sun-god.' 

“The worship of the Sun-god and his various aspects 
continued tn the later Vedic period. In the post-Vedic age it 
was more advanced, and the two epics are full of allusions 
to Sürya and his various aspects; one passage in- the 

- Mahabharata (II. 50, 16) describes him as Devesvara, ' lord 
of gods’ (bhasi divi devesraro yatha). Many other Sanskrit 
works of a general character belonging to the Gupta period 
and afterwards, also contain similar references. All these 
facts presuppese the existence of a school of sun-worshippers, 
known as the Sauras. They believed that the sun was the - 
supreme soul, the creator of the universe; they cited textual 
authority in support of their belief both from the Srutis and 
the Smrtis (cf. the Rgveda passage : Surya ātmā jagatastasthü- 
sasca, * the sun is the soul of movable and immovable things ', 

I. 115, 1). “Six classes of sun-worshippers are mentioned 
by Anandagiri who says that all of them bore nimam (caste- 
mark) made of red sandal paste, wore garlands of red flowers 
and repeated the Sarya gáyatri of eight syllables. Mayüra- 
bhatta, a poet of the early mediaeval times, extolled the 
glory of the Sun-god in a poem consisting of one hundred 
verses, known by the name of Süryasataka, which was held 
in great esteem. The cult of the sun-worshippers seems to 
have had its adherents in north and south India in the early 
riods 
i From the early centuries of the Christian era the sun 
cult appears to have developed in Northern India along a 
certain well-marked line. That its north Indian form was 
. much reorientated by the east Iranian mode of — — T 
hr . is fully proved by many literary and archaeological Su ata." 
The story of Simba’s leprosy and his cure from this fell | 
disease by his worship of the Sun-god according to the approve 
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Reference is also made in many of these texts to his having 
caused to be built a big temple of the god at Mülasthanapura 
(modern Multan in the West Punjab) on the banks of the 
Candrabhaga. There was actually a big sun temple at 
Multan, a graphic description of which and the image en- 
shrined there is given by foreign travellers like Hiuen Tsang 
and Arab geographers like Al Edrisi, Abu Ishak al Ishtakhri 
and others. Some of the Puranas also refer to the installa- 
tion of a sun image known by the name of Sambaditya by 
Samba at Mathura. The close association of the east Iranian 
form of sun-worship with the re-orientated cult bf the god in 
Northern India is further emphasised in the Brhatsamhité ; 
it is expressly laid down there (Ch. 59, V. 19) that it was 
the Magas (the indianised form of the Magi, the sun-wor- 
shipping priests of Iran) who were entitled to instal cere- 
monially the images of Sürya in temples. Alberuni knew this 
fact for he has recorded that the ancient Persian priests came 
to India and became known as Magas. Remains of the 
mediaeval temples of the Sun god are still extant in the 
extreme west (Modhera in Gujrat), the extreme east (Konarak 
in Orissa), and inscriptional references to the existences of 
such shrines of a far earlier period in several other parts of 
Northern India have been found.’ “That some of the ancient 
rulers of India were exclusive worshippers of the Sun god 
is also proved by epigraphic data; Maharaja Dharapatta, 
one of the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi, and some of the 
Pushyabhüti rulers of Thanesvwar like Rajyavardhana, 
Adityavardhana and Prabhikaravardhana, were Param- 
Adityabhaktas (‘ the most devout worshippers of the sun °). 
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There is little doubt that the particular form 01 sun-worship 
alluded to by the aforesaid archaeological data was the re- 
orientated sun cult described above. This form of cult does 
not seem to have been in vogue in the south, though sun 
images and temples of the mediaeval period hate been found 
there; but it will be presently shown that mediaeval sun 
icons of the south differed much from their north Indian 
counterparts. 

Sun was being represented in Indian art by means of 
various symbols before the inception and development of any 
cult centering round him. These symbols were made use of 
by the Vedic ritualists in the performance of sacrifices. A 
wheel, a round golden plate, a lotus flower, etc., were 
commonly used on these occasions» It has already been 
demonstrated in Chapter LV that some of the earliest remains 
of India of the historic period, the punch-marked and, cast 
coins, contain the representations of these objects. The 
coins of the Uddehika and the Pañcāla Mitra chiefs like 
Süryamitra and Bhànumitra bear on their reverse side the 
solar disc placed on a pedestal. Sirya in human form was 
not also very late in making his appearance in Indian art, 
though such figures of his are almost invariably associated 
with non-Brahmanical cults. The god is seen riding on a 
one-wheeled (ekacakra) chariot drawn by four horses on an 
' upright ' of the old stone railing (prdcinasilaprakdra) at 
Bodh Gaya. He is attended on either side by a female figure 
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sky with his attendants and destroying the evil powers of 
darkness. These two reliefs of the lst century B.C. hail- 
ing from widely distant regions of India have some affinity 
with the 2nd eentury A.D.gcomposition of Sürya carved on 
one face of the snany-sided column found at Lala Bhagat 
already partially described in Chapter III (supra, pp. 105-06) 
The Sun god rides here also on a four horse chariot with one 
wheel, the horses springing up, as it were, from the head 
of a demon (the demon of darkness? or it may be Ribu); 
there is an umbrella with a long staff held aloft on one side 
of the head of the god by the female attendant*on his left, 
the one on his right probably holding a cauri; two or three 
well-dressed female figures are shown below standing at 
ease over a group of uncouth nude dwarfs reminding us of 
the demons of the Bhaja relief (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 1; the mal- 
formed dwarfs have not come out in the plate). Reference 
may also be made in this connection to the Sūrya relief in 
the torus frieze of the small cave, Anantagumpha (e. Ist 
century A.D.) among the Khandagiri group of Jaina cave 
shrines near Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. Here also we find a 
more or less similar composition, and its affinity with the 
Lala Bhagat sun motif is specially marked in the presence 
by its side of the figures of the goddess Sri and the disporting 
elephant also present in the latter (not shown in the plate). 
These early reliefs of Sürya hailing from different corners of 
India, Western, Northern and Eastern, seem to prove that 
the iconography of this motif was to a great extent the same 

here sae these widely distant regions, and it was utilised 
tive of creeds. "This motif was shortly 
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Gupta and post-Gupta periods. A small figure of Surya in 
black slate found in one of the sites of Gandhàra shows the 
god seated at ease on a chariot drawn by four horses; the 
sculpture being in an indifferent state of preservation many 
of the details are lost. But enough remains to show that the 
god wears boots, is attended by a female figure on either side 
(the one on the right is broken), and a bearded Atlantos 
crouches beneath the chariot reminding one of the 
‘demons’ of the afore-said compositions (PI. XXVIII, 
Fig. 3). The artist of Gandhara seems to have been well 
informed about the earlier mode but he introduced some 
innovations in conformity with the local convention and 
with the needs of the transformed cult. The sculptors of 
Mathura, on the other hand, were turning out at about 
the same time from their atelier numbers of images of a 
peculiar character, some of which were undoubtedly of 
the Sun god.’ One of the earliest such figures (No. 12.46 
in the Mathura Museum) shows the god sitting on his 
haunches inside a one-wheeled car drawn by four horses, 
holding probably a lotus bud in his right hand and 
a short sword in his left; he is dressed in heavy tunic, and 
there are traces of top-boots in his partially visible legs; 
he has the sun-dise or nimbus behind his head and a pair 
of short wings are attached to his shoulders. The wings 
distinctly emphasise the early Vedie concept of the sun- 
bird, and are seldom found attached to the figures of 
Sürya; but there was no necessity for doing so in later art, 
. . for the sun-bird was transformed into Garuda, the bird- 
mount of Visnu. This Mathura relief also ingeniously 
evol 
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or even late Gupta times in parts of Northern India; they 
were gradually Indianised and transformed into the 
approved varieties of the early and late 
icons of the region.’ 

The extant Sürya images of the early Gupta period, 
though not many in number, seldom fail to show most of 
the alien features already mentioned ; but the gradual ideali- 
sation of these traits and preponderance of Indian elements 
had already begun from the Gupta period. The Niyamatpur 
and Kumarpur (Rajshahi, Bengal), as well as Bhumara 
(Nagod, Madhya Bharat) Sürya reliefs bear « remarkable 
affinity to the Kushan Sürya figures of Mathura as regards 
their dress and general characteristics; they are, however, 
all shown standing, and the chariot is absent. But the 
attendant figures of Dandi and Pingala (also known by 
other names some of which like Srausha are foreign or 
rather Iranian) wearing alien dress and holding such objects 
as a long staff, a lotus, or a pen and inkpot are seldom 
absent, and the god usually holds two lotus blossoms by their 
stalks. One such cult icon of the early Gupta age, 
practically fully in the round, hailing from Mathura, shows 
a novel feature; it holds in its two hands the two ends 
of a flower garland decorating the middle part of the body. 
The main figure as well as the two attendants wear boots 
and a long coat, the one on the left being damaged; the 
horses and chariot are absent (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 3). The 
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ment of the iconic type It is of the late Gupta period ; s 
also is the. Bhumara relief, but it contains far more elabora- 
tions than the latter, The number of attendants has 
increased, for besides Dandi and Pingala, the chanoteer 
Arupa driving the seven horses, the arrow-shooting goddesses 
C«à and Pratyüsà (we have seen them in the Bodh Gaya 
relief) are present: the god wears a flat kirita-mukuta and 
other ornaments, is clad in a dhoti tied round the waist by a 
girdle clasped in front; a short sword hangs by his left 
side. The boots on his legs are only partially visible, for 
much of the latter is inserted into the tri-ratha chariot 
pedestal as we find in the Sth century A.D. sun relief from 
Ellora: he has a circular halo round his head, and holds 
lotus-stalks with sprouting bunches of flowers in his two 
hands. The Kushan dress has no doubt disappeared, but 
the sacred thread on the body of the god, his consorts like 

jt Ni , Suvareasi, etc., almost in- 










Bengal) Sürya in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
though similar to the Deora Sürya in 
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images is to be found in Chapter 57 of the Hrhateamhita. 
The verses (46-5) specially enjoin that ‘the god 
should be dressed in the fashion of a Northerner, (his body) 
from the feet up to the breast being covered. He should 
wear a crown and hold two lotus flowers by their stalks. 
His face should be adorned with ear-rings, be should wear 
a long necklace and a ciyahga ;........................... hie face 
should be covered with a cheek plate.” It should be noted 
that the text does not say anything about the chariot, the 
horses and other attendants of the god. The, Visnudhar- 
mottara of a later date containing fuller details, says that 
the god should have four arms; he should be covered with a 
coat of mail and he should wear a Northerner' s dress; his 
waist girdle is known as wiriydhga (aryahga); the staff- 
carrying Dandi is to be shown on his left, and the pen and 
inkpot (here palm leaf) bearing Kundi on his right; a bon 
standard is to be placed on Sürya's right side, and his four 
sons, Revanta, Yama, and the two Manus, should stand by 
him. Other attendants of the deity according to this 
elaborate description are his four wives, Ràájür, Ri- (Ni-) 
. kgubha, Chayi and the goddess Suvarcasi; the chariot 
drawn by seven horses should be driven by Aruna. This 

elaborate MEE — — 












rulers like, Apollodotus 11, Philoxenus and Teleph 
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reliefs of the Kushan, Gupta and late Gupta periods illustrate 
these iconographic features described in the texts. 

‘It has been assumed by some that the early north 
Indian Sürya image had its prototype in the Iranian Mithra. 
But the ancient Iranians themselves did not represent the 
Sun god in human form in the earliest times, and like the 
ancient Indians used to represent him by means of such 
symbols as ' a solar disc’, ‘a wheel" etc.) In one of the 
sepulchres of Darius near Naqsh-i-Rustam Mithra is repre- 
sented as a round disc. In the later Mithraic monuments 
the human busts of sun and moon are to be found. But 
these could not have served as the proto-types of the north 
Indian Sürya figures, though such busts made their appear- 
ance only at a time when Mithraism was thoroughly 
Hellenised in the courts of the west Asian successors of 
Alexander the Great. The fully anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation of Mithra in ancient art was due to this factor, 
and the types of Apollo-Helios, the Greek solar divinities, 
served as the original of the Iranian Sun god Mithra or 
Mihira.) That the Hellenes of Asia Minor identified this 
form of Mithra with their own solar and planetary gods, 18 
shown by a monument set up by Antiochus I of Commagne 
(69-38 B.C.); in the enormous cairn of the tumulus of 
Nimrud Dagh are five sculptures, one of which has the in- 
scription, 'Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes'. Elaborate notice 
has been taken of the figures of Mihira-Helios on the coins 
of Kanishka and Huvishka in Chapter IV of this book, and 
there is little doubt that such forms were based on the 
representations of solar deities in the coins of the Indo-Gre 
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The mediaeval Sürya reliefs of Eastern India usually 
fall under two categories, one showing the god standing in 
the company of his attendants, the other showing him seated 
in padmdsana, the former outnumbering the latter. The 
first group again has more than one variety, some illustrative 
of the earlier tradition in which Dandi, Pingala, Usa, 
Pratyüsa, Aruna and the seven horses are shown on the relief 
beside the lotus-carrying two-armed central figure of Surya 
dressed in udicyavesa (partially subdued in many of them)» 
An early mediaeval Sürya image from Khiching illustrated 
here (Pl. XXX, Fig. 2) is a fine specimen of fhis variety, 
and the Orissan artist deserves high praise for the excellent 
specimen of iconographic art chiselled out by him. This 
relief compares very favourably with the many elaborate 
standing Sürya figures of Bengal and Bihar of the Pala and 
Sena times in which the composition is overcrowded with 
accessory figures and other details. The latter are very 
often profusely ornamented, the stela (the back-slab, 
prabhavalt) is usually pointed with the Kirttimukha design 
on its top centre, and the ' companions ' (besides those men- 
tioned above the others are his several queens, Rajni 
Niksubha, Chaya, Suvarccasa, the earth-goddess Mahasveta) 
of the main deity are arranged in several parallel layers by his 
side.’ A comparison of another Khiching Surya relief 


this time of the much rarer variety of seated Sun god, with ^ 


a similar type of image from north Bengal (Bairhatta,, 
Dinajpur), will also give more credit to the unknown artist 
of a corner of Orissa. The former depicts the two-armed 
Sun god, seated in padmásana on a double-petalled lotus-with 
his two hands holding full blossomed lotuses by their stalks ; 
the god wears à conical crown, ear-rings, necklace and other 
orn aments; the udicyavesa is just faintly suggested by the 
artist; Aruna driving the seven horses 1s the only accessory 
The x expression 
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: seldom found in such other reliefs of Eastern India. The 


Bairhatta inscribed sculpture of seated Sürya on the other 
hand (c. 12th century A.D., the Khiching figure is at least 
2^ a century or two earlier) is comparatively heavy and crude 
-9* in its style and execution, and the whole composition is 
crowded with the seated male attendants (Dandi and 
x Pingala), the standing female companions of the god and 
the miniature figures of the eight other ' grahas ', four on 
his either side; the pedestal inscription describes the god as 
' remover of all diseases ' (samasta-rogindm hartta).’ 
The Western Indian images of Surya, though stylistically 
* different from their Eastern Indian counterparts, resemble 
the latter in the broad outlines of their iconography. One 
of the earliest extant Sürya images of the South Indian 
variety belongs to the Parasuriamesvar Temple at Gudim- 
$4 allam (near Renigunta in North Arcot). It stands bare- . 
footed on a pedestal on which neither Aruna nor the seven 
X horses are shown ; the upper part of the body is left bare, 
* and there are no attendants; the hands of the god raised to 
the level of the shoulders hold two lotus buds (the sculpture 
is of about the seventh century A.D.). Many other Sürya 
y ligures of south India of a later period show almost similar 
iconographie traits, and Rao after a careful comparison of 
~ ‘the Sun images of Northern and Southern India arrived at . "mu 
some generalisations." Rao's observations are more or less 
correct, though there are exceptions which may prove the 
rule. The difference in the iconographic presentations of the 
Sun god in the two halves of India may probably be partially ` 
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explained by the remark that whatever importance the Sun 
cult enjoined in the Pallava and later periods in south India 
was not due to the East Iranian form of Sun worship, and 
the cult itself was not much in vogue there.’ 
Dvadasadityas have been variously enumerated in 
different texts. The Visnudharmottara does not name and 
deseribe them individually, but simply says that ' the twelve 
Adityas should be given the form of Sürya '. Gopinath Rao 
summarises in a tabular form the description of the 
Jvadasadityas as incorporated in the — Visrakarmasastra 
(op. cit., Vol. I, p. 310), but in his table all of them are 
shown as four-armed. The text quoted bv him, however, 
explicitly savs that two of them, Pusan and Visnu are to be 
shown as two-armed.* Separate images of these Adityas 
are very rare; they are usually shown carved on the sides 
and top of the detached frames (most probably set up behind 
the image of the Sun god) or on the prabhivali of the Sürya 
ड image. The architectural frame in the Junagadh Museum 
shows two-armed figures of Sürya carrying lotuses in separate 
niches, three on either side and five on the top (eleven in 
all). Barring the central figure on the top, which is shown 
seated with Osa and Pratyüsa on either side, all the other 
ten are shown standing and attended by other female com- 
* panions. Four of the Navagrahas, probably Sukra and 
Sani and certainly Rahu and Ketu, are also placed on the 
top. 'The eleven Adityas together with the missing central 
/ figure of Sürya would make up the requisite number. 
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Rao is silent about the images of Revanta, probably 
because they are almost unknown in Southern India. 
Revanta is one of the sons of Sirya, some of the others being 
Yama, the ASvins, and Manus (the present and the future) 
The worship of this god seems fo have been much in vogue 
in Eastern India.’ The Kaliküpurüna describes his figure 
and says, that he should be worshipped either in an image, 
or a water-vessel, at the gates according to the rites of sun 
worship (Ch. V. 49). The worship of the god was also 
known at Gujrat, as proved by Saárngadeva's inscription from 
Vanthli (Ep. Indica, Vol. X, Luders List, No. 624). "The 
Brhatsamhità lays down that ' Revanta riding on horse 
back is (shown) engaged with his companions in the sport 
of hunting’ (Ch. 57, V. 56); the Visuudharmottara simply 
says that ' the Lord Revanta should be like Sürya, (and) 
on the back of a horse ' (Bk. III, Ch. 70, V. 53). The 
Ghatnagar (Dinajpur) black basalt image of this god (now 
in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum) presents him in a 
very interesting manner. The booted god rides on horse- 
back holding a whip in his right hand and the reins in his 
left, with an attendant holding an umbrella over his head; 
two robbers are near him, one ready to attack him from the 
front, the other from a tree-top behind. The pedestal shows 
a woman standing, a devotee, a man with a sword and 
shield about to attack a woman cutting a fish with a fish- 
knife; on the right corner of the partially broken stele 
appears a dwelling house with a couple inside it (P. XXIX, 
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position ^. (Bibliotheca Edition, eh, 109, vv. 25-3). Some 

sections of the Ghatnagar relief seem to typify peaceful 

home life, while others, the perils of life. It may be noted, 

incidentally that the motif of “a woman cutting a fish ' also 

occurs in the pedestal of the Hanti image in the Dacca 

Museum." In a very indifferently preserved image of this 

god recovered from an old tank at Badkamta (Tippera), and 

now in the Dacca Museum Collection, he is shown on horse- 

back with a drinking vessel in his right band, accompanied 

by musicians and other male and female attendants, and 

even retriever dogs. Mrgayai (hunting) is æ royal sport 

(ryasana) in which revelries were a common feature. 

Several sculptures exactly similar to the Badkamta relief 

hailing from Bihar and now in the collection of the Indian 

Museum, Calcutta, were at first wrongly identified as 

: Kalki, the future incarnation of Visnu, but their correct 

identity was suggested by B. B. Bidyabinod (J.A.S.B., 
1909, pp; 391-92, Pl. XXX). | 

The worship of the Navagrahas was and is still much 

in vogue in different parts of India, especially Eastern 

India. The Y4jfiavaliyasitra (Bombay edition, 1592, 

p. 89) lays down that the qrahayajra should be performed by 

one who desired peace and prosperity, ample rains (for his 

. crops), long life and nourishment, and (by him) who wants 

to harm his enemies; the figures of Surya, Soma (moon), 

the son of the Earth (Mangala, Mars), the son of Soma 

| (Budha, Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), 

Sani (Saturn), Rahu and Ketu should be made of copper, 

erystal, red sandal (wood), gold (in the case of Budha and 

Brhaspati), silver, iron, lead and bell-metal respectively ; 

or fisures should be drawn on eanvas in their respec- 

n mandalas made of scented paste (sandal 

hese are of the lepajd variety as noticed in 

व ok). This text as well as many other 

snudharmottara, Agnipurdna, Amsumad- 
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manner, and the extant Navagraha reliefs containing their 
separate and group representations often depict them in 
different manner. Stone slabs with the figures of these 
" grahas ', usually standing and rarely seated, were used as 
architectural pieces in mediaeval temples of different parts 
of India. This mediaeval convention did undoubtedly serve 
as a prophylactic measure for the safety of the temples. A 
late Gupta fragmentary sandstone relief from Sarnath (now 
exhibit No. 1536 in the Indian Museum) contains the figures 
of four ' planets ', Brhaspati, Sukra, Sani and Rabu. All 
are two-armed, the first three standing in graceful poses, 
while the fierce-looking Rahu is shown only up to the breast 
with a grinning face, round protruding eyes, hair tied up 
in à bunch of spiral coils rising upwards (pingalordhakesa). 
Brhaspati, Sukra and Sani have each a balo behind his 
head, and a rosary in his right hand, while the left hands 
of the first two hold a water-pot, Sani's left hand being 
broken; Ketu is not shown in it, as Rahu whose hands are 
in the ' tarpana mudrd, occupies the (extreme) end of the 
carved slab (Pl. XXXI, Fig. 1). Thus, the slab seems to 
have contained the figures of eight ‘ grahas ' only (the 
figures of the first four being broken away), and this seems 
to have been the earlier convention in architectural use of 
these ' planets ', Ketu being a later addition. This observa- 


tion is borne out by the evidence of the Siva temples of- 


Bhuvanesvar (Orissa). The lintel slabs: of all the earlier 
such shrines of the Bhauma-Kara period there contain only 


the figures of eight ' grahas ', Ketu making his appearance. 


the architraves from the Gafiga period onwards.’ In 
some of the later such slabs (specially hailing gy n Benga 

. the group representation begins with the figure of Ganapa 
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‘Planets ' standing in graceful pose on lotus pedestals, 
holding their respective attributes in their hands, with 
Ganega in the beginning; Brhaspati alone is shown with a 
beard, their respective cognizances being carved below the 
long double-petalled lotus. The beautifully designed long 
rectangular slab with the main figures inset in very 
high relief, appears to prove that the composition was 
an object for regular worship in times of grahaydga, 
and not a ‘door-piece ' (Pl. XXXI, Fig. 2). A unique 
mode of representing the ' grahas ' is found in the twelve- 
spoked wheel, the Navagraha-cakra, found anrong the ruins 
of Khiching. The twelve-spoked wheel rests on its side on 
a lotus pedestal; inside the broad rim are arranged the 
figure of the nine ' Planets ', Surya seated in the top centre, 
Rahu and Ketu on either side in the bottom, on the sides 
are carved one above the other the six other ‘ grahas 
three on either side; in the centre of the wheel is a three- 
faced (?) four-armed figure seated in padmasana with its 
front hands in the dhydnamudra, the objects in the back. 
hands being indistinct (it may stand for Brahma, i.e., 
Dhata or Vidhatà) ; flames issue from the rim of the wheel 
(Pl. XXX, Fig. 1). This sculpture also seems to have been 
a regular objeet of worship like the Kankandighi relief 








CHAPTER XI 
CULT Icons 
SIVA AND SAKTI 
Siva 


Siva is One of the most influential members of the 
orthodox Brahmanical triad. Though he is specially asso- 
ciated with the act of samhara (destruction) or pralaya (ab- 
sorption) in the Hindu concept of Trinity, an exclusive wor- 
shipper of Siva thinks him no less associated with the other 
two acts of srsti (creation) and sthiti (preservation) generally 
attributed to Brahma and Visnu, the other members of the 
triad. Siva is also endowed with the acts of anagraha or 
prasdda (' conferment of grace ') and tirobhdva (* power of 
coneealment ' or ' obscuration ). These collectively make 
up his five-fold activities (paficakrtyas), and his numerous 
manifestations according to his worshippers are connected 
with the performance of one or other of them for their edi- a 
fication and benefit. Siva is also described in the early and °. 
mediaeval Brahmanical texts as the originator and the best 

4 exponent of various arts amd accomplishments, such as those 
| of deep concentration (yoga), expounding (vyakhyana) the E 
astra (the various āgamas were revelations from him), music, 

dancing, etc. He has also been conceived as the lord of all 
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XHI, 17, which enumerates more than one thousand names 
of Siva—-Sivasahasranüma). A careful analysis of some 
of these epithets only will prove that this god-concept in its 
developed phase arose out of the commingling of many such 
concepts current among different ethnic units of India or 
among the different branches of the same ethnic stock. 
/Vhe epic or Purāņic Siva undoubtedly had his Vedic and 
pre-Vedic counterparts or prototypes. Rudra was the Vedie 
counterpart of Siva, and the Vedie-Brahmanic characterisa- 
tion of Rudra enunciates how many of the traits of the god 
are inherent in the one hundred names of Rudrá enumerated 
in the Satarudriya text of the Sukla Yajurveda of the 
Vajasaneyi school (Va@jasaneyi Sanihitd, Ch. 16)/ The 
association of Rudra with the hills (one of his names in this 
context is Giritra or ' one who lives in the hills '), his dual 
nature of a terrific as well as a pacifie god, his use of animal- 
hide as his garment (Arttivdsa), the crown of snail-shell like 
jatds on his head (Kapardi), etc., are emphasised by these 
epithets or names which were the roots of many 
mythologies elaborately narrated in the epic and Puranie 
literature.’ / The worship of a god similar in some respects 
to the Puranic Siva seems to have been well in vogue among 
the early Indus Valley people. ‘The name of this pre-Vedie 
prototype is not now known to us, but Rudra continued to 
be one of the principal names of Siva in the epics and 
Puranas. In the Vedic texts of earlier strata the word Siva 
occurs as one of the attributive epithets of several Vedic gods, 
and not of Rudra in particular. In such uses of:the word, its 
originalsense of ' auspicious ' is retained, and it is only in 










edi je la edic literature that it is used as a proper name. 


‘etagvatara Upanisad, a theistic text extolling the 
ories of Rudra, uses the word Sina several times as one of 
e varioi "s ame The Saikhydyana, Kausitaki 

se such names as Siva, Rudra-Siva, 
a for denoting this great god 
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as the Svetasvatara Upanisad also does. Weber suggested 
long ago that such epithets like Mahadeva, ISina, etc., of 
this god © involving quite a special prominence of the deity as 
compared with the other gods indicated a sectarian worship’. 
Considering the myths about the origin and growth of the 
concept of Rudra, Aufrecht also observed that * the period of 
the Brahmanas was one when the old polytheism was in a 
condition of decline and the new faith which presents itself 
in Indian religious history as Saivism was gaining ground." * 
frre Atharvaveda presupposes the rise of Rudra to the posi- 
tion of the supreme god, for it assigns various such epithets 
to him as Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Mahadeva and 
Tsana. The Satapatha and Kausitaki Brahmanas add Asani 
to this list thus making their number eight (inclusive of 
Rudra), each four of which typify his two aspects, ghore 
(terrific) and saumya (peaceful). Thus, Rudra, Sarva 
‘arrow-wielder), Ugra and Asani characterise his destruc- 
tive aspect, while Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva and Tsana, 
his beneficent one. Such well-known names of Puranic 
Siva as Sambhu and Samkara indicative of his beneficent 
nature occur as so many epithets of Rudra as early as in the 
Satarudriya which also contains epithets descriptive of the 
dark and fierce aspects of the god,/ 

Tt is not possible for us to determine the exact date of 
the complete emergence of the cult centering round Rudra- 
Siva. The process of its evolution was undoubtedly gradual 
and several literary data of the pre-Christian period seem to 
indicate the stages of its growth and development. Panini 
imn one of his Sütras (IV. 1. 112) seems to refer to the followers 
. or worshippers of Siva. The aphorism (Siradibhyon) mean 

that ‘the affix an comes in the sense of a descendant, after 
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the names Siva, etc." The word Saiva, thus formed, may 
be presumed to denote ' a worshipper of Siva ', as the same 
significance was attached to it in the Mahabhasya.{ Patanjali 
refers to Siva as well as Rudra several times. Rudra is 
twice described as the god to whom animals are sacrificed 
(pasund Rudram yajate), and in two other passages the medi- 
cinal herbs of Rudra are called auspicious (Sita Rudrasya 
bhesajt).2 / It has already been noted in Chapter IX of this 
book that Siva is mentioned as one of the folk divinities 
(laukika devatas) in the Mahabhasya (supra, p. 338). | But it is 
interesting to note in this connection that one of the earliest 
clear references to a Saiva sect is to be found in this text. 
While commenting on Panini’s Sūtra, V. 2. 36 (ayahsila- 
dandajinabhyam thakthanau), Patanjali mentions the Siva- 
bhagavatas who carried an iron lance (igyahsulikal). He 
further observes that because this type of a sectarian devotee 
seeks to obtain his desire by violent means, the fulfilment of 
which should be sought for by mild ways, he is called 
üyahéülikah (Keilhorn, op. cit., Vol. 11, pp. 387-88)) 
Though the commentator does not comment on the term 
dandajina in the Sütra, it is apparent that a staff (danda) 
and a hide (ajima) were also the characteristic marks of a 
Siva-bhagavata who was an agahisnlika and at the same time 
i dandajinika. These characteristic traits of the exclusive 
worshippers of Siva should be compared with those of the 
Sibae (or Siboi), a tribe living in a part of the Panjab during 
the time of Alexander's invasion. The Sibae are des- 
cribed by Curtius, Diodorus and other classical writers as 
dressed in animal skins, having clubs for their weapons, and 
branding with the mark of a club their oxen and mules. "The 
religious association of this Panjab tribe with Siva appears 
to be substantiated by Patanjali who, while commenting on 
the Varttikas on Panini’s Sūtra, IV. 2. 104 (avyayat tyap) 


refers to the Udieyagrama (‘ northern village `) Sivapura or 
—— 396-97). 
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Mahàámáyüri, one of the five great mantra-formulas of 
northern Buddhism, composed sometime before the 4th 
century A.D. (it was translated into Chinese four times 
between the 4th and the Sth centuries A.D.), refers to the 
tutelary deity of the āhāra (district town) of Sivapura as 
Siva. Sylvain Levi long ago connected Sivapura of this 

z Buddhist text with Udieyagrima of Patañjali (Journal 
Asiatique, 1915, pp. 37, 70). Tt can legitimately be inferred 
from all these data that there lived in parts of Northern India 
exclusive worshippers of Siva even long before the time of 
Patanjali. 

( The Siva-bhágavatas of Patanjali seem to have had 
some association with the Pasupatas referred to in later texts 
and inscriptions. The Nürayaniva section of the Maha- 
bhürata enumerates five systems such as Samkhya, Yoga, 
Pancaratra, Veda and the Pāśupata. It describes the  .* 
teacher of the last as Siva-Srikantha, the lord of Uma, the 
master of spirits, and the son of Brahmadeva (Sántiparvan, 
Chs. 64-7). This may or may not imply the existence in 

* history of a possible human founder of the religious system 
developing round Siva. But Purānic and inseriptional data 
undoubtedly refer to a human being, Lakulisa by name, an 
inhabitant of ancient Kayarohana (modern Karvan in the 
Kathiawar Peninsula), who became intimately re pe oci; 
with the growth and development of the Pasupata culty 
Mathura stone inscription of the time of Chandragupta IT — - 
(G.E. 61=381 A.D.) helped D. R. Bhandarkar to assign « 
to Lakuli£a (described in the Purinas as the 28th and the 
last incarnation of Siva) a date in the first half of the 
ry A.D. Such a date would not justify us in des 
him as the originator or founder of the 3 
the Pasuy — 
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systematiser of the system, and not as its actual founder.’ ) 


The great drive he gave to the pre-existing worship of Siva- 
Pasupati according to the already accepted tenets was conti- 
nued afterwards; his four immediate disciples, Kugika, 
Mitra, Garga and Kaurusya, are traditionally regarded as 
the expounders of four sub-sects branching out of the Paéu- 
pata system. That KuSsika and others were not legendary 
figures seems to be proved by the fact that Arya Uditacarya, 
the donor in the Mathura inscription noted above, describes 
himself as tenth in apostolic succession from — Kusika 
(IKKusilüd-das$amah). Lakulisa composed a work called 
Paüncárthavidyd, a passage from which is quoted by 
Madhaviachirya in his Sarvadarganasamgraha. It lays down 
that ‘a Pagupata should bathe thrice a day, should lie upon 
dust (or ashes), and oblation is an observance divided into six 
members '. In the Atharcasiras Upanisad, a sectarian 
work devoted to the exaltation of Rudra (Siva)'s glory, the 
Püsupatavrata is described as consisting of besmearing the 
initiate’s body with ashes in conjunction with the muttering 
of a mantra. By performing this vow (vrata), the wor- 
shipper of Rudra-Siva has his bonds loosened, and he is 
delivered from the fetters of his individual existence. This 
is Pagupagavimoksana, and it is one of the principal charac- 
teristics of the Pasupata school. "Varühamihira refers to 
the PaSuputas as sabhasma-drijas (cf. supra, p. 230) and 
Hiuen Tsang describes the same sect as ' the ash-besmeared 


— tirthikas ^. The Pasupata Sütras and the commentary on 1t 










Kaundinya —— 1 (works earlier than the Brhatsamhita) not 
: | this vow about the ashes, but also incorporate 
tices of the Pāśupata ritualists, which are of an 
andish character." ( The Kapilikes, tbe Kalàmukhae and 
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similar other Saiva sects of a ghora type were developed at u 
fairly early date from the Pasupata sect as organised by 
Lakulisa, and the peculiar and apparently unsocial and out- 
landish practices of these extreme forms of Saiva sectaries 
appear to be reminiscent of the terrific aspect of Rudra-Siva. 
Literary and inscriptional data of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods give us a glimpse into these rituals which substan- 
tiate to a great extent the associatio j of the ghora forms of 
the god with these extreme schools.’ 

(A brief reference may now be made to the Saiva schools 
of the other'group whose tenets are of a moderate character. 
As a class this group is of a later date, and the tenets of 
most of them are more philosophical than ritualistic 1n 
character. One of the most important and perhaps the 
earliest in this group is the Saiva system, another later and 
developed variety of which was the school of the Suddha- 
Saivas or the Agaminta Saivas. These Saivas are to be 
distinguished from the Vedanta Saivas who made full use of 
the teachings of the Vedas and Upanisads. "The Saivas or 
the Suddha-Saivas, on the other hand, based their tenets 
principally on the Agamas which were, according to them, 
direct revelations from Siva, and thus were of far greater 
importance than the Vedas regarded by them as only ' his 
breath ° (Yasya nisrasitam Vedah).) The Saiva Agamas (28 
in number) enjoin that there are three principles,—the Lord 
(Pati, i.e., Siva), the individual soul (Pasu), and the fetters 
(Paga),— which bind the individual to his mundane existence 
Like the Paficaratra samhitas, the Saiva Agamas discuss the 


igious life. 
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live purifications associated with true worship; Yoga denotes 
the stage at which the individual soul attains communion 
with Siva as a result of the eight usual observances of the 
Yogin; and lastly JAana, the highest stage preparatory to 
final liberation, 1s that of true knowledge which makes the 
individual soul pre-eminently fit for intimate union with 
god.’ Sambhideva, one of the exponents of the school, calls 
it the Siddh@ntagastra, or the true Sastra based upon the 
Mantras revealed by Siva himself. The Samkhya and the 
Yoga systems of philosophy no doubt influenced the tenets 
of the Agamantins, but in the popular presentation of the 
latter women,  Südras and Pratilomas were allowed 
to participate. The holiest Paficiksara Mantra (Namah 
Siváya) of the Saivas could be muttered and meditated on by 
every Sivabhakta, and an initiated Sidra could take part in 
the ritual worship of the Saiva images. Some of the Saiva 
images again, as will be shown later, illustrated in an eso- 
teric manner different sections of the philosophy of this 

school. The other moderate and highly philosophical school 

of Saivism is that which was given shape and developed in 

Kashmir, as the Agamánta aiva school was given final shape 

in the south, at first by Vasugupta and then developed by 

his two pupils Kallata and Sománanda in the 9th century 
à A.D. This school, known as the ‘ Trika ' system, for it also 

dealt with the three categories, Pati, Pasu and Pasa, had 

two branches, Spanda and Pratyabhijia, associated 
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nise truly the identity of his own self with god. But the 
followers of this monistic form of Saivism were not much 
concerned with the worship of Saivite icons which appear 
to have been made much use of in their disciplinary sãdhanñs 
by the Pasupatas and the Saivas. The sect of the Viragaivas 
or Lingayats, which was systematised by Vasava as late as 
the second half of the 12th century A.D. in Southern India, 
did not go in also for image worship ; but the worship of the 
` Ista-Linga ' (the aniconic emblem of the god of their 
choice,—their * istadevatd " Siva), which they used to carry 
on their body, comprised the chief act of divine worship by 
the followers of this sect. "The special class of mediaeval 
Tamil Sivabhaktas, known generally as the Nayanars (or 
Nayanmars), on the other hand, appear to have been mostly 
emotional worshippers of the god, to whom temple-ritual 
was necessary for the outward manifestation of their one- 
souled devotion to their deity. The first seven collections 
of the numerous songs in Tamil composed by them comprised 
the most sacred Devdram hymns sung ceremonially in the 
Saiva shrines of the south. The best honoured among these 
saints was Tirufiinasambandha who appears to have 
flourished in the seventh century A.D. ; he composed as many 
as three hundred and eighty-four hymns known as Padigam. 


There are references in these songs to many south Indian 


Saiva shrines and the particular aspects of the god associated 
with them ; the devotional Saiva hymns composed by Appar, 
Sundaramürti, Manikkavasahar and other saints of the south 


also contain such references. The songs characterise the 
pacific aspect of the god in a loving manner, though in some - 
of them veiled references to his destructive or ugra aspects 
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carved in the different parts of the temples more or less as 
accessory figures. / The Kailasa temple of Ellora, like many 
other Saiva temp " of India, housed the emblem in the main 
sanctum, and the numerous anthropomorphic forms of Siva, 
mostly illustrative of stories associated with the god, were 
arranged in rows in the covered verandas of the quadrangle, 
as a veritable sculpture gallery. It thus behoves us first to 
say something about the real nature of this emblem in its 
earlier phase, and note some details about its developed 
varieties of a comparatively late date. It may be observed 
at the very outset that the principal idea underlying it in its 
most primitive aspect is phallic in character. Gopinath Rao 
demonstrated it clearly by many quotations from several 
Puranas and other early and late texts, as well as by his 
elaborate study of one of the earliest such emblems with the 
figure of Siva carved on it discovered by him at Gudimallam 
(near Renigunta in Andhra State). It has been shown in 
the fourth and fifth chapters of this book how the numismatic 
and glyptie representations of the emblem from the Srd-2nd 
century B.C. to the 4th-5th century A.D. also support the 
hypothesis of Gopinath Rao. Incidental references (0 


phallicism prevailing among the early Indus Valley people 


and to the Vedic deprecation of this practice have also been 
made in the 2nd and 3rd chapters of this book. One of the 
reasons for the hatred of the orthodox Vedists towards the 
Saivas might be traced to this practice, as has been suggested 
by Rao. There is very little doubt that the orthodox section 
of the Hindus at first showed tardiness in giving sanction to 
this practice, and this is proved by the fact that no clear 
reference to the phallic emblem forming a part of the ritu- 
alism of some of their people is found in the older sections 
of their literature. It is only in the epic literature that we 
find for the first time unmistakable evidence of the worship 


t Rao, op. cit., Vol, IT, Pt. I, pp. 55-63, 65-71. His lentification of the 
Due sculpture found at Bhita (near Allababad—it is now in the Lucknow 
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of Siva in his phallic form, and that too in sections 
adjudged as late ones by Indologists.' The reason for the 
earlier non-acceptance of the emblem by a section of the 
Hindus is undoubtedly to be found in its stark realism in the 
early period. But the old ideology about it as a symbol of 
the virile father-god was too strong among a large section of 
the people to be brushed aside and ignored by the less numer- 
ous but more intellectual section. The latter, however, 
appears to have made a compromise. They accepted the 
emblem as the holiest one of Siva, but on one condition, that 
of conventionalising it in such a way that its original realism 
was thoroughly subdued by stages. The gradual change 
started from the Gupta age, the age of cultural renaissance in 
India. So great was this change in the manner of its 
ultimate representation, that some modern scholars thought 
that it was derived from the Buddhist stüpa model." Tt is 
also not quite correct to suppose that it symbolised the union 
of the male and female principle even from its early phase 
True it is that the pitha part of the comparatively late Siva- 
lingas of the conventionalised shape is often described as the 
arghya or yoni (the female principle) in many late texts ; 
but Tantricism had developed to a great extent when they 
were written, and the projecting portion of the pitha really 
served the very useful purpose of draining off the water pro- 
fusely poured on its top to some distance from 1ts base. 
Archaeological data also conclusively support these 
ons. One of the earliest extant realistic emblems of 
ix Siva is the Gudimallam Linga just mentioned. Carved out 
1 iss of hard igneous stone of a dark brown colour with some 
=e polish, it abruptly stands five feet above the floor level (there«is 
pedestal) and is almost a foot in thickness The nut is 
differentiated from the shaft by a decp slanting groove cut near 
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the top, and the front part of the shaft bears on it the two- 
armed figure of Siva in high relief standing on the shoulders 
of the crouching figure of Apasmirapurusa. It may be 
incidentally noted that the urdahvalinga sign usually found 
on Siva figures of the post-Christian period is not emphasised 
(the * organ ' shown downwards is, however clearly dis- 
cernible through the somewhat diaphanous drapery), and the 
Sivalinga is fixed in a hole cut into the floor. Siva holds 
in his right hand a ram, and in his left a small water vessel 
with a battle-axe resting on his left shoulder (Pl. XXXI, 
Fig. 5). The exhibit No. H. 1 in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum described as a ' Linga with a broadened 
top ' 18 a realistic type of this emblem from the north, but 
without the figure of Siva on its shaft. This red sandstone 
sculpture comes from the Mathura region. The nut is 
clearly demarcated from the shaft bv the broadening of the 
top from a slanting groove cut round the junction of the 
shaft and the nut, and there is a decorative band in the 
middle of the latter; it is of the Kushan period. Another 
huge stone Sivalihga in the Mathura Museum collection 
(measuring as much as 200 cm.) is divided into three 
sections : (1) a roughly square undressed lower portion, 
(2) the round middle section with its girth shortening up- 
wards, and (3) the tapering round nut broader than the top 
portion of the middle section. ‘The nut is distinctly marked 


-on one side of its lower end by a dentate groove helping to 


suggest some realism. The suggestiveness is, however, 
somewhat subdued here, and it is evidently of a httle later 
date. With the passing of time, the process of conven- 
tionalisation made much advance, and the stages of its rapid 
progress can be seen in any assortment of the phalli 
representative of different periods. The Karamdanda 
inscribed Sivalihga of the time of Kumaragupta I (Gupta 
year 117) illustrates an early stage in this process. 
Gopinath Rao gives an exhaustive account of the various 
ypes of Sivalingas and their classifications on the basis of 
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some observations on a few of the types, for it will be 
impossible for me to incorporate much about the individual 
groups of Saiva emblems and images in the first part of Chap- 
ter XI of this book. «i he Makutágama classifies the Sthira- 
lingas (acala or dhruva, i.e., immovable or permanently 
fixed) into four classes, the Daivika, the Arsaka, the Ganapa 
and the Mánusa, whereas the Kümikaágama groups them 
under six heads,—the Svayambhuva, the Daivika, the 
Arsaka, the Ganapatya, the Mànusa and the Banalingas. 
Students of iconography are not much concerned with most of 
these classes, the last two only of the second list being neces- 
sary for study. The Banalingas are natural objects like the 
Salagramas, and are also fished out of a particular river-bed 
like the latter. They are mostly picked up from the river Reva 
or Narmada, one of the seven most sacred rivers of the 
Hindus, as the Sālagrāmas (specially associated with 
Vaisnavism) are procured from the bed of the Gandaki, a 
tributary of the Ganges in the north. These are the types 
of emblems which many Saivas carry on their body and offer 
daily worship to them. The Manusa or manmade lingas 
from the largest group of the Sthiralingas, and are made 
up of three parts known as Brahmabhaga, Visnubhaga and 
Rudrabhaga.' The first is the square lowest section, the 
second, the octagonal middle one, while the third or the 
topmost one is generally cylindrical. Rudrabhiga is known 
also by the name of Püjabhaga, for the offerings of water 
fiower and other objects are usually put on its top; the two 





the ground. The Brhatsamhitd, though it does not give jus 
the names of these sections, supplies us the same informati nfor ( 
and adds one more to the effect that the periphery of 
pindika or pithika would be the same as the height 
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cylindrical portion." It should be noted that the author 

does not refer to the original phallic character of the 
emblem, and it is presumable that either its full conventiona- 
lisation had taken place by his time or more probably he did 

not want to say anything about it. The carving of certain 

lines technically known as brahmasütras on the Rudrabhiga 

of the emblem is enjoined in some later iconographie texts 

this is nothing but a device to demarcate the nut from the 

shaft. It is interesting to note that according to Makutá- 
qama, the brahmasütra design is not to be shown in the 
Daivika and Arsaka Lingas, i.e., those associated with the 
Devas and the divine Rsis ; but it must be present on Manusa 
Lingas which are made by human hands according to canons 
laid down in Saiva Sastras (Sivasastroktamürgena $irovarta- 

naya yutam| Brahmasitra samadyuktametanmanusamucyate). 

. In some Sivalingas of the early mediaeval period the 
brahmasütra lines are incised, but in many later specimens 

they are seldom emphasised. The Manusa lingas are 
grouped under various heads on the basis of different criteria. 

One method is based on the measurements of the three sec- 

tions of the emblem, the names varying as their proportions 
differ; some of these names are Sarvasama, Vardhamana, 
Svastika, Sarvadegika, Trairāśika, ete. Several classes of 

. Sivalingas are distinguished by such names as Dhiüriülinga 
AstottaraSatalinga or Sahasralinga, chiefly on the basis of 
the different ways of modelling their Rudrabhaga. If the 
ylindrical shaft of a Manusalinga has fluted facets, it is 
called Dharalinga, the number of the vertical flutes accord- 

ing to the Suprabhedagama being five, seven, nine, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty-four and twenty-eight (Pafcadhdrassapta- 
navadvddasadharakah| Dhdarassodasavimésacca trirasti- 
— vüstávin The flutes on such emblems served the 
ry * of draining the water poured on their top, which 
hat jet ch. 57, 534: Lingasya eyttaparidhim dairghyendsitrya 
hajet | Mile nom tu Pi madhye tvastāsri vritamatak |! 
ac ira tu pindikaévabhre | Drtyocchrayena sama 


tpala clearly explains — of the last line iu 
ी | dairghyam làcatpramünam samantatah 
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then was ejected through the nila projection of the pithikà — e 
Phe Astottarasata- and the Sahasra-lingas, as their names 

indicate, are those on the Rudrabhiga of which are carved 

IOS or 1000 emblems by the incision of parallel horizontal 

and vertical lines, and by chamfering the edges of the 

resultant criss-cross sections, Multiple representations of 

the emblem are regarded as very pious by a Saiva devotee, 
and sometimes 108 Sivalingas designated by 108 of the 
numerous names of Mahadeva are installed in concentric 
rows of separate shrines. Mukhalingas constitute another 
class of Manusalingas, conventional in character, and as a 
class much later than the types of the realistic lingas like 
Gudimallam (the Dháürà-, Astottaragata- and Sahasra-lingas 
are also of later origin). They denote those emblems which 
show on their Rudra- or Paji-bhigas one or more human faces 
(the faces standing for one or more aspects of Siva). The — 
Küranügama lays down that * the face should be 13} ahgulas 
in length, and the number of the faces should be 5, 4, 3 or 1 ; 
Mukhalinga with four faces should have them facing four 
quarters, a three-faced one should not have à face on its back, 
and a one-faced one should have the face placed a little high 
up . ‘There is also some textual injunction about the num- 
ber of faces being determined by the iumber of doors of the 
central shrine. But it is doubtful whether it was always ७ 
2 followed. The Rüpamandana writes about three-, one- 
|.  — four-faced Mukhalingas; ‘ in a one-faced type the face should — 


— Ina four-faced variety, tack and 
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+ should be noted that though the Küranüqama refers to a 
five-faced Sivalinga by the epithet «oránanam (fara means 
arrow, and the number of Cupid's arrows is five), it does not 
refer to the position of the fifth. face. The Ritpamandana 
does not mention such a type, for the fifth, ie., the Taina 
face, is beyond the ken even of the Yogis (paficamam cea 
tathesinam yogindmapyagocaram). The extant specimens of 
Mukhalingas usually show one, three and four faces carved 
on the Pūjābhāga or Rudrabhága; they hail from all parts 
of India, and the earliest of them seldom goes prior to the 
early Gupta period. Exhibit No, 42 in We Lucknow 
Museum is an interesting specimen of the Ekamukha type ; 
the realism is very much subdued (it is of the Gupta period), 
and it is curious to note that the third eye is horizontally 
placed in the centre of the forehead (in the heads of Siva the 

= position of the third eye is usually vertical, Indra s third 
eye being shown horizontally). Though no text known to 

me describes a Dvimukha Linga, one sculpture in the collec- 

tion of the Mathura Museum seems to me to represent this 
variety. The third eye (placed here also horizontally) and 

the jut@mukuta on the two Janiform heads on the shaft 
apparently establish the identity of the sculpture; the faces 
curiously enough, have moustaches. One unique variety in 

ps red sandstone (also in the Mathura Museum collection) con- 
sists of four shafts joined together, with one face on the top 
section of each of them; there appears to have been some 
attempt to demarcate the nut from the shaft, but the result 
has not been sufficiently realistic. The hair of the four 
heads is arranged differently. Diskalkar describes it as a 
Bani — ha Linga d dates it in the first century A.D., 
ds mo certainty whether there ever was> another 
the top of the ga re, and on stylistic and other 
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human as well as phallic form. Coomaraswamy illustrates 
an interesting Mathura sculpture of the late Kushan period 
in which a four-armed standing figure of Siva is carved on 
one side of a long pillar like emblem; the natural hands of 
the god are shown in abhaya and katyavalambita poses 
while the added ones are raised and placed on his jatüs (op 
cit., Fig. 68). References to the presence of Siva on columna: 
ltars are to be found in the earlier sections of the 
Mahābhārata. Thus, in its Kiratarjuniya episode, Arjuna 
is described as worshipping Bhava (Siva) with a garland 
after making. an earthen altar (as the divine symbol) (IT. 39. 
65—Saranyam Saranam gated  bhagacantam — pinükinam | 
Mrmmayam — sthandilam — krtvà — málienapüjayadbhavam). 
A$vatthümàü, on his nocturnal journey to the Pandava camp 
to murder the five Pandava brothers, is confronted by 
gigantic figure at the gate; he then invokes the aid of Siva, 
his patron deity, and there appears before him a huge golden 
altar with all-spreading flames of fire on it.' This eoncept 
of the sudden appearance of a flaming golden altar or pillar - 
before Asvatthama leads one to the consideration of the 
Lingodbhavamürti of Siva. The mythology connected with 
this type of Saiva image, a combination of the god's human 
as well as his columnar form (he is also called Sthann), 
relates how Brahma and Visnu were at one time disputing 
their individus] elaims for the creation of the क 
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importance to that of himself. This theme, undoubtedly 
evincing à sectarian bias, was very much popular with the 
Indian artists of the early and late mediaeval periods. Rao 
has illustrated three reliefs in illustration of this theme, 
from Conjeevaram, llora and Ambar Mangalam. The 
Chola sculpture being illustrated here is from the Brhadisvara 
Temple of Tanjore; it depicts the story in the usual but a 
summary manner. "Phe worshipping figures of Brahma 
and Siva on -either side of the flaming pillar as in the 
sculpture from Dasavatara cave Ellora (Rao, op. cit., 
Vol, Il, Pl. XIV, Fig. 1) are absent; but thé four-armed 
CandraSekharamürti of Siva with parasu and mrga in his 
back hands, the front ones being in the abhaya and katya- 
valanibita poses, is beautifully carved inside an elliptical 
cavity on the surface of the column which is decorated with 
a festoon design on its top.  Branma is shown flying up in 
its top left corner, and the boar-faced Visnu is depicted 
; burrowing down below (Pl. XXXI, Fig. 4). The south 
Indian reliefs of Diùñgodbhavamūrtī are usually of the Ellora 
and Tanjore types. The motif is not very common in 
Northern India, but reference may be made here to one 
very interesting sculpture illustrating the theme, which is 
now in the collection of the. Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 
The long slender column on which Siva’s figure is depicted 
has the figures of Brahmi and Visnu depicted on its sides 
in the act of soaring upwards and coming downwards respec- 
tively, and there are some accessory figures clustering round 
the central object; Brahmi and Visnu are again shown as 
A respectful attendants of Siva (J-I.S.0.A., Vol. IX, Pl. X) 
i The emblem itself enshrined in the main sanctum of many 
south Indian shrines looks like a huge column of a very 
asp —— cf. those in Brhadīśvara Temple, Tanjore, 
— — Ksitilinga at Siva-Kanchi, Jyotirlinga at Tiruvanamalai, 
ee TE be incidentally suggested here that the erec- 
or upright stones to commemorate one's 
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something to do with the growth and development of the 
phallic cult in India ) 

The aniconic and aniconic-iconic forms of Siva have 
been discussed at some length in the preceding pages, and 
jt 15 now time to study some of his representations in his 
two-, four- or multi-armed human forms, occasionally show 
ing more than one head. These images can first be classi- 
fied under two broad heads, those depicting his ugra or ghora 
(terrific) aspect, and the others illustrating his sawmya or 
santa (peaceful) one. Each of these groups again can be 
generally subdivided under two broad heads on the basis of 
their illustrating myths commonly associated with the god, 
or not. Those that are not primarily associated with any 
particular Sivaite story retain the early form, an idea about 
which we can have from the many representations of the 
god on ancient Indian coins and seals. Such images of the 
peaceful category have been given various names mainly of 
a descriptive character in the iconographic texts collected in 
the Saiva Agamas. Thus names like Candragekhara, Uma- 
sahita, Alingana Candrasekhara, Vrsavahana,. Sukhasana, 
Uma-Mahegvara, Somü-Skanda, ete., explain the different 
varieties of Saiva images. The first three in this list depict. 
the god standing either alone or in company with his consort 
Uma (actually embracing her), while the second three depict 
him as seated in ease either alone or accompanied by Uma 
and sometimes by both Umi and Skanda (sa-Uma-Skanda > 
Somü-Skanda). Other graceful or placid of Siva are 
described in the various Saiva Agamas under such names as 
Daksinamürti and Nrtyamürti, etc., which portray the god 
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musical instruments, expounding the śñstras, and practising 
the Yoga. Siva Nataraja (the ‘king of the dancers ') 
dances various types of dance, such as Nadinta or Tandava, 
Lalita, Lalitatilaka, Katisama, Talasamsphotita, ete., the 
karanas of which are described in Bharata's Natyasástra. 
Siva as the greatest teacher of yoga, of vind (lute or gourd 
with strings), of jidna (knowledge) and Avyakhyana (ex- 
pounding the Sistras) is known by such names as Yoga- 
Daksinamurti, Vinaidhara-Daksinamirti, %Jiana-Daksini- 
mūrti and Vyakhyina-Daksinamirti. Another group of 
images depicting his placid aspect, but not any particular 
mythology, are his Ardhanarisvara and  Hari-Hara or 
Haryarddha forms which attempt to emphasise in a way the 
syncretism of the central deities of different cults, Saiva, 
Sikta and Vaisnava. Some Saiva images, mostly evolved 
in south India in mediaeval times, are intended to illustrate 
in an esoteric manner some of the principal tenets of 
Agamünta Saivism or Suddha Saivism; they are known by 
such names as Sadasivamirti, Maha-Sadisivamirti and 
Mahesamürti. Lastly, mention should also be made of the 
image of his ' twenty-eighth incarnation ', Lakulisía who, 
as we have already shown earlier, was responsible for syste- 
matising the Pasupata creed.  Lakuliéa images are very 
seldom found in’ Southern India, but they are frequent in 
Orissa in the east and Gujrat and Kathiawar Peninsula in 
the west. 

The images of the ghora or ugra form, which are not 
associated with any particular story narrating the exploits of 
Siva, can be called Bhairava, Aghora, Raudra-Pasupata, 
Virabhadra, Virupiksa, and Kankala, Bhairava is some- 
times described as Brahmagiragcchedakamiirti (of Siva) 
in some of the Puranas and Saiva Agamas ; these texts try to 
explain this aspect of Siva as cutting off one of the heads of 
the polycephalous Brahma, for his alleged sins and iniqui- 
ties. But there is very little tangible connection between 
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Asitinga, Ruru, Canda, Krodha, Unmatta-Bhairava, 
Kapila, Bhisana and Sarihāra respectively. They are the 
consorts or guardians of the sixty-four Yoginis mentioned in 
the Tantric texts. The particular type of Bhairava usually 
found in Northern India goes by the name of Batuka 
C youthful °) Bhairava. He is nude, terrific in appearance 
with protruding fangs, rolling and round eyes, and his hands 
hold such objects as a sword, a khatvanga, a Sila or a kapala 
he usually wears wooden sandals, and is often shown accom- 
panied by à dog. A less terrific t pe of image of the 
deity is his Kankalamuürti, in which he carries on the prongs 
of his trident, the skeleton of Visvaksena, the gate keeper of 
Visnu, who was killed by Siva for his refusal to admit him 
into the presence of Visnu. Such images of the late 
mediaeval period are comparatively common in Southern 
India. Bhiksatanamürti of Siva, mythologically associated 
with the Kankalamirti, is, however, of a placid type. It 
shows the god as a wandering youth of the untouchable 
order, usually nude, holding a kapála in one of his hands 
and is sometimes accompanied by a frisking deer. 

_ Before a brief account is given of the other broad group 
of Saiva icons, both of the saumya : gra type, which very 
characteristically illustrate stories connected with Siva per- 
forming acts of anugraha (grace) or samhara (destruction), 
It is necessary to study a few reliefs of the e and la 
mediaeval period, representing the ‘ non-mytholopica 
groups of Saiva icons. Gopinath Rao describes three 

of Candrasekharamirtis as the Kevalamürti, the Umisabita- 
mūrti and the Alinganamuürti on the basis of Amsu ü- 
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Sekharamuürtis, the god either stands with Uma by his side 
or he lovingly embraces his consort. Siva is called by this 
name for the presence of the crescent moon on his jatas 
(Candrasekhara, Sasankasekhara), and in these mediaeval 
south Indian images he holds parasu and mrga in his back 
right and left hands respectively, his front ones being shown 
in the abhaya and the varada poses (cf. the passage in his 
dhydna: — parasumrgavarabhitihastam). Such images are 
usually decorated with ornaments. Two interesting sculp- 
tures from Eastern and Northern India are being illustrated 
here, which, though not tallying closely with the south 
Indian group just mentioned, may yet be considered along 
with them. The beautiful four-armed figure of Siva from 
Khiching shows the god standing gracefully with a slight 
bend in his body  (abhanga), holding a kapala in his front 
left hand; his back right hand holds a rosary; the front 
right one is broken, while the back left hand, the palm of 
: which is gone, must have held a trisüla (its three pronged 
top is quite distinct on the top corner). The god stands on 
the pericarp of à double-petalled lotus with two gracefully 
poised female attendants carrying jars (of wine or poison) 
on his either side. The finely carved ornaments, the beauti- 
fully arranged jalümukuta, the very elegantly displayed 
halo, the well-balanced scroll designs on the two sides and 
the lower part of the prabhavali, the exquisite modelling of the 
main figure and its attendants, and, above all, the sublime 
expression of pleasant contemplation on the divine face 
= mark the sculpture as one of the finest examples of 
—  — Indian art (Pl. XXXII, Fig. 1). In marked contrast to this 
remarkable specimen of sculptural art of mediaeval Orissa 
— stands the Hara-Parvati from Kosam, of a far earlier (Gupta) 
| lo "A trikingly | simple and unconventional. "The ithy- 
allie god stands facing with a slight bend of the body, 
flask in his hand (cf. the nectar flask in the 
e ear aitreya figures) with Uma on his left 
| s a darpa: a darpi her left hand, and though the 
| the figures are ire rst the Gupta sculptor took 
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divine couple. Their faces are not devoid of expression, 
but none of the sublime introspection of the Khiching sculp- 
ture is present there. The inscription on the pedestal bears 
a date in the reign of Kumaragupta I (Pl. XXX VIII, Fig. 2). 
A still earlier red sandstone relief of Hara-Parvati or Uma- 


sahitamürti of Siva is to be found in the Mathura Museum. 


It shows the divine couple leaning on Nandi; Siva is ithy- 
phallic, and both the god and the goddess hold nilotpala buds 
in their hands. This is one of the earliest sculptural 
representations of the god in his aspect of Umasahitamiirti. 
It will be of interest to compare and contrast these Hara- 
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Parvati images with the south Indian Alingana-Candra- ; 


S$ekharamürti from the Brhadiévara Temple at Tanjore, 
reproduced here. The four-armed god stands to front with 
a slight bend, his front left hand clasping Uma, the other 
three hands holding a tanka (?), parasu and a mrga from 
the lower right onwards; the goddess stands demurely on 
his left, her right and left hands being in the vismaya and 
katihasta poses. "'lhough there appears to be a somewhat 
hard expression on the Devi's face, the god's face bears a 
deep penetrating expression; the head-gear, ornaments and 
garments of the two divine figures are convincingly displayed 
This is a good specimen of the Chola art in its best days 
(Pl. XXVII, Fig. 3). The Aihole sculpture of Vrsavahana- 
mürti of Siva shows the four-armed god standing in a 
dvibhanga pose and reclining on his mount, his back right 
hand holding a trisala and the front left hand, a snake, the 
front right hand rests in the varada pose on the horn of the 
vivacious bull, the back left hand being indistinct. The 
facial expression of the god is not very distinctive but its 
lack of character seems to be much compensated by the 
vigorous expression of the bull mount (Pl. XXXIV 
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three-heads and the pronouncedly ' muscular treatment ' of 
the body,—all characterise the figure as having been carved 
in the best Gandharan tradition, and it may belong to the 
late Kushan period. The back right and left hands of the 
god hold a tri$ila and pasa respectively, while the front 
right and left ones rest on the butt of the gadā and the neck 
of his mount ; the animal is shown in a suggestively restful 
pose (Pl. XXXIV, Fig. D. The rock-cut shrines of Ellora 
contain some very interesting panels showing the divine 
couple seated side by side in the company of a host of attend- 
ants on either side, with Nandi below surróunded by a 
number of impish Sivaganas playing pranks. Just one 
step removed from these sculptures are the Uma-Mahesvara- 
murtis where Parvati is shown seated on the left thigh of 
her consort who 1s caressing her with one of his hands ; their 
respective mounts, a bull and a lion, are carved on the 
pedestal, on whom rest their two legs. Bloch, while des- 
cribing the Kosdin Hara-Parvati relief, remarked, "it is 
instructive to compare the stiff and conventional manner of 
treatment in this older image with the suggestive posture of 
the divine couple in the later statues’.' This is the 
suggestive pose mentioned by Bloch, and the greater fre- 
quency of such sculptures in Eastern India is undoubtedly 
associated with the prevalence of Saktism in the region. 
The Tantric worshippers of Tripurasundari, another name 
of Uma or Parvati, are required to meditate on the Devi as 
seated on the lap of Siva in the Maháüpadmavana (Saundarya- 
lahari, vv. 40 ff), and these images were used by them as aids 
for the correct performance of the dhyanayoga. One relief 
from Khiching, reproduced here, illustrates the theme in a 
very characteristic manner. The two-armed ithyphallic god 
is seated in the sukhdsana pose clasping with his left hand 
the Devi seated on his left thigh; bis right hand holds a 
trident; in the centre of the marked-off pedestal below sits 
four-armed Ganega, and a bull couchant and a stylised lion 
are shown on either side of Ganesa. This sculpture seems 


1 T, Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection of 
the Indian Museum, pp. 86-7. 
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to show the attempt of a mediaeval exponent of Orissan 
folk-art to portray an orthodox hieratic motif in his own 
way; the stylised lion mount of the Devi should be parti- 
cularly noted in this connection (Pl. XXXIX, Fig. 2). In 
this Khiching relief, Ganapati (according to one set of 
Purāņic tales the favourite son of Siva and Uma) is shown 
accompanying his parents, but he is not shown by their 
side, appearing only as an ' accessory” on the pedestal. 
The Soma-Skandamuürtis of Siva, on the other hand, mainly 
in bronze, depict the figures of Siva and Uma seated side by 
side usually on separate pedestals, with the child Skanda 
shown either standing, or more frequently dancing, between 
his parents. These bronzes are typically south Indian (no 
north Indian bronze or stone figure of this type is known), 
and portray in a characteristic manner the great loving ado- 
ration for child Subrahmanya (known in Tamil as Murugan) 
and his parents Which the southerners cherished, and still 
cherish 

| The etymology of the name ‘ Daksinamürti ' has been 
explained by Rao on the basis of some texts in this manner : 
' because Siva was seated facing south when he taught the 
sages yoga and jnüna he came to be known as Daksina-. 
mūrti '.' But, as he has himself pointed out, ‘ Daksina- 
mūrti is viewed in four different aspects, namely as a teacher 
of yoga, of jana, of vind, and as also an expounder of other 
&astras ' (this is Vyakhyana-Daksinamürti). I have already 
suggested that on this consideration, the dancing images of 
this god may be grouped under this head, for as ' the king 
of the dancers ' (Nataraja) he was the greatest exponent of 
the science and art of dancing. The Yoga-, Jiana- and 
Vyükhyaána-Daksinàmürtis of Siva are mostly south Indian 
in character, and Rao's attempt at explaining two of the 
Párévadevatas in a niche of the Daśāvatāra temple at 
— (Jhansi District, Uttar Pradesh) as Jnana- and 


V Yoga-Daksinamürtis of Siva has been proved to be wrong, 


the figures really standing for Nara and Narayana, the two 
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Avataras of Visnu (cf. supra, p. 254, f.n. 4). Such images from 
different regions of the south illustrated by Rao are mostly 
hieratic with little artistic merit of their own: but three 
such images from Tiruvorriyur and  Visnu-Kanei ( Conjee- 
varam) illustrated by Rao (Vol. II, Pls. LXXVI-LXXVIIID) 
have a character of their own. In one of the Visnu-Kanet 
sculptures the god's bent left leg kept in position by a yoqa- 
patta rests on his right thigh, his back right hand holds an 
ehsamala (aksabalayas are also on his arms as ornaments) and 
the front left hand is in the vitarkamudra; the god is sitting 
under a banyan tree on a raised seat, below which are two 
deer; sages cluster round the god listening to his preaching 
of the dharma or yoga. The front right hand of the four- 
armed god from "Tiruvorrivur is in the vitarkamudra, and 
the legs are locked in the padmüsana pose. These compo- 
sitions not only remind one of the Buddhist composition of 
the Master's Enlightenment and First Sermon, but also 
proves that the author of the Bhagacratapurana must have 
had some such Sivaite reliefs in his mind when he described 
the visit of the gods to Siva seated in his mountain abode 
hailasa.' A terracotta plaque of the late Gupta period 
found among the ruins of an ancient Siva temple at 
Ahicchatra (Bareilly Dist., U.P.) appears to depict the 
reposeful ascetic form of Siva as Jnana-Daksinimirti. The 
four-armed god seated in the ardhaparyanka pose holds a 
rosary in the back right hand and a vase with foliage in the 
left; the lower right hand (broken) seems to have been either 
in the jfana or vydkhydana pose (if it was in the latter, the 
figure should be called Vyikhyina-Daksinaimirti), the front 
left hand resting on the thigh. There are two figures on the 
left of the god, one male, and the other female with its hands 
in the namasküra mudra; the female figure may stand for 
Parvati who, according to the Kumdrasambhava story, 
waited upon Siva while he was performing austerities in his 
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hermitage before his marriage with her. The male figure 
may represent one of the Sivaganas, with its right hand 
raised in the praising pose (Pl. VII, Fig. 3; this 
plaque was first noticed by V. S, Agrawala in Ancient 
India, No. IV, 1947-48, pp. 160-70, Fig. 3). Pl. XXXV, 
Fig. 2, is a fine sculpture from Orissa (Puri), which 
depicts the four-armed god Siva as playing on a 
vind (it is broken, traces only are visible); the four- 
armed ithyphallic (?) god is gracefully seated in the 
ardhaparyahka pose on a raised seat holding the musical in- 
strument in his front two hands ; the bull Nandi listens to its 
master im rapt attention, with its head raised towards him. 
Rao illustrates this type by two bronzes, one from 
Vadarangam, and the other from the Madras Museum collec- 
tion ; in both these sculptures the god is shown in a standing 
pose (op. cit., Vol. 11, Pls. LXXIX and LXXX). 

The Nrtyamürtis of Siva were well prevalent in 
all parts of India, but it had many well-marked varieties in 
Southern India. Out of the latter was developed there an 
outstanding type, the bronze Natarija Siva, a sublime crea- 
tion in the domain of universal art. The Ellora and 
Chidambaram temples, as well as many other Saiva shrines 
of the south contain figures of Siva shown in various dance 
poses, some of which have been mentioned above." Rao 
says, ‘In all Siva temples of importance a separate place 
is allotted to Natarija, which is known as the Natana Sabha 
or simply as Sabha. The most important of these Sabhüs 
is that at Chidambaram ' (Ibid., p. 229). The Nadinta 
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abhaya pose, the back right and left hands carrying a kettle- 
drum and a ball of fire respectively; the whole composition 
i$ placed on a well-decorated pedestal where the ends of the 
circular or elliptical prabhd (tiruvasi in Tamil) meet. The 
Tamil text called Unmai-vilakkam explains the sym- , 
bolism underlying this cosmic dance of the great god in 
this manner: '' Creation arises from the drum: protection 
proceeds from the hand of hope (the abhaya pose in the 
front right one): from fire proceeds destruction : the foot held 
aloft gives mukti. Thus, in a way it practically 
embraces all the five-fold activities of the Lord, tpancakrtyas 
mentioned above), the firurasi round him symbolising the 
act of obscuration (tirobkāva). The French savant Rewain 
Rolland describes it as an example of supreme synthesis. 
“All is harmonised. All the forces of life are grouped like 
a forest, whose thousand waving arms are led by Natarája, 
the master of dance. Everything has its place, every being 
has its function, and all take part in the divine concert, 
their different voices, and their very dissonances creating, in 
the phrase of Heraclitus, a most beautiful harmony ~~” 

Five varieties of dancing images of Siva, all in stone, 
are illustrated here. With one exception, they hail from 
the south. Pl. XXXIV, Fig. 4, follows in general outline 


the bronze Natarája type; it^is a stone sculpture and has 
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cholapuram. The eight-armed Siva dancing in a different 
mode which is called Katisama by Rao on the authority of 
Bharata's Nàtyasastra is reproduced in Pl. XXXVII, Fig. 1 
The relief hails from Ellora, and depicts in a characteristic 
manner the sublime concentration of the deity even while 
engaged in the rhythmic movement of dance ; watchful, figures 
clustering round him in awe-struck wonder heighten the 
whole effect of the composition. A comparison of this 
figure with the sixteen-armed Nrtyamürti of the god hailing 
trom Badami, Cave No. 1 (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 2), emphasises 
the following traits of the latter. The divine body in the 
atibhanga pose of a peculiar dance-mode described by Rao 
as Catura bears the stamp of extreme exaggeration in the 
matter of its numerous arms flung on all sides, the hands 
holding different weapons or objects, or showing different 
poses; but the facia! expression never loses its serenity of 
deep concentration. Only three attendants are shown on 
the lower part of the relief (the upper part is broken), the 
bull Nandi standing calmly on the left, the right side being 
occupied by standing Ganeéa and a seated figure playing on 
two drums; the numerous attendants in the Ellora figure 
mentioned above are to some extent counterbalanced in this 
relief by the display of the gyrating arms. Tt should be 
noted here that in both these reliefs, there is no wriggling 
Apasmarapurusa beneath the legs of the god. Compr 
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canopy in the middle hanging from the grinning Kirttimukha 
over the head ,of the central deity come out of the open- 
mouthed makaras on either side: there are delicately carved 
miniature shrines above these makaras containing seated 
deities, and dancing kicakas singing and playing on musical 
instruments inside ornamental scroll beneath the whole com- 
position. It should be noted that this Siva Nataraja is the 
central piece of a big rectangular relief having on its either 
side the ornate figures of Brahma and Visnu. The sculp- 
ture nails from Hampi (it is now in the National Museum, 
Delhi) and stands in a way at the threshold ‘of the later 
highly ornamental schools of carving. There is no doubt 
that the severe and sublime grandeur of the other three south 
Indian stone reliefs, just discussed, are absent in this sculp- 
ture, but the extreme delicacy and gracefulness of its 
carving cannot but evoke our great admiration for the 
artistic skill of the sculptor. The early mediaeval artists 
of Bengal, on the other hand, evolved a very strikingly 
original type of Siva Nataraja. It shows the ten-armed god 
daneing on the back of the bull Nandi who looks at his lord 
with his head turned upwards (devariksanatatparah) and 
has one each of his front and hind legs raised as if he him- 
self is also engaged in the very act of dancing; the two 
consorts of Siva, Parvati and Ganga, stand gracefully on 


^7 their respective mounts (a lion and a makara) on the right 


and left, miniature figures of Devas, Nagas and Ganas 
appear on the prabhdvalt and the pithika, in the role of the 
adoring onlookers of the divine dance. This description is 


based on the Nataraja found at Sankarbandha (Munsiganj, 


w in the Dacca Museum. It is one of the 
ulptures of Eastern India and seems to follow to 
z ption tarāja-given in chapter 259 
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particular mythology and belong to the saumya aspect of the 
god. But at the same time they characterise the idea of 
cult syncretism in a very interesting manner. This aspect 
of these forms of Siva will be treated in section 11 of the 
next Chapter (XII) of this book, where a few mediaeval 
reliefs illustrating them will be reproduced and described. 
It will be of interest in this connection to study one of the 
most well-known and oft-reproduced sculptures of Elephanta 
(Bombay) and ascertain its real nature. This early mediae- 
val relief of gigantic proportions carved with exquisite 
artistic skill on the surface of the back wall of the cave facing 
its entrance door was usually described as Trimurti by 
earlier scholars. It shows a bust containing three faces, the 
central and right faces being placid in form, the left one 
being of a terrific character. The first two were tacitly 
assumed by previous scholars to stand for Visnu and Brahmi, 
while the last for Rudra-Siva; the composite icon illus- 
trated, according to this view, the idea underlying the 
Brahmanical Triad. But this interpretation was rightly 
challenged by Gopinath Rao who suggested that it represent- 
ed really an aspect of the god Siva himself. But his 
description of it as Mahesamuürti of Siva is not also quite 
correct (op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 382-85, Pl. CXVIB. Stella 
Kramrisch appears to have accepted Rao's identification, 


though she described it as ' the Mahadeva of Elephanta ° 


phi 


Island with Dyvarapalas '; the central, right and left faces 





were named by her as Tatpurusa, Vamadeva and Aghora 
. respectively (Ancient India, No. IT, 1946, pp. 4-8, Pls. 

I-VII). But none of these scholars appears to have under- 
. -stoo the real nature of the face on the right, which is 
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à sculpture of about the same age hailing from  Padhvli 
(Madhya Bharat, now in the Gwalior Museum) which is 
also reproduced . here (Pl. XXXIX, Fig. 3). It also 
represents a three-faced bust, the placid central face and the 
terrific right face being masculine in character, the face on 
the left being feminine (the order of the arrangement of 
the faces in this relief is thus a little different from that of 
the Elephanta sculpture). The female face on the left is 
characterised by the peculiar hair-arrangement on its head, 

the tiny lotuses on the lower part of its coiffure, the parti- 
cular ear-rings, the mirror in the hand associated with this 

face and other features. Thus, some at least of these three- 
faced sculptures of the early mediaeval times (another such 
relief from Madhya Bharat is also in the collection of the same 
Museum) really represent a composite form of Siva where his 

. two aspects, saumya and ghora, are combined with his Sakti 
Uma. Reference has already been made to the Mahabharata 
passage emphasising his two tanus (forms), śivā and ghora, 
‘and ancient and mediaeval poets like Kalidasa and others 
. never failed to refer to the primaeval divine parents of the uni- 
verse in one breath (jagatah pitarau...Parcvati-Paramesvarau, 
Raghuvaméa, Y. D. This idea about the composite aspect 
f Siva seems to have spread beyond India in fairly early 


EE ‘times, for at least one of the painted wooden panels found 

at Dandan-uiliq in Khotan represents the three-faced Siva 
.. seated on his bull mount (here two bulls) the central being 
"M. * placid, the proper right one feminine, and the proper left 


x errific.* It should be noted that the so-called  "Primürti 


ट shrine at Elephanta is flanked on the proper right and proper 


y — Ardhanarigvara and Gatgadhara aspects 








notice briefly a few Saiva composite 
dia प ine period, which illustrate in a way 


anil Vol गा, F1 LX Stein 
ti Rah Proper, three quarter to right, 
jewelled diadem. Left Proper, grotesque ` 
= eyebrows thick end black, large mouth 
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some tenets of the Agamanta Saivas and the Suddha Saivas. 
A brief reference to the tenets has already been made in the. 
earher part of this chapter, a fairly elaborate account of 
which has been given by Gopinath Rao (op cit., Vol. 11, 
pp. 361-70). Two such reliefs only can be noticed here for 
exigencies of space, one hailing Irom the extreme east 01 

: India, the other from the extreme west. Pl. XL, Fig. 3, de- 
picts a ten-armed and five-faced figure (three of the faces are 
distinct in the reproduction) of Sada&ivamürti of Siva seated 
in padinásana on a double-petalled lotus on a tiered pancaratha 
pedestal; the front right and left hands show poses not 
clearly recognisable, while the additional ones are shown 

- holding either Saiva emblems or weapons (one of the right 
hands is in the varadamudra with a lotus mark on the palm); 
the miniature figures of one male and one female attendant 
are shown seated on either side of the god, and it is curious ° 
that the forepart of an elephant and two lions in profile are 
carved on three frontal facets of the top tier of the pedestal 
(the image is-in the Rajshahi Museum). The five faces 
primarily represent the five aspects of Siva, which are 
Sadyojáta, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana, which 
in their turn are associated with five different Sadasivatattvas _ 
sor Südakhyas known as Sivasadakhya, Amürttasadakhya, — 

— . Mürttasadakhya, Kartrsadikhya and Karmasadakhya des ie 

. esoterism of the Sadīśivatattva, to symbolise which the 

|.  ieons were made, is not clearly u 
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which was accidentally recovered some years ago in course 
of foundation excavations at Parel, a suburb of Bombay, has 
still remained an iconographic enigma. The curious com- 
position shows a conglomeration of figures virtually in three 
rows, one vertical, and two other partly horizontal and 
partly parallel rows of 6 emanatory figures, all primarily 
and secondarily emanating from the full-length standing 
figure in the centre of the lower half of the relief. All the 
figures are two-armed, except the topmost one which seems 
to have four or more arms. The objects in most of their 
hands are indistinct, though the right hands of*almost all of 
them are shown in the abhayamudra. The elaborate jara- 
bharas on the head of all, and their general features appear 
to characterise the relief as Saiva, and they may individually 
stand for the Mantregvaras or the * lords of the Sativa 


= 


"each. The Sadasivs_ and Mabasadifivamirtis of Siva are supposed to illustrate 
in an esoteric manner ‘the whole philosophy of the Suddha-Saiva School of 
Saivism '. The Saivasiddhantins speak of 3 tatteas, Siva, Sadafiva and Mahesa, 
representing the mnigkalà (° subtle’, * formless °), sakala-niskala (xsthüla-sükzma or 
‘having body or form and at the same time “formless ' and sakalé (sthéle, 


‘ embodied °, * concrete ") of the god. In the very beginning of pure creation — 


` (suddhasrsti), five Saktis emanate from the niskald aspect of the god in ‘a chain 

| of succession '; from Siva emerges Parifakti (Süntyatitasakti), from this Adisakti 
(Siintidakti), from it Jechasakti (Vidyásakti), from ths preceding one Jnana 
éekti (Pratisthidakti) and from the last Kriyáéakti (Nivpttidskti). From these 
‘five Saktis evolve in order five tatteas or Sádáhhyas, viz., the first Sadádivatattva 
© Jor Sivasüdakhya, the second Sadagivatattva or Amürttasadakhya, the third Sad&- 
Ye” dis vatattva Mtva or the Mürttasüdákhya, the fourth Sadáéivatattva, the Kartrsadakhya 
and the fifth Sadadivatattva, the Karmasádakhya. These five S&dakhyas corres’ 
y Fi ‘in s manner to the five divine forms or aspects known as Vamadeva, 
puruga, Aghora, Sadyojata end Tiina which are also collectively known as 
cabrahmas: (Téanidayal). The 28 Saiva Agamas (Kadmikégama and others) are 
been iore in four groups of five and one group of eight from 


god (Sadyojaita, Vámadeva and others typify the ' five ` faces - 














. 
F" ® 





१ for the ' 18605 face’ is invisible, of a Caturmukha Sivalifiga). 
“or Farid: te is evolved the Maheéamirti of Siva, which is 

te various Lilimirtis of the god. The latter have beon 

and contain the names of most of the ugra and saumya 
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Mantra-formulae ' described in the Saiva Agamas (Pl. XLI, 
Fig. 1).' 

Reference may now be made to the representation of 
Lakulisa, the 28th incarnation of Siva according to some of 
the Puranas, who was the systematiser or organiser of the 
Pasupata doctrine. The figures of Lakuliga of the mediae- 
val period are very common in Western and Eastern India 
One.of his earliest representations was recognised by D. R 
Bhandarkar in the inscribed pilaster found at Mathura, in 
the lower part of which is carved a two-armed and three-eyed 
standing figure, with a club in his right hand and an indis- 
tinct object (probably a kapdla) in the left, and the sex mark 
shown beneath the diaphanous drapery. The inscription is 
of the time of Chandragupta II, and furnishes us with proofs 
about the authenticity of Lakuliéa tradition and his approxi- 
mate date (c. 2nd century A.D.) Two mediaeval reliefs 
of Lakulisa are illustrated here, both hailing from Orissa; 
they belong to the early mediaeval period (9th-10th century 
A.D.), the first one being earlier of the two. Pl. XL, 
Fig. 4, reproduces a two-armed ithyphallie Lakuliga (now 
in the collection of the Asutosh Museum) seated under a 
miniature trefoil arch in vaddhapadmdsana on a double- 
petalled lotus seat; his right arm is broken, his left hand 
holds a stout club resting against his left shoulder. The 
two miniature slightly pot-bellied figures seated by his side 
may stand for two of his four direct disciples. The other 

figure (Pl. XXXIN, Fig. 1) is the central piece of the 


1 The five formulas or Mantras are mentioned in*the Taittiriya Aranyaka. 
43-7) and in the Mahanardyaniyo Upanisad, 17 are also ot Sfm 
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Lakulisa niche in the Somesvara temple at Mukhalingam 
The four-armed ithyphallic god is shown seated in a similar 
pose on a double-petalled lotus poised on its stick-like stalk 
on either side of which are shown four bearded sages as if 
engaged in dispute (these four may stand for the four imme- 
diate disciples of Lakuliia, Kugika, Mitra Garga and 
Kaurusya). His two front hands are shown in the dharma- 
calra mudra, while the back right and left hands hold a 
rosary and a trident; the club, his special cognisance (he is 
also known as Lakutapüniáa, i.e., ' the lord with a club in 
his hand ^), is shown encircled by his left front arm. These 
two sculptures are representative of the eastern type of 
Lakulisa figures, some of which are reminiscent in a wüy 
of the Buddha figure in the relief composition depicting the 
' Great Miracle of Sravasti ' (cf. my observations on the 
Sisire$vara temple relief of Lakuliga, supra, p. 6). It may 
be noted here that the cult of Siva-Lakulisa was well pre- 
valent in Orissa and Bengal (one of the early mediaeval 
temples in the Begunia group contain a tiny figure of 
Lakuliga), and in Western India where Lakulisa flourished. 
It will now be necessary to take into account a few of 
the Saiva reliefs of the ugra variety, belonging to the mediae- 
val period which do not illustrate any particular story. One 
of the finest Bhairava figures hailing from Khiching and 
belonging to the early mediaeval period shows the many- 
armed deity standing in a dritbhanga pose on a double- 
petalled lotus attended on either side by à male and a female 
attendant standing gracefully. The divine face with its 
staring eyes and open mouth showing fangs is moustached 
and bearded, and the head is adorned with well-arranged 
rows of jatas. Most of the hands are broken, but two of 
the emblems held by them, a kettle-drum and a trident, are 
clearly recognisable; the body of the god is tastefully 
decorated "hw a few ornaments, and the general treatment 
of the sculpture appears to show that the artist in a very 
skilful way wanted to emphasise the innate pacifie character 
* this terrific aspect of the god (Pl. XXXV, Fig. 3). W 
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the many-armed Bhairava in the Asutosh Museum of the 
late mediaeval period, reproduced in the same plate (Fig. 4), 
hailing from North Bengal, we cannot but realise the great 
ideological difference in representing the same concept by 
two different artists of Eastern India, The face of the dire 
god is unfortunately damaged, but the many weapons of 
destruction held by some of his far-flung arms, the sala held 
by his front right hand piercing the breast of the supine 
figure on which he stands in the @lidha pose, the miniature 
hgures of the (wo uncouth attendants, one a plump and pot- 
bellied male and the other a lean and emaciated female, in 
swiftly moving atibhaniga pose on either side, the long 
garland made up of skull and bone, etc.,—all these features 
help to create an atmosphere of unmitigated terror. With 
these two sculptures may be studied the four-armed figure 
of Batuka Bhairava accompanied by a dog reproduced in 
‘figure 1 of the same plates The youthful god wearing a 
skull-garland and a skull-girdle advances to left with his 
dog licking at the severed head held by his front right hand, 
his three other hands holding a sword, a bell and a trident 
Though the artist's attempt to emphasise the terrific aspect 
of the god seems to be a bit half-hearted here, yet this very 
late sculpture hailing from Banaras has got a character of 
its own. 

Many are the image types of Siva bearing such names 
as Aghora, Raudra-Pasupata, Virabhadra, Virüpaksa, etc., 
which belong to this group, as their names indicate their 
terrific nature; not all of them, however, are fearful in out- 
ward appearance. Those Virabhadra reliefs which are shown 

of the Divine Mothers (Sapta Matrkas) 
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broken, but the other end of which seems to be present near 
his left shoulder. If it were a vind, then the fearful guardian 
of the Mothers is shown here in the aspect of the Vinadhara- 
Daksinümurti of Siva (this relief is also noted earlier in 
connection with the Vinadhara-Daksinamnürti of the god) 
Kankalamirti reliefs of Siva mostly hail from south India 
and they have been elaborately described by Gopinath Rao 
in his book.’ Notice here need be taken only of one of the 
placid image types which is secondarily associated with this 
dire aspect of the god. It may be noted here that a story 
seems to underlie it, but the mythological association is not 
very pronounced. This is the Bhiksatanamürti, assuming 
which form the god begged for food and received it from his 
consort on one occasion. One such relief, reproduced here 
T (Pl. XXXII, Fig. 2), belongs to the Brhadisvara temple, 
Tanjore, and is one of the best examples of Chola art. 
The four-armed- youthful god stands nude in graceful 
' übhahga pose in the central niche, holding a skull-cup (the 
begging bowl) in his front left hand, with a staff held by the 
back left shown stretched across his shoulders ; the objects 
held by the two right hands are not distinct ; the deer (mrga) 
frisks upward in his right, and a dwarf (a Gana) is shown 
half-length carrying a bowl over his head. In the side niche 
on the right Parvati is shown advancing to offer food to her 
lord, while an assemblage of dwarfish Ganas appears on the 
other side. The big jatabhara on the head, and the bell tied to 
his right leg should be specially noted here, the latter trait em- 
phasising in a way the belief that the god was outside the pale 
of.orthodox Vedism.* This fine sculpture seems to be a 
combination of Kankala- and Bhiksitana-mirtis of Siva, for 
the staff (kankdladanda) laid across the shoulders is a 


account of Kaütkalumürti, ef. Rao, eit., pp. 295-305 
| various types of Bhairavamarti and Virabhadra 


for want of space, cf. Rao, Ibid., pp. 177-78 
icons, illustrating some story have been 
| án some parts of Southern India to 
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characteristic feature of the former. Rao says that this staff, 
Which had the bones of Brahma and Vigvaksena killed by 
Siva tied round its top and for which sin of Brahmahatya 
(Brahmanicide, Vigvaksena the gate-keeper of Visnu was 
also a Brahman) he had to undertake expiatory wandering 
begging his food, is not to be shown in his Bhiksitana aspect 
(op. cit., Vol. II, p..306). He has rightly noted that these 
images of Siva are only to be found in the south of India. 
But the clay images of Annaparna worshipped in Bengal 
in the month of Caitra (March-April) show in their composi- 
tion the goddess ladling out food to the nude god begging 
it from his consort. — | 
It will not be possible for exigencies of space to study fully 
the many saumya and ugra types of Saiva images illustrat- 
ing particular myths. A few representative reliefs of this 
character belonging to these groups will now be briefly noted 
here. Two of the commonest Anugrahamürtis of Siva, 
mostly hailing from south India are the Ravananugramirti . 
and Candeéanugrahamürti. The former is more common 
in the south of India, though north Indian copies of it are 
not absolutely unknown ; the latter, however, is typically 
south Indian mostly hailing from the Chola — region. 
Plate XXXVI, Fig. 1, shows the oft-reproduced Kailasa s 
(Ellora) panel which depicts the demon king of Lanka 
making his supreme effort to raise the Kailisa mountain with 
‘Siva, Uma and their attendants on it. Inspite of the great 
B damage which the relief has suffered, it displays in a remark- 
d able manner the great artistic skill of the sculptor in giving 
so noble and magnificent a shape to the grotesque mytho- 








= ` logical theme. Rene Grousset observes, ‘ Contrasted with — 
Hi subterranean violence of the Titan is the serenity of the 
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relief, however, Siva is not presented as ' a god of justice 
and of vengeance, crushing the disturbe E but as a 
bestower of his grace on the demon king by curbing his in- 
ordinate pride and presumption, and by putting him in his 
proper place. The Gangaikondacolapuram sculpture repro- 
duced here (Pl. XXXV, Fig. 5) beautifully illustrates the 
story of the Saiva devotee Viciragarman who disturbed in , 
his worship of the great god by no less a person than his 
father, Yajnadatta, hit him severely without knowing his 
identity. Siva was immensely pleased by Vicirasarman’s 
unstinted and one-souled devotion, gave his devotee the name 
of Candesa and made him the chief of the host of his Ganas. 
The four-armed god accompanied by his consort is shown 
here putting a garland round the head of Candesa who is 
offering homage to his master. The loving care of the 
«i masterful god and the attitude of self-surrender of his 
ekantika bhakta are feelingly depicted with supreme skill 
by the unnamed Chola artist of the 1st quarter of the eleventh 
century A.D. 

Mediaeval sculptures illustrating the theme of Siva's 
marriage with Uma, usually described as Kalyanasundara- or 
Vaivahika-mirti, are found in several parts of India, one of 
the most outstanding examples of which being the Elephanta 
relief, a sublime product of Indian artistic genius. The 

one being reproduced here (Pl. XXXVIII, Fig. 1) is another ° 
weil-hnown relief of a little earlier date (c. Sth century A.D.) 
hailing from Ellora. Siva holding the hand of Parvati 
(panigrahana, an act obligatory in the Hindu marriage 
ceremony) occupies the centre of the composition with 
Brahma (the officiating priest) seated before the fire to his + 
left, Indra (?) standing behind Brahma, Visnu (the giver | 
of the bride) and Laksmi standing behind Parvati on the 
_ proper right corner ; in the two parallel rows above are shown 
. hovering in the sky on their respective mounts the Dikpalas 
(Varuna on makara, Indra on an elephant, Agni on a ram, 
— Yama on a buffalo, Vayu on a stag, Tsina on a bull and 
. Nirrti on a man can be men recognised), the Vidyadhara couples, 
he | SAC ya = tc e ar | 
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composition with great feeling and grace, thus creating a 
noble example of the early mediaeval art of Deccan. The 
other relief, shown here (Pl. Xk g, 2), represents the 
theme of Gangadharamürti of Siva in an interesting manner 
The sculpture hails from the Gangaikondacolapuram temple ; 
Siva releases Ganga pent up in his matted locks by 
stretching a coil of his jatas with his back right hand, 
while caressing with his front right hand his principal 
consort Uma (the river goddess Ganga became his other 
wife), as if to pacify her jealousy for her co-wife (the expres- 
sion and attitude of Uma seem to emphasise this) 

Siva as the great destroyer has been depicted in many 
Indian art creations which illustrate the stories connected 
with his specific acts of destruction. Siva is said to have 
destroyed not only various demons like Gajasura (the 
‘elephant demon ^), Tripurasura (the * demon of the three 
fortresses `°), Andhakasura, Jalandhara and others, but 
punished also such gods, as Yama (the ' god óf death ') for 
his audacity in attempting to take away the life of the young 
sage Markandeya, a great Siva-bhakta, Küma (the ' god of 
love °) for his attempts to arouse in his mind feelings of love 
for Uma (Parvati, the daughter of Himavat, whom he after- 
wards married), Narasimha for his destruction of Hiranya- 
kasipu, the Siva-bhakta Daitya king, ete. These Samhára- | 
mürtis of the god are described in iconographie and other 
texts as GaJasurasamharamuürti, Tripurantakamirti, Andha- 
küsuravadhamürti, — Jálandharavadhamürti, — Kalarimürti, 
Kamadahana- or Kamiantaka-mirti, Sarabhesamirti, ete 
Some of the finest mediaeval reliefs represent these motifs 





e and the much mutilated Ellora and Elephanta panels, depict- 





ing the Tripurantaka- and Andhakasuravadha-mirtis of ee 
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had given so much trouble to the Rsis; part of the hide of 
the Asura is spread aloft by the god using it as a sort of 
cover; the Devi stands at the lower right corner as the only 
awe-struek spectator of the divine act of retribution. Tt may 
be incidentally suggested here that the mythology underlying 
Gajisurasamharamirti might have developed out of the 
epithet fritivasa, i.e (a god) who has the hide of an 
animal (elephant here, Siva also may use tiger-skin as his 
apparel) for his garment,’—one of the hundred such epithets 
given to Rudra in the Satarudriya. The Chola bronze in 
the Brhadisvara temple, Tanjore, reproduced here 
(Pl. XXXII, Fig. 3) is a striking example of the 
Tripurantaka aspect of Siva, in which its association with 
the particular mythologv is barely suggested by the artist 
with the help of the particular standing pose of the four- 
armed god. The pose is pratyalidha, one adopted by the 
archers, and the front two hands are in the attitude of 
shooting an arrow from the bow, though the weapons are 
not shown. . The mythology tells us that Siva killed Tripura 
by these weapons, and the mediaeval artists were faithful 
to this tradition. The back hands carry his usual emblems, 
parasu and mrga (a tiny one), and the god's left leg rests 
on a tiny malformed figure (probably the Apasmarapurusa). 
The faint smile shown lingering on the beautifully shaped 
face and the well-modelled grace of the whole figure charac- 
terise the effortless ease with which the divine act of chastise- 
ment was being done by the god. The mythology in this 
case also seems to have had a Vedic basis. Mle Kalarimiirti 
of Siva reproduced here (Pl. XXXIII, Fig. 3) belongs to 
tlie same temple, Tanjore. It depicts in a characteristic 
manner the theme in three niches, the central one being 
much bigger than the two side ones. Here also the sculptor. 
has. used the method of bare suggestion, the actual punish- 
ment of the god of death being not shown (this is emphasised 
in some Ellora and other reliefs depicting the same theme) 
The niche in the left contains the figure of Yama (the same. 
as Kala) rushing forward to take the life of Markandeya, 
| | the young sage clinging in 
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great fear to the emblem of his god, which he was worship- 
ping at the time. The central niche depicts Siva engaged 
in ecstatic dance evidently after he has saved his Bhakta 
by severely punishing Kāla for his audacity. + pte ie Gangai- 
kondacolapuram temple relief illustrating ^ the Kàmadahana 
aspect of the god (Pl. XXXII, Fig. 1) also shows the same 
trait of the artist's use of ' simple suggestiveness '. Here 
also the theme is worked out in three unequal niches. "The 
left one contains the figures of Kamadeva who assures his 
wife Rati clinging to him in fear and wonder (her left hand 
is in the vismayahasta pose) with his head inverted; the right 
one contains the figures of Parvati and her attendant 
diffidently approaching Siva with their hands in the 
anjalimudrá. The god is shown in the central niche seated 
in the lalitaksepa pose (that he is not depicted in Yogdasana 
suggests that he has been already disturbed in the act of his 
dhyünayoga) and is about to burn the god of love with a 
glance ; but the serene contemplative look on the face of the 
god seems to show that the sculptor has intended here to 

present the god just before he had burnt Kama to ashes by 

his angry look. It should be noted that in all the three 
sculptures just described, the individual Chola artists 
responsible for them have emphasised in a very skilful — 
manner the central idea of pacifism underlying these destruc- 
This cannot be said about 
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The worship of the female principle can be traced in 

India, as in many other ancient countries of the world, to a 

very remote past. Many scholars have suggested that the 

cult of the Mother goddess existed in some form or other 
among the early Indus Valley people. Pottery images of the 
goddess have been found in course of the excavations in 

the sites, and Mackay is of opinion that they ' were kept 
almost in every house in the ancient Indus cities, probably 

in a recess or on a bracket on the wall'.' "lhe*early Indus 
Valley settlers appear also to have worshipped her in her 
aniconic form. Many ' ringstones ' discovered in the sites 

can justifiably be described as cult objects symbolising the 
Mother aspect of the goddess, if they are studied along with 

the phallic objects found there, which symbolised the father 
aspect of the god also worshipped in the Indus Valley 

: Mention has already been made in a previous chapter of 
this book (supra, pp. 170-73) of the ornamental stone rings 
and dises of the Maurya and Sunga periods, the association 
of which with the cult of the Mother goddess can be suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. These very ancient finds can profit- 
ably be compared with the cakras and yantras of more 
modern times, which were utilised by the Saktas in the 
ritualistic worship of the Great Mother. The nude female 
figures very often shown in these ornamental * ringstones ' 
and ' dises ' are almost invariably associated with plants and 
vegetation (sometimes with men and animals), and their 
parallels can be found among both the Indus Valley remains 
. antl the remains of the Gupta period. On one oblong terra- 
cotta sealing found at Harappa appears a nude female figure 
ES de down wn with legs wide apart and with a plant issuing 
from her — re a early Gupta terracotta sealing shows a 

i her legs in much the same position, but with a 
ng from her neck instead of from her womb 
167). This — the association of the 
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vegetation. with the goddess is very well worked out in her 
Sakambhari aspect (Mürkandeyapurüna, Devimihitmya, 
Ul, 45-9). This association is still emphasised in the 
Navapatriká ceremony of the autumnal Darga worship in 
Bengal, which shows that the Devi was in a way the personi- 
fication of the vegetation spirit,’ She is the mother par 
excellence sustaining her children, the men and animals of 
the universe, with food produced from her body. The nuclei 
of some other concepts about the goddess can be traced to the 
prehistoric times (cf. supra, pp. 166-69), and the early 
stages of the cult of the Sakti seem to go back to this remote 
past. 

Early Vedic ritualism presents to us a different picture. 
More prominence is given here to male deities, and the 
goddesses occupy a comparatively subordinate position. But 
the several female deities found there bring out in a striking 
manner the inner workings of the Vedic seers’ minds. The 
ancient Vedic Rsis assigned importance to such goddesses as 
Aditi, the Divine Mother, Usas, the goddess of dawn, Prthivi, 
the mother earth, and lastly Vac, the goddess of speech. 
Sarasvati, primarily a river goddess (it was on the banks of 
this river that the distinctive traits of Vedic culture were 
formulated), Ratri, the goddess personifying a star-lit night, 
Purandhi, Ilà and Dhisana, collectively personifying such 
abstract attributes as abundance and nourishment, were also 
sung in some hymns of the Rgreda. But in the sublime 
conception of Vic outlined in the Devi-sükta (R. V., X. 125), 
is to be found one of the greatest and at the same time 
| ncept of divine Ener, 
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prominent position in the Sākta ritual of subsequent times, 
Thus, the developed Sakti worship of the epic and Puranic 
limes was not a little indebted to these goddess concepts, the 
very idea underlying the word Sakti being based on the central 
theme of the Devi-sükta. But it is also true that such 
names as Ambika, Uma, Durga, Kali, etc., which came to 
designate, singly or collectively, the central figure of the 
Sākta cult, do not occur in the Rgreda. These names, how- 
ever, are found in the later Vedic texts. Ambiká appears 
first as Rudra's sister inthe Vájasaneyi Samhita (III. 57) and 
the Taittiriya Brühmana (1. 6. 10, 4-5), and then as his con- 
sort in the Taittiriya Aranyaka (X. 18). The goddess is 
invoked in the last-mentioned work as Durga Vairocani, 
Katyaiyani and Kanyakumari (X. 1, 7). The Kena Upanisad 
(111. 25) refers to Umi HaimavatT as the personified 
Brahmavidya (* the knowledge about the Brahman '). Kali 
and Karali are mentioned in the Mundaka Upanigad (I. 2, 4) 
as two of the seven tongues of Agni, the others being 
Manojava, Sulohité, Sudhimravarni, Sphulingint and 
Visvaruci. The number seven is to be noted; the number 
of the Divine Mothers is usually: the same—the Sapta- 
Matrka. Such names of the Devi as Bhadrakali, Bhavani, 
Durga, etc., are found in the late Vedic works like the 
Sankhyayana and Hiranyakesin Grhyasitras, and in the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka. These data prove clearly that some 
features of the cult, existing in a nascent stage in earlier 
times, were gradually taking shape and form of a type well 
familiar in the subsequent peri 

The two Durgastotras: in Mahābhārata (IN. 6 and 
va [. 23) and the Aryistava in its supplement (Haricamsa 
JIL. 3) outline the various constituent elements underlying 
the principal cult picture of the jene Sakta cult. The 
. concept of the te goddess contai in its various 
~ element Ye credit at: ter ', and ' sister 

aspects, her Aryan element (cf. her appellations Arya 
Kaugi , Katy ie. Dis BS कडी god 
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The Aryástava savs that ° she was well worshipped by tho 
Savaras, Barbaras, and the Pulindas ^ (Savarair-Barbarai- 
écmva Pulindaisca supüpità). She is also described in other 
contexts as Aparna (' not even covered with a leaf garment ', 
ie., * nude 0, Nagna-Savari (° the naked Savara woman ') 
and Parpa-Savari (° the leaf-clad Savara woman '—this is 
the designation of a Vajrayana goddess). The Durgistotras 
also characterise the goddess as the great saviour who, being 
prayed to, delivers men from such terrors as captivity, wilder- 
ness, drowning, harassment by robbers, great forests, etc, 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the Mahayana Buddhist 
goddess Tari is conceived as saving hen votaries from 
"eight great terrors ° (astamahdibhaya), among which those 
mentioned above are included (mediaeval images of Tara 
from Southern and Eastern India are known in which these 
mahübhayas are illustrated in the = prabhdrali). The 
Mahabharata, thus, gives us a very interesting idea about 
the composite character of the cult and the cult icon. The 
Ramayana is, however, less indicative of the prevalence of 
Sakti worship in India, but the comparative paucity of any 
clear mention of the worship of the Devi here does not indi- 
cate anything about the existence of the cult during its period 
of composition. 

Some of the early authoritative Puranas, however, fully 
compensate the paucity of reference to the Sakta cult in the 
lesser epic. The Devimahitmya section of the Markandeya- 
purina contains the most representative and important 
the Purinic characterisations of the cult picture. The various . 
Devistutis there (Brahmia-stuti, Sakrádi-stuti, Nārāyaņī- 
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will as often incarnate herself and kill the enemies of the 
gods as the Dànavas will cause obstacles and distress to 
them,’ distinctly reminds us of the ideology behind the 
divine incarnation (Avatéravada) explained in the first few 
verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhagavadgité. The stutis 
again express in a characteristic manner the ideas about the 
divine power and energy centering round the Devi, that are 
so beautifully emphasised in the two great hymns of the 
Rgveda, the Devisükta and the Réatrisikta. These verses 
of the Puranas again lay stress upon the various constituent 
elements that collectively make up the form of the great 
composite goddess, the central deity of the Sakti cult. The 
first part of the S2nd chapter of the Mürkandeyapurána also 
shows m a characteristic manner how the great goddess came 
out from the accumulated fury not only of Visnu, Siva and 
Brahma, but also of many other gods of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, when the gods were defeated in the beginning by 
Mahisasura and his retinyg (1-18; the last couplet reads 
Tatah samastaderandm tejordsisamudbhacam | Tam cilokya 
mudam prapuramara Mahisdrditah) 

- The Mother aspect of the Devi is very clearly emphasised 
in the Jaganmata or Jagadambà concept so well developed 
in the Purāīņic Durgastutis, and the Vedantins’ concept of 
Miyi also forms a characteristic trait of the goddess as the 
Mahimiya, or ' Great Maya The Samkhya theory of 
Purusa and Prakrti is also idealised in the system of the 
Siktas in which Siva representing the former (Purusa) 
always remains passive, while the great Devi, endowed with 





dynamic activities, symbolises Prakrti. All these and many 
ather abstract ideologies gradually came to be symbolised by 
the Devi, the supreme deity of the Saktas, who resides in 






well as in the microcosm. The Siktas 
Ea ni Sakti, inherent but dormant in man, 
hed through various yogic and other 
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there, the Sahasrara or the Ajnicakra;' this process ol 
rousing the Kundalini Sakti and carrying it to the highest 
cognitive centre of the human body is known to the Saktas 
as Safcakrabheda, and presupposes the difficult and sustained 
efforts of a Tantric Sadhaka who, if successful in his efforts, 
is blessed with the beatific vision of the Devi, and attains 
salvation. It must be said, however, that this and other 
esoteric tenets of the Saktas took time to attain full develop- 
ment, and none of the extant Tantric texts that expounds 
these doctrines appear to go beyond the early mediaeval period 
Faint traces of Tantricism, however, can be found in 
the texts and inscriptions of the Gupta period, if not earlier. 
The very word tantra occurs in an inscription of the first 
quarter of the fifth century A.D. found in the village of 
Gangdhar (Jhalwar, Madhya Bharat). In lines 22-3 of it, 
mention is made of the erection of ' the very terrible abode 
of the (Divine Mothers), filled full of Dakinis, . . . . who stir 
up the very oceans with the mighty wind rising from the 
Tàntric rites of their religion Reference has already 
been made in Chapter VI of this béok to the significance of 
the word mandalakrama occurring in the 58th chapter of the 
Brhatsamhità, and the persons, well versed in the mandala- 
krama, entitled to instal the images of the Divine Mothers, 
might have been Tantric Sakti-worshippers (supra, p. 230) 
It has also been incidentally mentioned earlier in this book 
(supra, pp. 83-4) that the concept about the Saktiprthas was 
well known in the 7th century A.D., for it did not fail to 
attract the notice of the keenly observant Chinese pe 
D M Hiuen Tsang. The famous story of Daksa's sacrifice 
—— b de the Great Epic may not be very old, but tire 
= pitha idea which grew out of it was clearly based on the 
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l'antrie concept of the intimate association of Sakti with 
Bhairava, the terrific aspect of Siva. The Tirthayatra 
section of the Mahabharata (Vanaparva) refers to three Sakti 
Pithas associated with the Yoni and Stana of the goddess. 
Kundas or sacred tanks are also their invariable adjuncts, and 
two Yonikundas (one situated at Bhimasthina beyond 
Paficanada, and the other on a hill called Udyatparvata), and s 
one Stanakunda on a peak known as Gaurisikhara (possibly 
in the Gauhati region) are mentioned there. The Maha- 
maüyüri, a Sanskrit Buddhist text composed in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, possibly also fefers to the 
shrine of Bhima under the name of Bhisanà and to that of 
her consort as Sivabhadra in the extreme north-west of India 
(Journal Asiatique, Vol. XV, 1915, p. 370) 
In the mediaeval period Tantricism associated with 
क Brahmanical Hinduism as well as Mahayana or Vajrayana 
forms of Buddhism attained full development in India, the 
cult being specially predominant in Eastern India. Sakti 
worship was also popular among many Hindus of the extreme 
south-west of India, and tradition says that Samkaracarya, 
the greatest exponent of Advaitavada, was at heart a wor- 
shipper of the goddess. He is said to have composed in her 
honour the famous Tantric text Saundaryalahari, and an 
° authoritative commentary on the * One Thousand Names of 
Lalita ' (Lalitasahasranaàma). It will not be possible here 
to give even a very brief account of the tenets of the 
developed Sakti cult which were expounded in the various 
extant Tantric texts of the late mediaeval period. But a 


* | 
t ! The mythology about Sati, the daughter of Daksa-Prajápati and the 
% first wife of Rudra-Siva, is closely connected with the ideology behind the pifha © 
concept. Sati went uninvited to attend the sacrifice being performed by her 
- father, ahd died there on hearing him abuse her husband. At this Siva destroyed 
Daksa's sacrifice, severely punished him and his invited guests, and began to 
— with the corpse of his wife on his shoulders out of sheer grief for his 
n just to cure Siva o! this obsession of grief cut up Satie 
" and had the limbs scattered over different lands, The places 
e severed limbs of Salt fell became Saktipithas, and such was the 
‘ot ‘Siva for his dear wife that he, assum' ng the forms of so many 
vas led EN ar parie ar Ia venta 
| Sakti ship 
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n pithas were mainly aniconic 
*, TRASH, Letters, Vol. XIV, pp. 9-9 
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" * F 
brief reference may be made here to the real nature of the * 


Devi as explained in the Devimahitmya and its six limbs 
(sadangas), the Devikavaca, the Devikilaka, the Argalastotra, 

and especially the three Rabasyas—Pradhanika-, Vaikrtika- 

and Mirti-rahasyas. lt is needless to say that all these six 

limbs were composed in course of time, sometime after the 

original Candi portion of the Méárkandeyapurana had been 

written. It is interesting to note, however, that these texts 
collectively give us an idea about some of the image-types of 

the goddess in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. True it 

is, that to a pious devotee of the Sākta cult, the Sakti is really 

the formless absolute principle immanent in the whole ~ 
universe as the supreme and all-pervading consciousness (ef. 
Markandeyapurana, Ch. 85, 34—Citirüpena ya krtsnametad- 
vyüpya sthita jagat), but the great goddess also assumes 
various forms of pacific and terrific character (Saumyiini ° 
yani rūpāņi . , . . yani cütyantaghoráni). Inthe Pradhanika- 
rahasya of the Candi we are told that the great 4nd primary 
goddess Mahalaksmi, in whom all the three gunas (sattva, 

raja, and fama) are manifest, has a four-armed concrete 
form, in whose hands are placed a citrus, a mace, a shield 

and a skull-cup, and who has a snake, liga and yoni on her 

head. Mahalaksmi assumed in the time of dissolution the 

form of Mahakalt, in whom the famoquna predominated ; it is . 
her four-armed secondary form in blue colour, ornamented 
with a skull-garland, and with a sword, a skull-cup, a severed 

head and a shield in her four hands. This secondary god- 

dess came also to be known by such names as Mahamaya, 












; Mahamari, Ksudha (the ' great hunger ), Trsa (' thirst ) 
©  Nidra or Yoganidra, Kalaratri and others. nour the great 
D alaksmr again emanated the white-colouréd tertiary 


ee “goddess Mahasarasvati in whom sattvaguna prevailed, and — 
"old, a T — This emanation came also — — 
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Vedavidyi, and Visnu and Gauri. In the Vaikrtika- and 
Mnrti-rahasyas the other names and concrete forms or image- 
types. of the great goddess are elaborately described, and 
these descriptions attempt in a way to outline the deep 
symbolism underlying her various aspects. It is also 
interesting to note that in the unfolding of the nature of the 
Devi in these supplements to the Devimahatmya, the other 
two major Brahmanical cult-gods, Visnu and Siva and the 
Vedie Brahma find a well-recognised, though a subordinate, 
place. Some of the chapters of the original Devimihatmya 
section of the Markandeyapurdna, on the other hand, contain 
deseriptions of the various early forms of the goddess, such as 
the Mahisasuramardini, the Matrkas, Camunda, and others. 

Gopinath Rao has collected numerous names of the 
various forms of the goddess and their iconographic descrip- 
tions from different Agamas; but he could illustrate only a 
few of these forms by extant stone and bronze sculptures of 
the early and late mediaeval periods. It will be possible 
here neither to note the textual descriptions of the numerous 
images of the Devi, nor to study at some length the icono- 
graphic features of even an appreciable number of her extant 
image-types for exigences of space.' Emphasis will be 
mainly laid here on -her Mahisásuramardini and Matrka 
aspects and a few other allied forms.  Mythologically speak- 
ing, the Mahisasuramardini form of the goddess is one of her 
earliest and most important forms so beautifully delineated 
in the Devimahatmya. Warious texts describe different 
iconie tvpes of the goddess, but the difference mainly lies in 
the number of arms that are attributed to the Devi. A large 
number — or ten-armed images of the Mahisa- 
suramardi ave been discovered in Eastern India, and the 
ten-armed variety of such iconic types endowed with some 
additional features came to be the accepted model of the 
composite clay image in the autumnal Durgi worship in 
Bengal. A study of a few of the early reliefs will enable 





L ** Rao, op. cit, Vol. T, pp. 838-400 and Plates; cf. also N. K. Bbhattasali, 


, 198.927 and Plates, and Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. Y, pp. 449-55, 
Fars moe, - 
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us to throw some light on the developmental aspect of the 
iconic motif. Some very interesting miniature stone reliefs 
of the Gupta period depicting the two-armed figures of the 
Devi engaged in combat with the Buffalo Demon were un- 
earthed by Marshall at Bhita, in which no other accessory 
figures are shown (A.S./.4.R., 1911-12, p. 86. Pl. XXXI, 
Figs. 13 and 14. The beautiful brass image of the four- 
armed goddess of the time of Meruvarman, king of 
Chamba (c. Sth century A.D.), has an inscription which 
describes her as Laksana; here the Devi is shown uplifting 
the hind part of the Demon in the shape of a buffalo by 
holding its tail with her front left hand, and piercing its 
neck with a trisala by her front right, while she tramples on 
its neck with her right leg (her back hands hold a sword and 
a bell). This standing attitude of the goddess exactly 
corresponds to the Devimahatmya description of the Devi 
(III. 87—Evamuktea samutpatya sárüdhà tam mahasuram | 
Padenakramya kanthe ca Silenainamatadayat).’ The god- 
dess is shown killing the Buffalo Demon almost in the same 
attitude in a far earlier relief carved on the façade of the 
Candragupta (ID cave at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat) 
It is curious, however, that in a relief of so early a.period the 
Devi is endowed with as many as twelve arms, the hands hold- 
ing many weapons and attributes, two back right and left 
hands stretching probably an iguana (godhá ; already noticed 
cf. supra, p. 172). The relief is very much. damaged, but it 
still shows much animation, and when it was in a good state 
of preservation it must have belonged to some of the best 
of Gupta art (Pl. XLI, Fig. 4). It seems that 







_ the —— — tradition about this mode of attek 
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shown in a lifeless manner (Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. CHD). 
Some early mediaeval sculptors of India began to change the 
mode of depicting the Devs fight with the Demon, and the 
Mahabalipuram and Ellora panels reproduced by Rao (op. cit., 
Pls. CIV and CV) are two of the remarkable specimens 
illustrative of the changed mode. The  much-mutilated 
Ellora relief reproduced here (Pl. XLI, Fig. 2) shows the 
cight-armed Devi riding on her lion mount vigorously attack- 
ing Mahisasura, a full-scale man of her stature with buffalo 
horns ; other demons, some fallen and others still fighting, are 
shown below, and in the two uppermost rows in the panel 
are the divine onlookers of the fight. The intensity of the 
actual combat is very skilfully demonstrated by the artist 
who has also not failed to endow the relief with some genre 
interest by the introduction of the expectant divine on- 
lookers in the upper section of the panel. If we compare 
this very lively panel from Ellora with two sculptures, one 
. from Aihole and the other from Haripur (Mayurbhanj, 
Orissa), we are confronted with the fact how the earlier 
traditional mode of the combat between the Devi and the 
Asura was given a modified form by the sculptor of the 
western Calukya country on the one hand and the Orissan 

artist from Mayurbhanj on the other. The Aihole relief 

y (earlier in point of date, c. 6th or 7th century A.D.) shows 
the eight-armed goddess piercing the upturned neck of the 
Buffalo Demon. (no man comes out of the decapitated trunk 

of the animal, which is a later feature), her hon mount on 

the left being a silent onlooker (Pl. XLII, Fig. 3). The 
 Haripur sculpture (a few centuries later than the Aihole 
ohne) sh the eight-armed goddess in a more aggressive 

e three prongs of the sala pierce the upturned 
human Demon issuing out of the decapitated 
the animal, the lion also taking part in the fight 
Fig. so Calukyan artist appears to 
fe asy and effortless grace with which the 
tribution was carried out, while the Orissan 

s with success the dynamic vigour under- 
ularity of this theme of the 
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poddess slaving the Bulalo Demon in distant cornera of 
India can be demonstrated with the help of two interesting 
objects, one of which is being illustrated here. Plate XLII, 
Figure 1, shows the figure of Mahlisáàsuramardint cast from a 
mould, found at Peshawar ; the details are not distinct, but the 
turreted crown of the goddess, the face and upper part of her 
body, and the legs and the body of the animal are clear. 
The second image, unique of its kind, recovered from a 
North Bengal village in the district of Dinajpur, depicts ih 
a very imteresiing manner the Nava- (nine) Durga motif. 
The central figure of Mahisásursmardini is eighteen-armed, 
while eight other <ixteen-armed miniature replicas of the 
same type are grouped round it." How the same theme 
was given further re-orientation by the Sakti-worshippers in 
Bengal is illustrated by another unique sculpture found in 
the same district. The thirty-two arms of the goddess riding 
on a hon and engaged in combat with pepe (not the 
Buffalo Demon in particular) are meant to em ise, in 
however imperfect » manner, the all-powerful and all- 
embracing character of the Divine Sakti; on the top section 
of its prabhdcali are shown the miniature figures of Ganapati, 
Sürya, Siva, Visnu and Brahma 

Mention has been made in Chapter 1४ of this book of 
the early iconic type of the Devi either accompanied by her 
lion mount or actually riding on it (supra, pp. 134-35) 
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Some inediseval reliefs. hailing from Bibar and now in the 
collection. of the Indian. Museum, show the development of 
thik motif in a characteristic manner. One of them «hows 


‘the four-ariied goddess seated astride on the beck of ber 


mount; her back hands carry a sword and a shield, front 
left a इकत, the front right being in the carada pose. There 
are the usual flying Vidyáadliara figures on the top section of 
the sparingly decorated elliptical probhdcali; though the 
artistic execution is not of a very high order, yet the relief 
has a character of ite own (Pl. XLII, Fig. 4). The other 


_ sculpture emphasises the mother aspect of D'irgà Simba- 
» Vabini seated in lalitàksepa on the back of her couchant 
r mount ; her two right hands and the back left hand are 


shown in the same manner as in the other Bihar sculpture, 
while her front left hand clasps her child (probably 
Karttikeya) seated on her left lap. Here the art is mainly 
hieratic, though the image has some grace of ite own 
(Pl. XLII, Fig. 4). The association of the Mother Goddess 
with alligators (iguana, godhd) has been already commented 
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period commonly found in Bengal shows the goddess stand- 
ing in the samapidasthanaka pose having such attributes as 
a varamudra or pomegranate, a Sivalinga, a trisikha in her 
hands, and an iguana (godhikd) carved on the pedestal. 
Different varieties of this type can be collectively described 
as Candi on account of the godhikà being given a prominent 
position in the story of Candi and Kalaketu current in Bengal. 
The goddess with iguana can have also the appellation of 
Sri, one of the six varieties of Gauri, —Umiü, Parvati, Sri, 
Rambha, Totala and Tripurai,—as described in the  Rüpa- 
mandana : (Godhásanásrità mirtirgrhe pūjyā Sriye sada) 
She may also be described as Gauri herself on the basis of 
another text which enjoins that Gauri should sit (or stand) 
on an iguana (Godhüsana bhaved-Gauri). This motil 
migrated to Indonesia along with the Mahisasuramardini 
motif from Eastern India in early times, and mediaeval 
replicas of such images have been found there.’ 

The Devi icons described in the preceding pages portray 
her independent aspect in some of which her association 
with Siva is clearly emphasised. But from a very early 
period, she was also mythologically associated with Visnu- 
Krsna. The Durgistotras of the Mahābhārata and the 
Aryastava of the Hariramáa describe her as having been born 
in the womb of YaSodi in the house of the cowherd Nanda 
(Yasodagarbhasambhutam | Nandagopakule jatam . . .). 
The Markandeyapurana also gives us the same information 





(Ch. 91, v. 37), and in its Narayani-stuti the gods characterise 


her as ' the infinitely powerful Vaignaciéakti’ (Ch. 91, 





māyā). The earliest datable iconographic text 
(Chapter 57 of Varühamihira's Brhatsamhita) also lays stress 

association in its account of Ekānamśā, as ma di Ae | as $ 
: | | our- | / y es FIT - ones) | 
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Visnudharmottara gives an identical description of Ekanaméa 
in this couplet: Ekānamśāpi kartavya dert padmakard 
fatha | Katisthavdmahasta sā madhyastha Rama-Krsnayoh 
(Bk. III, Ch. 85, 71-2). Several mediaeval eastern Indian 
stone and bronze reliefs of -Ekainamsa have been discovered, 
and the principal object of worship enshrined in the main 
sanctum of the temple of Ananta-\Vasudeva at Bliuvanesvara 
(Orissa) is nothing but this goddess with Krsna and 
Balarama on her two sides. It seems that the cult 
of Ekanamsai was of some importance in Eastern India 
in mediaeval times. Mention may be nfade in this 
connection of a very: fine inscribed bronze image of 
Ekanaméa originally recovered from Imadpur (Bihar), and 
now in the collection of the King Edward VII Gallery ol 
the British Museum. The two-armed goddess stands erect 
om a lotus, with her right hand stretched down in the 
varddamudra, her left hand holding a mirror, between the 
i four-armed figures of the snake-hooded Balarāma on her 
right and Krsna on her left. It is true that the disposition 
of her hands does not tally with the textual description quoted 
above, but the composition as-a whole leaves little doubt that 
she stands for Ekanamsa. The bronze image is cast with 
great skill, and the model from which it was cast was 
रौ prepared with a fine sense of artistic balance and 
proportion.’ 

The number and the names of the Matrkis vary in 
different contexts. They are usually seven, though eight or 
more of them can also be counted. The Gangdhar stone 
inscription of the time of Kumürgupta I, already referred to, 
does not say anything about their exact number, nor does it * 
contain their respective names. The number of the Mothers 

| is, however, given in the preamble of the inscriptions of 
the early Calukya kings who are described there as the 
descendants of Hariti and nurtured by the seven Mothers 

riti-pu tránüám -Mátrbhirabhivardhitünüm), though 











— Vol. XVI, No. 2, 1950, pp. 247-51, Pl. XII. This 
—— of the Pala king Mahipála, 
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Varihamihira‘also is silent about the number and names of 
these goddesses, and simply says that ' Mothers are to. be 
made with cognisances of the gods corresponding to, their 
names ` (Brhatsamhità, Ch. 57, v. 56). Utpala while com- 
menting on this passage, names them as Brahmi, Vaisnavi, 
Raudri (Mahesvari), Kaumári, Aindri, Yami, Varuni, and 
hauberi in the first instance; then he says that there are 
other Matrganas like Nürasimhi, Varahi, and Vainayakt; 
which are to be understood ( Ercamangyüsam Nárasimhi- Várahi- 
Vainayakinamapyuhyam). It appears that side by side 
with the common concept about the stereotyped number of 
the Mothers or Saktis of seven or eight gods there existed 
a belief about the Saktis of other gods or their aspects. In 
the subsequent ritual literature of the Hindus, the names of 
as many as sixteen Matrkas with Gauri in the beginning 
are mentioned (Gauryadi-Sodaga-Matrka). The Markandeya- 
purana lays down in one verse that the Saktis of Brahma, 
Siva, Karttikeya, Visnu and Indra came out of the bodies 
of the respective gods, and went to help the Devi in her fight 
with the Asuras (Ch. 88, v. 12). In the next couplet the 
Purünakara generalises their form in this way, ' the Saktis 
of the individual gods (are each characterised by the) respec- 
tive forms, ornaments and mounts of those gods (Yasya 
devasya yadripam yatha bhasanavahanam | Tattadeva 
tacchaktih .. .. .). In the verses following are deseribed 
successively the iconographic features of Brahmani, Mahe- 
evar, Kaumart, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Narasimhi and Aindri 
(vv. 14-20). In verse 22 we are told that * from the goddess's 


body there came forth Candika’s Energy (Candikasakti) , 


most terrific, exceedingly fierce, howling” like a hundred 
kals’. The emanating ess came — called 
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demons Canda and Munda, the mighty Asura generals of 
Sumbha, was given the name of Caimunda by the Devi. for 
* Kali killed these mighty demons-in battle and brought their 
heads to her (Ch. 87, v. 25—Yasmidc Candafica Mundafica 
grhitvà tvamupāgatā | Camundeti tato loke khyata devi 
bhavisyasi). But the usually accepted list supported by 
iconographic data consists of Brahmani, Maheévari, 
Kaumart, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Càmundi, though 
there are some variants. 

The Sapta Mātrkās are often carved in relief on a 
rectangular stone slab in the order given above with the 
ligures of Virabhadra and Ganesa on either side. Stone and 
bronze sculptures are also not unknown in which the number 
of the * Mothers’ are only three, and they are usually 
Brahmani, Kaumari and Vaisnavi. One such fine bronze 
composition, a companion to the Ekinaméa bronze just 
described (originally found at Imadpur and now in the King 
Edward VII gallery of the British Museum) shows these three 
goddesses seated between  Virabhadra and Ganega.' The 
fitipamandana while describing Virabhadra’s image, says 
that ' he should be placed before the Mothers, the latter 
coming in the middle, and Ganesa in the end ° (Viresrarasca 
PETRUS Matrnümagrato | bhavet | Madhye ca Mátarah 
karya ante tesdm Vindyakah). Separate reliefs of the 
Mātrkās and their ' guardians ' are also common, and those 
that are being reproduced here, all belong to this category. 
The sacred tank at Puri (Orissa) known as Markandeya 
Sarovara has on one of its banks these separate images placed 
side by side inside a verandah, and five of the Mitrkis of 
this group arè now being described and illustrated 
Four-faced (the fourth face on the back is not visible) and 
four-armed Brahmüni is seated in the ardhaparyanka pose 
with her swan mount beneath the couch, with a child on 
her left lap; the front right hand is in the vyakhydna pose 
the front left holding the child (the objects in the back 

* het ete wee 
ie of moi and casting in both of them is 
XVI, No, 9, p. 251, Pl. XIII. . 
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hands are not distinct in the plate, thev may stand for a 
sacrificial ladle and a manuscript or a rosary). The figure 
does not wear any ornaments, but the sacred thread. and 
the jatámukuta are prominently shown (Pl. XLIII Fig. 1) 

Mihesvari seated in the same attitude with her bull mount. 
beneath the couch wears many ornaments; her back Hands 
are broken, the front right hand appears to have been in 
the abhaya pose, while the front left holds the child on he 

left lap, which is gone (Pl. XLIII, Fig. 5»  Four-armed 
Kaumiri similarly seated is shown with the child on her 
lap and her peacock mount beneath her couch; her two 
right hands are broken, the back left hand holds an in- 
distinet object, the front left clasping the child. She wears 
many ornaments, but the Sikhandaka mode of her hair 
arrangement reminds one of the similar coiffure of the Puri 
Karttikeya already described in Chapter IX of this, book 
(Pl. XLIII, Fig. 3). ‘The terrific nature of Varahi is 
emphasised by the two rows of the curled locks of hair rising 
upwards, the kapüla in the back left hand, and her tusks; 
the child on the lap (now broken) emphasises her Matrki 
aspect, and her buffalo mount is shown below her couch 
(PI.-XLIV, Fig. 3). A recent acquisition from a village 
in the district of Hooghly for the Asutosh Museum, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, shows one four-armed form of the Matrka 
in question, with a fish in one of her right hands; this has 
not yet been published. The fish in one of the hands of 
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holds the cakra and Sahkha in her back hands, has her front 
right hand in the abhaya -pose and clasps the child with 
her front left; the several ornaments including the artistic 
crown are tastefully displayed, and the mellow introspective 
look on her face has been beautifully shown by the artist 
(PL XLIV, Fig. 1). The two reliefs that are now being 
reproduced illustrate in a characteristic manner the Indian 
idea of the terrific, weird and uncanny pn the realm of 
iconographic art. Both are from Jajpur (Orissa) which 
is regarded as the Virajiksetra, an old seat of Tantric 
worship. The first of these reliefs depicts the’ most fearful 
goddess Cámundàá. She has four arms, emaciated body 
and shrunken belly showing the protruding ribs and veins, 
skull-garland (mundam4ala), her corpse seat (pretisana, but 
the dead body has its hand in the anjali pose), bare teeth 
and sunken eyes with round projecting eye-balls, bald bead 
with flames issuing from it. She holds in her back hands 
a kartr (chopper) and a fala, while her front right and left 
ones hold a kapila and à munda (human-head) respectively ; 
the skull on the armlet on her right hand has a grinning 
smile on its face, while the severed head in her left hand 
has a life-like expression.. The Orissan artist has skilfully 


« produced one of the most terror-striking images, not 






a lifeless fetish of an uncultured people, but a con- 
representation of the esoteric symbolism underlying 
aspect of the Tantric faith (Pl. XLIV, Fig. 5). The 
depicts the Danturs form of the dire 

does not represent Sivadüti as it has 
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types of Devi images are in the Varendra Research 
Society's Museum at Rajshahi, but the one which comes 
very close to the Jajpur sculpture is in the collection of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad Museum, Calcutta. This image 
was originally recovered from Attahāsa (Burdwan, Bengal), 
one of the fifty-one Saktipithas in India according to one 
enumeration of these pithas (Dacca History of Bengal, 
Vol. I, p. 455, Pl. XIV, Fig. 36). A third relief originally 
hailing from Sutna (Madhya Bharat) and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, depicts an 
eight-armed' (most of the hands are gone) image’ of 
Narasimhi seated in the ardhaparyanka pose on the back of 
a stylised lion. The goggle-eyed lion-face of the goddess 
and the face of the lion mount opened wide as it were for a 
mighty roar endow the composition with a grotesque 
aracter, this grotesqueness being partially relieved by the. 
odelling of the body of the main image (Pl. XLIV, Fig. 2) 
It may be mentioned in this connection that most of the 
Sakti images that have been described above have correspond- 
ing texts generally supporting their iconographic features. 
It is now a relief to turn to the study of a very remark- 
able sculpture created by the genius of an unknown Bengali 
artist of mediaeval times, to satisfy the religious needs 
of a pious worshipper of Siva and Sakti in a corner of 
Bengal. Bhattasali says, * The unique image was discovered 
in the ruins of Vikrampur, within the limits of the ancient 
capital of the Senas and their predecessors, in the quarter 
known as Kagajipara ' (op. cit., p. 192). Four feet in 
it shows in its lower part a well-carved Sivalinga 
from the top of which emerges the half-length figure 
four-armed goddess with her front hands in the dhydna- 
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in the way in which it has been done by R. D. Banerji. 
He finds in it an evidence of gradual blending of * Buddhist 
Tantrism with Hindu Tantrism,’ and he suggests that ° the 
goddess (evidently Parvati) is in co-itus with the phallus ' 
Bhattasali's tentative explanation of this sculpture as 
Mahamaya on the authority of the Pradhanika-rahasya of 
the Markandeyapurdna and a Kalikapurüna passage (Ch. 76, © 
83-03) is far more acceptable. The Purinic descrip- 
tions of Mahamaya, it is true, do not fully tally with this 
bs. ique composite icon, but one main peculiarity of the 
gaddess as described in the latter text that ske ‘ rent open 
the Sivalinga and came but ' agrees with the general outline 
of the sculpture. The ideology about AdyaSakti, the source 
of all the manifestations of the universe, coming forth from 
the eternal Purusa, can be traced to a Bhagavadgità passage 
° (XV, 4: Tamera cddyam purusam prapadye yatah pravrtti 
prasrtà purdni). The goddess Tripura-Bhairavi, as we 
know from another passage in the Kalikapurdna, is the same 
as Mahamaya, and she holds a rosary and a book according 
to the description given here, and this also appears to 
support Bhattasali's identification." The esoteric symbolism 
underlying this fine sculpture is of a sublime character, and 
this is a unique mode of representing Siva and Sakti 
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CHAPTER XII 
MISCELLANEOUS AND SYNCRETISTIC ICONS 
Brahmi 


To the first member of the orthodox Brahmanical triad 
Brahma, is assigned the act of creation in Hindu mythology 
His position fn the pantheon is, however, inferior to that'of 
any of the principal cult deities like Visnu, Sürya, Siva and 
, Durga, nay, even Ganapati. The very act of creating this 
universe and peopling it, which is supposed to have been 
his main duty, is primarily attributed by the followers of 
these cults to the respective divinities of their choice. The 
picture that we get of Brahma from the Puranas, or sections 
of them associated with one or other of these cults, is usually 
of an inane and helpless god, having very little practical 
initiative of his own. The initiative almost invariably rests 
with the principal cult deities, Brahma being at best repre- 
sented in the role of a mediator with the more important 
among them on behalf of other deities and persons of lesser 
importance approaching him for help and advice in times of 
distress and danger. 

Such was, however, not his position, when the concrete 
concept about him and gods allied to him began to take shape 
and develop in some of the late Vedic texts Many sections 
of this literature contain passages about creation, and the 
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blacksmith (R.V., X. 72, 2: Brahmanaspatir-età sam 
karmadrah ivadhamat). Hiranyagarbha is assumed to have 
been the first to be born, and is said to have established 
the earth and the sky in their proper position (ibid., ५. 121, 
D. In the last verse of the same hymn Prajipati is 
described as the lord of all the created beings. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana (XI. 2, 3, 1) Brahma (neuter) is said 
to have existed alone in the beginning and to have been 
the creator of the gods and the original source of all things 
Another passage of the same text (X. 6. 5 9), tells us that 
Prajapati originated from Brahma who is self-existent 
(Prajapatir-Brahmanah, Brahma scayambhi). Both these 
gods along with Purusa Narayana are described in the 
different sections of this Brahmana as having sacrificed 
themselves for acquiring superiority over gods, men and all 
created things. Prajapati is also the supporter (bharatah) 
of this universe, à function invariably assigned to Visnu in 
the epic and Puranic literature. The same god is also 
identified in some passages with the presiding deity of sacrifice 
with which Visnu is also identified in one passage of the 
Satapatha Brahmana (III. 2, 2, 4; XIV. 1, 1, 60). The more 
concrete concept of Brahma took some time to develop and 
ene of the earliest allusions to this god is to be found in the 
first verse of the Mundaka Upanisad. He is described there 
as the first of the gods, who was the creator of the universe 
and the preserver of the world (Brahma devinaém prathamah 
sambabhüva vi$vasya kartā bhuvanasya gopta). Lastly, we 
find in the first canto of the Manusamhità how the irresist- 
ible self-existent (svayambhū) Lord was born in the golden 
— andam) as Brahmi, the progenitor of all the ` 
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The concept of the concrete god Brahmi, also known 
hy such names as Prajapati, Dhata, Vidhata, Pitimaha, etc., 
was further developed in the epic literature, though it does 
not necessarily mean that his position vis-d-vis that of the other 
great cult gods was made more prominent.’ But it is 
at the same time apparent that he was enjoying some im- 
portance in the period during which the earlier sections of 
the epics were composed, The various mythologies asso- 
ciated with him theré invest him with some power which 
he undoubtedly inherited from his late Vedic and Brahmanic 
prototypes. He is regarded as the creator, preserver and 
destroyer, all at the same time, and it is in the later sections 
of the two epics that his position is gradually weakened and 
his honours and activities become more or less of a titular 
character. One of the causes of this gradual decline may 
be traced to the fundamental weakness of his character, 
which led him to be equally susceptible to the ascetic prac- 
tices not only of the gods, but also of the demons who on 
many occasions bring disaster to the universe with the power 
acquired by propitiating Brahma by the practice of severe 
austerities. In fact, the epic and Purainic tales about the 
great cult gods Visnu and Siva exerting themselves to set 
matters right on these oceasions emphasise in a way the 
greatness of these gods in comparison with that of Brahma. 
The latter now gets subservient to them; he is born from 


the lotus issuing forth from Visnu's navel, he worships the | 


horse-headed form of Visnu and receives the law from him 
and he becomes the demiurge of the great cult god. In some 
epie passages Siva is described as creating the creator, 

| eatness of Siva, and reveals to Indra 
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Svayambhü is employed by Sambhu (Siva) and is obedient 
lu Siva's commands, and Siva is described in. the same 
context as bhavasrj, i.e., ' the creator of the universe ' 
((,.1.1., 111, p. 152-55). Thus, Brahma is merely a figure- 
head in these matters. This decline in Brahma’s position 
is persistent, and some of the Puranas take advantage of 
many of the vaguely allegorical, deprecatory myths asso- 
ciated with Prajapati in the later Vedic texts and the 
Brahmanas, and cast all sorts of opprobrium on him.’ 
One of the early Puranas, the Markandeya, paints him as 
helpless to defend himself from the demons Madhu and 
Ixaitabha, from whose clutches he is saved by Visnu's timely 
intervention. 

Brahma appears to have enjoyed no success as a cult 
god. It is true that he illustrates in a way an aspect of 
= Vedism, one of the constituent elements of the composite 

Hinduism of the epic and Puranic times, but if any attempt 
. was ever made by an orthodox Vedic section of the Hindus 
to formulate his cult in imitation of those of Visnu and Siva, 
it was destined to failure. Reference has already been made 
in a previous chapter of this book (Ch. VI, p. 230) to 
Varahamihira’s injunction that Brahma's images could only 
be installed by those who were well-versed in the Vedic 
lore (Viprün vidur-Brahmanah). The analogous references 
by the same author to the Bhagavatas, the Pasupatas, the 
Magas, etc., being only entitled to instal the images of 
‘Visnu, Siva and Sürya, may suggest that these persons, 
‘ well-versed in the Vedas ', were the exclusive worshippers 
of Brahma. But if there were such a sect at all, they did 
not enjoy any great importance. This hypothesis is sub- 
stantidted by the Puranic stories connected with such Saiv 
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icons as the Lingodbhavamürti ; Brahma was cursed by Siva 
for telling a lie not to have any cult of his own. Separate 
temples enshrining Brahma are very few and far between, 
and mention may be made here of the early mediaeval and 
later Brahma shrines found at Dudahi and Khajuraho 
(Madhya Bharat), Vasantgadh (Rajputana), Unkal (near 
Hubli, Dharwar district), and Khed Brahma (Mahi Kantha). 
The Dudahi temple was well-built having many artistic 
carvings ; the presence ofa three-headed figure of the bearded 
Brahmi with his swan mount on the centre of the sanctum 
doorway ang the evidence of an inscription found there 
recording that the writer paid his adoration to Caturmukha 
(an appellation of Brahma) and his wife Savitri, led 
Cunningham to ascribe this shrine to Brahma with certainty 
(A.S.R., Vol. X, pp. 93-4, Pl. XXXI). A small square 
temple of the god was noticed by the same scholar at 
Khajuraho, which he thought to have been the oldest of the 
extant shrines at the place (Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 57). "The 
Vasantgadh (Rajputana) brick temple of the god is as old 
as the 7th century A.D., which faces east and has a standing 
life-size image of Brahma with three faces and a nimbus 
behind him ; the figure is two-armed, the hands holding an 
aksamala and kamandalu. The interest attaching to the 
temple of the god at Khed Brahma (Idar, Mahi Kantha) is 
great, for it was still functioning in 1906-07, when it was 
visited by Henry Cousens. Cousens writes that there is a 
community of Brahmans at the place who have been there 
for generations, who devote themselves exclusively to the 
worship of Brahmi ; they are Audicya Brahmans (Brahmans 
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below him, and the small figure with wings beneath another 
similar figure on the south side may be Garuda. These 
traits of the Pairsvadevatis would appear to associate Brahma 
with Siva, Sürya and Visnu, for the mounts are connected 
with the latter. An interesting exhibit in the collection of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta (No. Gr. 18), may be noted 

in this connection. It is a carved door-lintel in stone 

~ (hornblende -schist) from Gaud, District Malda (Bengal), 
showing the figure of standing Brahma, three-faced and 
foyr-armed, flanked by his two consorts, Sarasvati and 
Savitri, and other attendants dancing and playing on 
musical instruments. The figure of Brahma in the centre 
of the composition proves that the small shrine, over the 
doorway of which the slab rested, was dedicated to this god. 
e Its size can be guessed from that of the carved lintel which 
measures 5' 10" x 1’ 8". It is very likely that it originally 
belonged to a Paficayatana temple of about the middle of 
the tenth century A.D., in which the shrine of Brahma 
was a subsidiary one. Another temple of Brahma, that is 
still functioning, is at Pushkar near Ajmer; the big temple 
there is linked up with the shrine of his consort 
Savitri on a hill about a mile distant from it. This sacred 
= Tirtha is frequented by Hindus of different cult affiliations 
and its existence does not necessarily mean the existence of 

any Brahma cult there in modern times. The present shrine 

of the god at the place is not more thant 160 years old, for Tod 
writes in 1806-07 that it was built about four vears ago ; but 

it was built on the site of older religious establishments 

< 3 temple priests, however, belong to the community of 
Gosains unlike those at Khed Brahma.’ Pushkara is 
t " old Tirtha ; reference is made to it in the Nasik in- 
A eris m of Usabhadáta, Nahapána's son-in-law, but there 
is no cl diia it was associated with Brahma 
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One of the earliest iconographic descriptions of the 
god is to be found in the Brhatsamhita (Ch. 57, v. 41), 
The passage says that the four-faced god holds a ritual 
water-vessel (kamandalu) in one of his hands and is seated 
on a lotus (Brahma  kamandalukarascaturmukhah panka- 
jasenasthasca.) In this summary description, there is no 
reference to the number of hands, and the attribute of one 
of these only is mentioned ; the lotus-seat is there, but the 
god's swan mount is-not. In the line quoted by Utpala 
from Kà$yapa in the last part of his commentary on this 
chapter, Brahma is described as four-faced having a staff, 
the hide of a black antelope and a ritual water-vessel 
(Brahma | caturmukho | dandi krsnajinakamandalt, Brhat- 
samhité, Dvivedi's edition, p. 785). This account seems to 
emphasise the character of the god as a Brahmacarin wear- 
ing a black antelope skin as his upper garment, his two 
hands holding a staff and a ritual water-vessel. If we 
compare these somewhat sketchy descriptions of a presum- 
ably earlier date with texts about Brahma images quoted by 
Rao from Amsumadbheddgama, Suprabhediagama, Silpa-— 
ratna, Visnupurana, and Rupamandana, we can at once see 
the great elaboration that has taken place in the iconic 
representation of the god. The following are some of the 
additional details : his hands are invariably four in number, 
the attributes in them being a rosary, sruk, sruva (sacrificial 
implements), the Vedas ete.; he rides on a swan or on a 
chariot drawn by seven swans (this is evidently adopted 
from the seven-horsed chariot of Sürya); having Savifri on 
his left and Sarasvati on his right side, he wears white 
. garmen —* ents, jatámukuta, jewelled ear-rings, is white in colo 
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is true, however, that all the later images of Brahma have 
bearded faces, most of the earlier ones being shown without 
this trait he evidence of the Navagraha reliefs on the 
Bhauma-Kara and Ganga shrines at Bhuvanesvara (Orissa) 
should be cited in this connection. The two spiritual pre- 
ceptors of the Devas and Daityas, Brhaspati and Sukra, 
are shown invariably without beards in the earlier shrine 
of the Bahuma-Kara period there, while the same Deva- and 
Daitya-gurus in the later Ganga shrines have always been 
endowed with beards and moustaches (cf. supra, p. 444) 
some of the earliest representations of Brahma are 
found in the Buddhist reliefs of Gandhara; his figure is 
used there either in the Nativity scene of Buddha or as one 
of Buddha's acolytes. He is invariably shown in them as 
having profuse dishevelled hair, beard and moustache, being 
dressed in the garments of a Brahman, one of his two hands 
holding a water-vessel. Such figures are, however, not 
hieratic, for they are presented from the unorthodox Buddhist 
point of view. The later Jaina representations of Brahma, 
either as a Yaksa attendant of the Jina Sitalanatha or as 
one of the Dikpalas are endowed with a great deal of 
hieratism, even perhaps more pronounced than in their 
originals in the Brahmanical pantheon. The earliest ones 
of these originals are mostly two-armed and three- or four- 
faced, the faces being usually shown without a beard; the 
four-armed images are, as a class, of a later period. The 
stone image of Brahmi in the collection of the Mathura 
Museum (No. 382) shows the four-faced god with faces 
arranged in a peculiar manner. ‘Three of them are put in 
óne Hne, the fourth one being placed over the central head 
none of the faces, however, is shown bearded (the figure is ol 
the Kushan period). The standing Brahma image of the 


Gupta period in the same Museum (No. 2481) shows him 


1 K. D. Bajpai refers to some Brahmā figures of the third-fourth centuries 


A. the collection of the Mathura Museum, which have four or three bearded 
yz the case of the four-faced one where three faces are shown in one line 
and the fourth face is placed 


over the central face, the fourth super-imposed face 
Raroda £ aec 4 IO Bulletin, No, 5, P. 18. 
3. Ps NBR. —— 
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three-faced, its middle face only being bearded ; the god 1s 
two-armed, the right hand being in the abhaya pose. An 
image of the god belonging to the early Chalukya period 
hailing from Aihole is illustrated by Rao. The god is seated 
astride on the back of his swan mount (an unusual sitting 
posture) his four hands holding a rosary, a manuscript 
and two other indistinct objects; he is surrounded by a 
number of Rsis in bowing and praising poses, who are all 
shown bearded (Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 506, Pl. CXLIV) 
The other Brahma relief from the same place illustrated by 
him shows some variations; the three beardless faces are 
there, but the god is seated in lalitasana on a lotus-seat, 
and his four hands show a rosary, a noose, a water-vessel 
and varamudra (ibid, Pl. CXLVD. The Kumbakonam and 
Halebidu reliefs of Brahma of the early Chola and late 
Hoysala schools, reproduced by Rao (ibid, Pl. CNLVID) are 
Sthanakamiirtis of the god, the latter showing his two 
consorts, Savitri and Sarasvati; but the faces of the god 
have no beards. One of the most remarkable and earliest 
figures of the god is the metal image found at Mirpur Khas 
in Sindh (it is now in the Karachi Museum). It is of 
great iconographic interest, for it does not correspond to the 
usual mode of representation of the deity. As the image is 
fully in the round, all four beardless faces of the god are 
shown; it is two-armed, the right hand — bent with 
the palm turned inwards as if holding a this pose is 
not described in the texts), the left hand holding probably a 
water-vessel (it is broken, its handle only being shown). 
Clad in diaphanously treated garments, and probably + fure of r 
ing a deer skin in the upaviti fashion, this bronze metal- 
to us a fine specimen of the Indi 
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holds cauri, aksamala and pustaka by three of her hands, 
the lower left one being in the katihasta pose. An elabor- 
ately carved image of Brahmi seated on a visvapadma in the 
lalitaksepa pose in the Rajshahi Museum collection is 
interesting. Though it is of the late mediaeval period, the 
carving is not indifferent, and such details as the pot-bellied 
character of the god, the two-armed standing female 
attendants holding cauri in their hands, the swan mount, 
the donor couple, the garland-bearing flying Vidyadharas, 
etc. are all systematically displayed (DHB, Vol. I, p. 439 
PL Vi Figs 15) B 

Many of the images of Brahma that have been just 
diseussed are of a subsidiary character, having been used 
either as Avaranadevatüs or as accessory figures in the 
shrines of the major cult deities. His figure also appears 
in ' relief compositions ' associated with Vaisnavism and 
Saivism, some of which have already been noted. The god 
is seated on a lotus, the stalk of which issues from 
Nàürüyana-Visnu's navel, in the AnantaSayana reliefs; in the 
Lingodbhavamürtis of Siva, Brahma is shown first as soar- 
ing upwards along the side of a ‘ columnar Sivalinga ', and 
then as standing by its side with his front hands in the 
namasküra mudrà ; in the Tripurantakamirti of Siva, he is 
shown as the charioteer of the great god, and in Siva's 
Kalyanasundaramürti, Brahma is shown as the officiating 
priest in the iage ceremony of Siva and Uma. In the 
Ekapada-Trim arti of Siva or its Vaisnava counterpart, Siva 
or Visnu occupies the central position, Brahma being in- 
variably shown as a lateral accretion in the attitude of 
bowing to the central deity 


| concept about the Dikpalas or Lokapilas 
well-de ardians of the quarti quarters or the worlds, is very old. In 
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Varuna of the west and Kubera of the north ; * mi, Nirrti, 
Vayu and Téana are the respective guardians of the south- 
east, south-west, north-west and north-east. We do not, 
however, find this stereotyping in far earlier texts, where 
there is a great variety in the enumeration of the protectors 
of the various quarters or the worlds. Early Buddhist and 
- Jaina texts also differ from one another in their characteri- 
sation of this group of divinities. Strya, Candra, Vayu, 
Agni, Yama, Varuna, Indra and Kubera, the eight great 
Devas of the early epic literature, are grouped in some later 
texts as the guardians of the four chief and four minor 
quarters, or simply as ' Lokapalas'. Thus, Manu tells 
us that * a king embodies in his self all the eight Lokapalas, 
Soma (Candra), Agni, Arka (Sürya), Anila (Vayu), Indra, 
Vittapati (Kubera), Apapati (Varuna) and Yama '.' The 
first list, which is later in point of date, differs from the 
second one in substituting Nirrti and Isina for Surya and 
Candra in the latter. The number, the names and associa- 
tions of these Dikpalas or Lokapalas are not always constant 
in the epic literature, and it appears that their regular 
number was at first four. It is expressly laid down in the 
Mahabharata (VIII. 45. 31 f.) that ' the gods living in the 
East have Agni as their lender ; Yama of noble deeds guards 
the Pitrs (manes) in the South; the West is guarded by 
Varuna who also guards other gods; the North is guarded 
| by Bhagavat Soma and the priests’. Hopkins. correctly 
ney observes that ' the grouping of Agni, Yama, Varuna and 
e Indra seems older than when Kubera is substituted for 
- Agni '.* Four Lokapilas are recognised in the Ramiya a 
and Indra, Yama, Varuna and Kubera, respectively im- 
ing greatness, restraint क = and wealth to the ideal 
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with the names of the regents of the quarters as given in 
the later Vedic texts. The Gobhila Grhyasütra, while 
describing the rites connected with the building of a house 
(ráastusamana), mentions that ‘ ten offerings (bali) are to 
be made to the regents of the ten regions (digas) —namely, 
to Indra (12., Vayu (S.E.), Yama ($.), Pitaras (S.W.), 
Varuna (W.), Maharaja (N.W.), Soma (N.), Mahendra 
(N.E.), Vasuki (downwards), and Brahma (upwards in 
the sky, i.e., throwing the bali into the air)’.' The 
Al tharpaveda, however, enumerates only six guarters (four 
major ones, the two other ones being the ' fixed quarter + 
and the ‘ upward quarter ), and associates with each parti- 
cular groups of divinities as ‘ regents" and ' wardens ' 
(adhipati and  raksita). The gods—Agni, Indra, Varuna, 
Soma, Visnu and Brhaspati—are the respective regents of 
the eastern, southern, western, northern, fixed and upward 
quarters, while the Nagas—Asita, Tirasciraji, Prdaku, Svaja, 
Kalmasagriva and Svitra—are the wardens of these quarters 
respectively.” The Krsna Yajurveda (Taittiriya Samhita, 
V. 5-10) also mentions the six quarters with their six regents 
and wardens, the names of which are the same as 
quoted from the Atharvaveda; there is, however, a little 
difference, Visnu being substituted by Yama as the regent 
of the fixed quarter in this list.. There is no doubt that the 
concept about the fixed group of four or eight Lokapalas 
(Dikpalas) of later Hindu mythology originated from these 
later Samhita texts. In Buddhist mythology too we find 
a group of four divine beings associated with the four 
principal quarters, and the Sanskrit Buddhist texts give us 
a stéreotyped list of four; they are Dhrtarastra, the 
Gandharva king (east), Virüdhaka, the king of the 
Kumbhandas (south), Virüpüksa, the Naga monarch (west) 
and Vaigravana, the Yaksa king (north). They are the 
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Catur-Mahárüjas of some Buddhist texts, and Panini seems 
to have had them in his mind when he referred to their 
bhaktas in one of his sütras (ef. supra, p. 85). The 
Jaina literature refers to a group of the Dikpalas, most of 
whose names and associations being similar to the stereo- 
typed list of the later Hindu mythological texts.’ 

Rao, in connection with his description of the images 
of the Dikpalas wrongly observes that ‘all these eight 
deities held prominent positions in the Vedic period ' (op. 

t., Vol. II, p. 515). Two at least among them, Kubera 
and Isina, did not do so, and it has already been pointed out 
by the present writer that even Patanjali knew Siva and 
VaiSravana (ISina and Kubera) as laukika devatds or folk 
gods (cf. supra, p. 338). The six others are all Vedic 
deities, some among them being more important than the 
others. Indra was originally the most prominent of all the 
Vedic gods, and now in this context he had to be satisfied 
with the much more modest position of the guardian of the 
eastern quarter. Indra had really no cult of his own in 
the proper sense of the term, but the orthodox section of 
the Indian people undoubtedly paid their homage to him. 
In the story of the uplifting of the Govardhana mountain by 
Krsna, the worship of Indra by the upper classes of the 
Indians is alluded to, but this does not necessarily mean 
that he had his exclusive worshippers. Annual festivals in 
honour of Indra were sometimes in vogue, and Rao refers 
to such festivals in Southern India in the early mediaeval 
period. The Silappadigaram (c. Bth century A.D.) states 
that Indra festival beginning on the Vaisakhi Purnima 
was continued for 28 days at Kavirippumpattinam, mpattinam, the 
metropolis of the Cholas. Some details about the manner of 
celebrating such a festival are recorded in an | 
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Parantaka Chola 1 (Rao op. cit Vok IL p. हाही. The 
homage that was paid to him, however, was mostly in his 
capacity as a Dikpila, and his images were chiefly meant 
to be placed in a particular part of the shrines of the principal 
cult deities. Varahamihira describes his hgure in this 
manner: * The elephant (mount) of Mahendra (Indra) is 
white and has four tusks; (the god) has a thunderbolt in his 
hand, and has as his cognisance the third eye placed hori- 
zontally on his forehead '.' The Visnudharmottara gives us 
an elaborate description of the four-armed Sakra (Indra) in 
which are not only mentioned his third eye sd the four- 
tusked elephant mount, but is also mentioned his four- 
armed consort Sacri seated on his lap; the symbolism under- 
lying all his other iconographic traits are also elaborated there 
(Bk. II, ch. 50, vv. I-13). The AmsSumadbhedagama and a 
" few other south-Indian texts describe the image of Indra in 
more or less identical terms, the god being two-armed, his 
hands carrying either Sakti and ankusa, or, vajra and 
ankusa (or a nilotpala) ; he has usually two eyes, but some 
enjoin that he should be shown as four-armed and three- 
eyed, the third eye placed horizontally on the forehead. 
Some of the earliest representations of Sakra or Indra 
are to be found in the Buddhist relief compositions of 
; Gandhara and Mathura. He and Brahma are the two 
acolytes of Buddha, and his iconography has some fixed 
character in these reliefs. His so-called * basket-like ' 
head-dress is nothing but an alien adaptation of the kirita, 
and vajra is one of his constant emblems there. In the red 
sandstone relief from Mathura illustrating the scene of the 
visit of Indra to Buddha residing in the Indrasilaguha, 
the god is accompanied by his mount, the elephant Airavata 
Some of the stone reliefs in the Paharpur basement illustrate 
a few of the Dikpalas, and one of them shows two-armed 
Indra standing, facing east, before his mount, holding an 
indistinct object (? a citrus) in his left hand, his right hand 
— being in the varada pose; he has a jewelled kiritamukuta on 
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his head with a halo behind it and the horizontally placed 
third eye on the forehead (K. N. Dikshit, Paharpur, p. 46, 
Pl. XXVIId). The four-armed figure of Indra seated astride 
on the back of his elephant from the Chidambaram temple 
has its front hands in the rarada and abhaya poses, the back 
ones carrying the ankusa and vajra (Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 520, Pl. CL). 


Agni, the lord of the south-eastern quarter is not 
described in the Brhatsamhita. "The Visnudharmottara 
fives us an elaborate and characteristic description of the 
god, in which he is bearded, four-armed, four-tusked, three- 
eyed, riding a chariot with smoke standard drawn by four 
parrots and driven by wind, having his consort Svaha on 
his left lap, holding flames, trident and rosary in his hands. 
(Bk. III, Ch. 56, vv. 1-10). The Mahabharata describes him 
as having seven red tongues (saptajihva), with smoke for his 
standard and head-gear, holding a flaming spear, riding on à 
chariot drawn by seven red horses, the winds being the 
wheels of his chariot; the god has seven faces, a huge mouth 
red neck, tawny eyes, bright gleaming hair and golden steed 
(Epic Mythology, p. 97; these descriptions of Agni 
are collected by Hopkins from the various sections of 


the Great Epic). The Agamas characterise the god 


as having four arms, three eyes, red jatas, with the front 
hands showing varada and abhaya poses, the back ones hold- 
ing sruk and Sakti. The figure of Agni (of the mediaeval 
period) reproduced here (PL. XLV, Fig. 4) does not cor- 





respohd to any of the descriptions just quoted. It shows 
the pot-bellied two-armed god seated on the back of his 
he notes Rr the paryankasana (so-called 
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figure of Agni from the Siva temple at Kandiyur (‘Travan- 
core) described and illustrated by Rao (t&td., p. 524, Pl. CLI) 
is very interesting. "The god has two goat-heads (according 
to some Puranic texts, Agni has a goat as his mount) seven 
arms and three legs. lt has some affinity with the Chidam- 
baram sculpture described as Agni by Rao; but in it the god 
stands in front of a bull-(ibid., Pl. CLIT, Fig. 2). It has, 
however, been pointed out by the present writer, that the 
Chidambaram figure may really represent Yajhapurusa, one 
of the minor manifestations of Visnu (J.1.8.0.4., Vol. XIV, 
pp. 46-7). ® 

Yama, the guardian of the south, is described in the 
Brhatsamhitad simply as ' having a staff in his hand and 
riding on a buffalo ' (dandi Yamo mahisago; Ch. 57, v. 51). 
The Visnudharmottara gives us an elaborate description of 
the four-armed god seated on a buffalo with his consort 
Dhumrornà on his left lap, his right hands holding a stall 
and a sword and the left ones a trident with flames and a 
rosary, a face with flames issuing from it being shown on 
the top of the staff (it might thus stand for a khatvranga) ; 
Citragupta dressed as a Northerner (udicyavesa) holding à 
pen and a leaf in his hands on his right and the fierce- 
looking Kala (Time, the destroyer) holding a noose in his 
hand on his left are his eharacteristic attendants reminding 
us of the companions of Sürya, Kundi or Pingala and Dandi. 
Sculpture No. 39 on the south basement wall of the Paharpur 
temple has been identified by Dikshit as Yama. The two- 
armed god stands erect holding a long noose passing over 
his head with the ends hanging down ; a male and a female 
attendant stand on his either side, perhaps standing for 
Citragupta and Dhumrorna; but his characteristic icono- 
graphie traits (staff in his hand and buffalo as his mount) 
are missing here. Besides, pasa (noose) is almost invari- 
ably described in the texts as an emblem of Varuna. The 
Chidambaram figure of Yama illustrated by Rao (ibid., 
Pl. CLIT, Fig. 1) shows the two-armed god standing erect 
in front of his mount, his right band holding a noose, the 
left one resting on a club. —— — 
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Nirrti, the lord of the south-west, is a Vedic deity like 
Yama, Agni and Indra, and is conceived there as 3 god 
of evil, The description of Virüpaksa, the lord of the 
Raksas (Raksodhipa), given in chapter 57 of Book III of 
the Visgnudharmottara, has been taken by Hemidri as the 
characterisation of Nirrti But Nirrti is described by the 
Puranakara in the same context as the wife of Virüpaksa 
(bhiiryd ca tasya kartacya devi Ninrtitastathad, Ninrtita, 
should be Nirrti, the metre is corrupt), and Virüpaksa 1s of 
a terrific nature; the author says that Kala (Time) is 
Virüpaksa, arl Mrtyu (death) is Ninrti or Nirrti (एक 
prokto Virūpākşo Mriyurhi Ninrtistatha). Sculptures show- 
ing Nirrti are extremely rare, and so the one from Ahobilam 
illustrated by Rao is very interesting. It shows the Dikpala 
riding on the shoulders of à man who seems to be carrying 
him forward, and he holds a staff in his right hand (ibid., 
p. 529, Pl. CLIV, Fig. 2). A relief depicting Nirrti is in 
the collection of the Rajshahi Museum; the god is shown 
here riding on the back of a man (naracdhana) and holds in 
his two hands a sword and a shield; it hails from North 
Bengal (DH B, Vol. I, p. 463). 

Varuna, the lord of the western quarter, holds a pasa 

and rides a swan (hamsaritdhasca | paéabhrd- Varunah ; 
Brhatsamhita, Ch. 57, v. 57). He is elaborately described in 
the Visnudharmottara (Bk. III, Ch. 52, vv. 1-21) where he is 
called * the lord of waters’ (yadasa@mpati). According to it, 
the slightly pot-bellied god (Kincitpralambajathara) rides a 
chariot drawn by seven swans, is four-armed (his right 
hands holding a lotus and a noose, and the left ones, a corfich- 
shell na jewel-box) ; his consort Gaur should sit on his 
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standing or seated, not on a swan, but on a Makara. The 
beautiful figure of standing two-armed  Varuna illustrated 
here is a side-piece of the Rajarani temple of Bhuvanesvara. 
It shows the god standing in a very graceful pose, holding 
a looped noose by its end in his right hand, the left hand 
being in the raradamudrà; the jewelled head-gear, the ear- 
ornaments, the necklaces, the waist-girdle, the pearl 
yaynopavita, etc., are all very tastefully displayed (Pl. XLVI 
Pig. 1). 

Vayu, the lord of the north-west in the Puranic 
list of Dikpalas, is described as the father-of Bhima, the 
second Pandava, and of Hanuman, the monkey-god, res- 
pectively in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The 
Visnudharmottara (Ch. 58, vv. 1-6} describes him as two- 
armed, his two hands ho!ding the two ends of the scarf worn 
by him, his garment being inflated by wind (ràáyyápurita- 
rastra emphasising his swift motion), his mouth being open 
and his hair dishevelled (this àlso indicates his swift move- 
ment).' This description follows to a great extent the 
representation of the Zoroastrian wind-god, Vata (OA A O) 
on the coins of Kanishka and  Huvishka. Rao quotes 
several other characterisations of Vayu from such texts as 
Amsumadbhedagama, Suprabhedagama, Silparatna, Pūrva- 
karanagama and Riupamandana, all of which, except the 
last, describe him as two-armed. According to the first of 
these texts he has a banner in his right hand and a staff in 
his left, and a ' lion throne ` (simhd@sana) ; according to the 
second he holds a banner and an elephant-goad in his hands, 

i The Venkatesvara Press edition of this text is full of errors, and these 
have begn responsible for strange mistukes in the rendering of passages from its 
sections on Painting and Image-making by Kramrisch, Thus, eyddiitdsya, in 
verse 8 of Chapter 68 of Book EHI `s translated by her as * having a diseased 
face '. Tut the word can be easily and correctly emended as eyiditasya anid 
translated into English as ' having his mouth open’. Hemadr's extracts from 


thie section of Visnudharmottara as they appear in Caturcargacintdmam, Vol. IT, 
Fart I (edited in the Bibl othees Indica series of the Asiatic Society) are also 


very corrupt. Rao's extracts about the description of Vayu from the Viseudhar- 






—* contain also strange  errora; thus, Kdsthapiritacakrastu (should be 
3 apiiritavastradoa) in line 2 has no meaning. Again, there is no 


don * t grhitaeakrühkah in line four of the extract is to be emended 
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and has a stag mount; the third lays down that he has 
a flag in the left (the right hand being in the varada pose) 
and a stag mount; the fourth endows him with an elephant- 
goad and a stag mount (the emblem in the other hand is not 
clearly mentioned). The Rüpamandana describes the god 
ruling over the north-western quarter as four-armed, 1118 
four hands showing a varamudra, a banner, a flag and a 
water-vessel; he rides on an antelope, his colour being 
green. (Varam dhvajam pataka ca kamandalukarairdadhat | 
Mrgaridho haritvarnah Pavano vayudikpatih). In early 
mediaeval temples of prominent cult gods, Vayu shown as 
riding on a stag and hoiding a flag in his hand occupies his 
allotted corner in the outer side of the structure 

Much has been said about Kubera, the lord of the 
northern quarter in Chapter IX of this book. It will be of 
interest here to note some of his descriptions given in 
the mediaeval iconographic texts, quoted by Rao. The 
Amsumadbheda describes the god as two-armed, the 
hands being in the varada and abhaya poses (a ‘club also 
being shown in the left hand), having a sheep for his mount, 
attended by his consort and the two Nidhis, Sankha and 
Padma, in the form of two powerful spirits (bhitakaram 
mahübalam). The Suprabheda lays stress on the terrific 
features of the two-armed god holding a club in one of his 
hands. The Silparatna (or a work associated with it) 
characterises him as a friend of Hara (Siva), riding a chariot 


drawn by men, holding a mace in one of his hands, as pot- 


bellied and long-armed, accompanied by  Astanidhis and 


= Guhyakas on all sides. The Pürrakürana says that the god 


rides on a man, is accompanied by the two Nidhis, Sankha 
and Padma, and holds a club. The Rüpamandana describes 
in the first line of one couplet that the god is four-armed 
the hands holding a club, a nidhi, a citrus. and a water- 
vessel; the last line of this verse is corrupt, for » he is 
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partly reminds ug of the Paficika and Hariti reliefs of 
Gandhira, the tundila (pot-bellied) feature of the earlier 
Yaksas is emphasised in this and some other texts, and a 
[ew other traits like the two fangs in his mouth, his bearded 
face, Riddhi (the goddess of prosperity) seated on his left 
lap, etc. are added. 

Iéana, the lord of the north-eastern quarter, is, as his 
name indicates, a particular aspect of Siva. The texts 
endow him generally with such iconographic features as 
jatamukuta, Sveta yajfiopavita (white sacred thread), three 
eyes, a Sila and a kapala in his right and/left hands, a bull 
mount, a tiger-skin garment, etc. All these are the 
characteristic traits of Siva. The Visnudharmottara de- 
scription of this Dikpala is, however, very interesting. In 
Chapters 55-58 of Book III of this text are described the 
images of Siva (TSana, called also Gaurisarva in this context), 
Agni, Nirrti and Vayu, one after another, and it can be 
presumed that they are no other than the lords of the minor 
quarters in this juxtaposition (though the text does not ex- 
pressly define their" character in this way). GauriSarva 
(Sarva is one of the eight names of Siva) standing for 
Siva (Isana) is nothing but another name of Ardhanarisvara- 
Siva, and the description in the text fully proves it. It will 
be presently noted in connection with the syncretistic icons, 
but it is curious that this conjoint aspect of Siva and Umi 
should stand for one of the Dikpalas. 


Garuda 


. It has already been shown in Chapter X of this book 
that G aruda or Garutman, the mount of Visnu (in the 
Sütvata list of the 39 incarnations of the god he appears as 
Vihangama and Amrtaharana, the god's 9th and 18th 
Avatüras; Amrtaharana may also stand for Indra, for he 
stole the nectar from the Nagas) was originally the Sun 
conceived as a bird, The Rgvedic hymn (I. 164, A 
describes the celestial Garutmàn as endowed with beautiful 
wings (divyah sa suparno Garutman). Garuda’s another 

607—1854 B. 
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name is Tarksya in the epic and Purfinie literature ; the latter 
name, occurring twice in some late verses of the Rgveda (I. 89, 
6 and. X. 178, 1), denotes a horse. In many passages of 
the Great Epic, Garuda is formally identified with the 
Vedic Garutman, and is deseribed as the brother of Aruna, 
the forerunner of Sürya; in the developed mythology of 
the epic and Puranic period, he is the son of the sage 
Kasyapa and Vinatà (one of his names is Vainateya), and 
is thus the half-brother of the Nagas, sons of KaSyapa by 
his other wife. Garuda’s enmity with the Nagas is pro- 
verbial (he is called bhujagüri, pannagasana, pannaga- 
bhojana, etc.), and the texts ascribe it to the ill-treatment 
of his mother by her co-wife and stepsons. The Maha- 
bhürata (Adiparva, Chs. 43-50) narrates the story of the 
stealing of Amrta or the nectar (Amrtaharana) by 
Garuda who undertook this task for the Nagas in 
order that they would release Vinata from  Kadru's 
bondage. While on his way to secure the nectar for his 
half-brothers, he lifted up an elephant named Supratika and 
a tortoise called Vibhavasu with his talons from the lake 
Alamba. He later ate up his two prizes, and proceeding 
to Indra's capital vanquished the divine guards of the nectar 
and flew with it to the Nagas. Vinata was set free as 
stipulated, but the Nagas were deprived of Amrta which 
was stolen by the crafty Indra in disguise. The tongues of 
the Nagas were cleft asunder, and remained so ever after 
wards, because they licked up the sharp-edged kusa 
grass on which the pot of ambrosia was placed by Garuda 
this is also the reason why the kuga grass is so saered to 
the Hindus (for various other epic stories about the Sun- 
Sift); >” 
It will be of interest now to study the development of 
the Garuda motif in early 
| — | 
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architrave of the eastern gateway of Sanchi. The entire 
rehef composition here shows the animal world paying 
homage to Buddha symbolised by the  Bodhidruma with 
Vajrasana beneath it. In contains, along with animal figures 
in their natural form, such hybrid figures as lions with the 
heads of a dog or a bird (griffin). In its right corner is 
carved a big parrot-like bird with ear-rings and a bushy 
tuft by the side of a five-headed snake. — Grünwedel correctly 
recognised in these two motifs, Garuda and Naga, and 
remarked, The native parrot type on the one band and the 
west Asian griffin on the other, are the bases "upon which 
modern iconography developed its Garuda.’ In the 
Hellenistic art of Gandhara, Garuda appears as a huge eagle 
decked with the same ear-ornaments, but the wings are 
treated more naturalistically. He is often depicted as 
carrying up to the sky a Naga and a Nagini either with his 
long beak, or his big talons. Early Buddhist texts contain 
stories which are connected with this exploit of Garuda (ef. 
the Bauddha drama of Nāgānanda ascribed to king Sri 
Harsa). The intermediate stage in the evolution of the 
hybrid Garuda figure of mediaeval Indian art from these 
early forms can be traced with the help of Gupta coins, On 
most of the gold coins of the imperial Guptas, Garuda 
invariably appears in the form of a plump bird with beautif ul 
wings, as the capital piece of a column (Garudadhvaja). 
Vincent Smith suggested that the Garuda of the standard 
was copied from the Roman eagle; but Allan has rightly 
observed that there is no reason for this suggestion, and 
‘ the resemblance is quite a coincidence, and Garudadhvajas 
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were common objects in India." On the reverse side of 
Chandragupta II's silver coins Garuda stands facing with 
outspread wings as a full-fledged bird, but on some varieties 
of his copper coins, he is endowed with novel features. 
Thus on the Chatra type (Type No. ID) of this Gupta king’ 
copper issues, he is shown with outspread wings and long 
human arms adorned with bracelets; on Types V, VI and 
VH of the same issues, he is figured with outstretched 
wings, though without human arms, holding a snake in his 
mouth (cf. his epithet pannagüsana). The hybridity in 
the representation of Garuda marked by Type No. 11 (copper 
coins) noted above was not emphasised in the other silver 
and copper coins of this Gupta monarch and his successors, 
and it was left for the regular iconographers of Brahmanical 
art to develop the tvpe in the late Gupta and the mediaeval 
periods. An inscribed terracotta seal of Mumiragupta I 
found at Nalanda and now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, emphasises in a very striking manner 
the hybridity of the motif. The plump bird stands facing 
on a sort of pedestal, but it has the face of a man 
(Pl. XXVIII, Fig. 1) 
Textual descriptions of the developed motif may now 

be noted. The Sritatvanidhi and Sthparatna, as quoted by — 
Rao, describe a two-armed image of Garuda; but the latter ; 
text also refers to another variety of Garutmàn which is 
endowed with eight arms, the hands holding such objects 
as a water-vessel, a mace, a conchshell, a discus, a sword 
and a snake, the feet of his rider Visnu-Krsna resting on 
the two front hands; the two-armed image of Garüda is 

esign ated as Tarksya in the Silparatna. The A iic urama. 
49, vv. 19-21) describes the images of pe ky X 
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and vind respectively are to be placed on either side of this 
type of image. The Visnudharmottara enjoins that Tarksya 
should have a nose like the beak of a bird, four arms, a face 
with round eyes, the breast, knee and legs like those of a 
vulture, and two wings; his back hands should hold an 
umbrella and a jar full (of nectar), and his front hands 
should be in the añjali pose. When lord Visnu is riding 
on him, the back hands of Garuda (or Tarksya, as he is 
named here) instead of holding an umbrella and an ambrosia- 
pot support the legs of his master; he should be shown 
shghtly pot-bellied (/kificillambodara) and shoutd be decorated 
with all ornaments (Book III, Ch. 54, vv. 1-9). It is 
curious that it is only according to the Silparatna descrip- 
tion. of the eight-armed variety of Garuda that he holds a 
snake in one of his hands; the Sritatvanidhi, however, tells 
us that his head should be adorned with snakes (mardhni 
ca phanimanditah), and one of his epithets according to the 
lexicons is phaniphanabhrt (' holder of the hood of a snake ^). 
The association of Garuda with snakes is emphasised in the 
epic and Purinic myths, and is also illustrated in his earlier 
and mediaeval representations. 

The extant images of Garuda of the mediaeval period 
can be broadly divided into two classes,—one that shows him 
as Visnu's mount, and the other where the bird-man serves 
as the capital of a column, or is placed in front of a 
Vaisnava shrine. In both, the mount and emblem of 
Visnu is depicted as a round-eyed human being with thie 
wings of a bird and a beak-like nose, and sometimes legs 
witlt the claws of a bird ; he is usually two-armed, his hands 
being in the aijali pose. On some late mediaeval scu'p- 
tures of Eastern India, he is endowed with four arms, the 
back hands supporting the legs of his lord or those of the 
divine couple, Laksmi and Narayana. As the capital of a 
column he is sometimes depicted as Janiform, the whole 
figure (not face alone) being double-sided and facing 
opposite ways. Such figures are two-armed with the hands 
in the namasküra mudra, the eyes and beak as in the other 
ual ornaments, elaborate wings, 
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the legs endowed with the claws of a bird, the hair arranged 

in single coils standing on end on the head. Such a 

Garuda capital in the collection of the Indian Museum 18 

illustrated here ; it is in hornblende schist, and is a mediaeval 

seulpture of Eastern India (Pl. XXV I, Fig. 3). In the 

elaborate sculpture depicting Visnu Yogüsana in the collec- 
* tion of the Mathura Museum (D. 37) Garuda is shown as 

a standing human being with just a suggestion of tiny wings 

behind his back, holding a small snake in his hand (cf. his 

epithet phaniphanabhrt already noted). Vogel could not 

correctly identify the figure in his description of the relief 

(M.M.C., p. 102), but there is no doubt that it is a graceful : 

representation of Garuda of the early mediaeval period with 

the least element of hybridity in it. The two images of 

Garuda illustrated by Rao (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 287, 

Pls. LXXXIV and LXXXV, Fig. 1) are interesting; the = 

first of the two, carved on the front gable of Cave No. III 

at Badami, shows the mythical bird-man with a flabby belly 

(cf. the textual description kincillambodara) holding in his 

right hand a big snake and flying in the air. "The other 

image from Palur, Travancore, is a 17th century wooden 

sculpture, a sort of a ceiling piece used to be hung by means 

of a chain. It illustrates the mythology of the forcible : 

abduction of Vibhavasu and Supratika (the elephant and : 

the tortoise) by Garuda, already commented on, for it holds 

the two in his hands. Two elaborately carved panels in 

Cave No. IV at Badami represent the theft of the jar of 

ambrosia by Garuda, the episode being elaborately described 

in ihe  Astikaparvüdhyaya of the Adiparva of * the 
. M ahabharata.' * t L 
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came to be described in epic and Purinie texts. When 
these designations began to be attributed to him, he was 
conceived more as one of Siva's attendants than as his 
mount, and unlike Garuda he was usually fully anthropo- 
morphised though hybridity in his representation was not 
unknown. It has been suggested, in Chapter IV of this 
book, how the bull was originally the theriomorphic form 
of Siva, and how numismatic and literary data appear to 
support this suggestion (pp. 112, 129). Vrsabha was at 
first the attributive epithet of several of the Vedic divinities 
eluding Rudra, but it came to denote Siva “specifically in 
the post-Vedic age. The idea about the bull being the 
mount of the god appears to have originated before the first 
century B.C. or first century A.D. ; the coins of Ujjayini 
and those of Wema Kadphises, noticed in Chapter IV, prove 
it (p. 117, Pl. IX, Fig. 14). The process of anthropomor- 
phising the mount began, however, in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, and that it was an accomplished fact by the 
Gupta period can be substantiated by Kalidasa's description 
of Nandin already noted (supra, p. 261). He is deseribed 
there as keeping guard over the entrance-door to Siva's 
abode at Kailāsa with a golden staff resting against his left 
fore-arm, and silencing the Ganas with a finger of his right 
hand placed on his mouth (Kumdrasambhava, JI, 41). 
A reference to Nandin in the lesser epic is of interest, for 

it describes him as having the general appearance of a 
monkey (vanararapam), but the body of a fierce dark brown 
short-armed powerful dwarf.' This description is evidently 
based on the concept about him as one of the leaders of the 
Sivaganas who, as has been previously shown, are endowed 
with faces of various animals in early Indian texts and art. 


1 Ramayana, VIII. 16, 14. Nandi is described in this Sarga (v. 8) ss, 
seuss kardla kremapingalah | Vamano vikato. mundi Nandi hrascabhujo bali. 
— [n verse 16 he in called ednarardpa; Ravana, not allowed by Nandi to proceed to 
Sivas abode in Kailaxn, laughs at bim, and is cursed in torn by the trident- 
| bearing ng Nand, the second Samkara — (Dipfam silomdrastabhya deitiyamiva 
Samkarak), 
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Plastic representations of the bull-faced Nandin of the earls 
mediaeval period are not unknown 

Rao cites three different accounts about the origin of 
Adhikaranandin from Sira-mahaápurüna,  Lingapurüna and 
another unnamed text (op. cif., Vol. II, pp. 455-58). No 
relerence is to be found there to his peculiar ungainly appear- 
ance, and he is primartly described as a human being having 
some iconographic traits of Siva. The Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. 111, Ch. 73, vv. 15-7) describes Nandin as three-eyed, 
lour-armed, wearing a tiger-skin garment, holding a trisüla 
and a bhindipiila, (a kind of javelin) in two of his hands, one 
of the (front) hands being placed on his head, the other 
being in the farjjanimudrü. Another unnamed south-Indian 
text quoted by Rao characterises him as holding a battle- 
axe and an antelope (in his back hands), (his front hands) 
being in the afjalimudra in the act of bowing to Lord Siva, 
his body being besmeared with ashes (this is the Pasupata 
practice), (his head) being brightened by crescent moon, 
Ganga and snail-shell-hke jatas (Vibhranam parasum mrgam 
karatale I$apranümaüjalim bhasmoddhülitapanduram śaśi- 
kala-Gangdkaparddojvalam). The male figure usually placed 
into the entrance-door of many Siva temples of Southern India 
corresponds to the second description, and thus, as has been 
observed by Rao, resembles to some extent Siva in his 
Candrasekharamürti aspect; the difference lies in this that 
the front hands of the former are folded in obeisance, while 
those of the latter are in the varada and the abhaya poses. 
Rao rightly observes that ' the figure of Adhikaranandin is 
sometimes mistaken by the less informed persons for “that 
of Siva’ (ibid., p. 455). But Nandin's fully theriomorphie 
(bull) form was never discarded by the devout Saivas, for every 
Saiva shrine in India must have the figure of a bull squat- 
ting on a raised pedestal facing the entrance-door of the 
shrine, inside the main sanctum of which is almost invari 
We ably placed the divine emblem, the Sivalinga. This 
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Ayudhapurusas 


The phenomenal development of the practice of making 
images and worshipping them is interestingly indicated by 
the fact that even the attributes or weapons meant to be 
placed in the hands of the deities were personified and 
represented anthropomorphieally. Such representations came © 
to be designated generally as the Ayudhapurusas, and it 
is worthy of note that this feature was mostly associated 
with the icons of Visnu. Cakra and gadā in human form 
are found as early as the Gupta period; $ankka and rarely 
padma are also anthropomorphised in the Visnuite rehefs of 
the early and late mediaeval periods of Eastern and Northern 
India. Various other emblems, such as vajra, gakti, danda, 
khadga, pasa, ahkusa, triśūla, etc., are also personified in 

- late iconographic texts, but they are seldom shown in 
human form. The earliest representation of an Ayudha- 
purusa, however, seems to go back to the Indo-Scythic 
period.  Vajra appears on some copper coins of Maues as a 
man behind whom is carved a double-pronged thunderbolt, 
just in front of Zeus-Indra whose right hand is placed over 
his head. Gardner describes this device as, ' Zeus laureate, 
seated to left, on throne; holds in left hand sceptre ; right 

: extended towards small winged female figure, who seems 
to be an embodiment of the thunderbolt ' (B. M.C., p. 70, 
Pl. XVI. 9). In the introduction to his Catalogue (p. vii), 
the same author emphasises on this * impersonation of the 
thunderbolt’. But it is a fact that such a personification 

vojra has not been found in later reliefs. Of the different 

 Vaisnas zn emblems usually represented in art, some are . 
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mediaeval art. The texts also emphasise that weapons like 
Sakti, ankusa, paisa, vajra, etc., should be personified on the 
basis of the above criterion; but there is hardly any means 
of testing this textual injunction as they are seldom repre- 
sented in human form. Rao recognised in some of the 
accessory figures, shown in the Sesasayana relief at Deogarh, 
the Ayudhapurusas, Dhanus, Cakra, Sankha, Gada and 
Khadga; the first and the fourth stand by the side of the 
central figure, the last three standing below in fighting 
attitude in front of the demons Madhu and Kaitabha. The 
character of some of the accessory figures as Ayudhapurusas 
standing by the composite deity is usually determined by 
the showing of their real forms (a wheel, a mace, a conch- 
shell, etc.) either behind or on the head of the personifica- 
tions; particular weapons or attributes are also sometimes 
placed in their hands. The mere presence of such emblems 
in the hands of the attendants of Vasudeva Visnu, however, 
would not always mean that they are Ayudhapurusas. 


Thus, in the Madhyama Bhogasanamiirti of Visnu in the 


Kailasanathasvamin temple at Conjeevaram (Rao, op. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 105, Pl. XXVI), the god does not hold any of 
the attributes in his four hands; but a conch-shell and a 
discus are carried by two small attendants who also hold a 
yak-tail in their other hands. These two figures have been 
wrongly described by Rao as Ayudhapurusas; but as they 
are female figures, and as Cakra- and Sankha-purusas are 
never shown thus, they are really the female companions 
of the god carrying for him two of his principal attributes. 
The Visnu-cakra, found at Sharishadaha (Twenty-four «Per- 
.. ganas, Bengal) and now in the collection of the Asutosh 
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who is partly endowed with the character of Visnu (ef 
human representations of Adhikaranandin already dis- 
cussed), This is evidently Sudargana, the cakra — par 
excellence of Visnu (Pl. XXVI, Fig. 4). Sudarfana-cakra 
is described in the Silparatna and other texts either as an 
eight- or sixteen-armed Visnu placed inside a Satkonacakra 
(two interlacing equilateral triangles in the midst of a 
rayed disc.) The Bengai sculpture is a new variety of 
Sudaréíana, and was either set up asa main image in a 
subsidiary shrine in a Vaisnava temple, or it served as the 
capital piece of a column, like the Janiform Ghruda on the 
top of a Garudadhvaja noticed above. The Visnudhar- 
mottara description of Cakrapurusa is different. It appears 
there as ‘ a male figure with round eyes and a drooping belly; 
it is to carry a cauri, and is to be adorned with various 
ornaments. It is also to be carved in such a manner as to 
indicate that it is showing a desire to gaze upon Visnu ; the 
left hand of the god should be made to rest upon the head 
of Cakrapurusa (Bk. III, Ch. 85, vv. 13-4) 
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SYNCRETISTIC Icons 


It has been shown briefly in Chapter I of this book how 
extant images belonging to various cults illustrate a feeling 
of rivalry and jealousy among their respective followers. 
One or two groups of such images have also been noticed in 
some of the chapters dealing with the cult icons, which 
belong to this category. Many are such Brahmanical Hindu 
images which emphasise this sectarian ill-feeling, and many 
are also the" Vajrayana Buddhist icons of the mediaeval 
period, which are blatant examples of morbid sectarianism. 
One among the numerous forms of Avalokitegvara or 
LokeSvara in the Vajrayana pantheon is known by the curious 
name of Hari-Hari-Hari-vihanodbhava Lokegvara:; it depicts 
Padmapáni-Avalokite$vara, the spiritual son of the Dhyani- 
Buddha Amitabha, riding on the shoulders of Visnu (Hari) 
who has Garuda (Hari) as his mount, the divine. bird-man 
again being mounted on the back of a lion (Hari). 
Advantage was thus taken of some of the various synonyms 
of the word hari by the sectarian iconographer in order to 
formulate such a type of icon in which the principal object 
of worship of the followers of one of the major Hindu cults 
was shown as a mere mount of a Buddhist divinity. 

— This is, however, only one side of the picture. 
Attempts at reconciliation and rapprochement between the 
rival creeds were being made even from a very early period, 
when some of them had not co xb. being, and others that 
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celestial sun-bird Garutmin, Yama, Matariéva, ete Many 
of the intellectuals among the followers of different cults, 
especially those with a liberal bent of mind, knew that the 
respective gods of their choice were but different aspects or 
names of the one absolute god who, by himself, was beyond 
the ken of speech and thought (avdimanasaqgocarah). The 
spread of Vedintic teachings among the worshippers of the 
various creeds was also not a little responsible for the growth 
of a liberal religious outlook 
The general trend of the guidance given in the Smrti- 
sfistras for the proper control and regulation of the lives of 
the sectarian Indians was also an important factor in 
encouraging this feeling among-the different groups of these 
worshippers or upásakas. Approved Smrti works like some 
of the Dharmagastras of the pre-Christian and eirly post- 
Christian periods, and the Manu- and Yajnavalkya-Smrtis did 
not advocate the cause of any cult in particular. — Ideas 
inculeated in some epic passages like those in the Bhagat. d- 
nta (VIII. 21 ; IX. 23, etc.), though extolling the greatness of 
Vasudeva-Krsna, in a way helped the growth of this mentality 
among the sectaries. Thus was developed among numerous 
persone belonging to different sects, who also followed the 
injunetions laid down in the authoritative Smrti works 
liberal attitude towards matters of religious faith. | Many of 
these persons of higher order, usually belonging to the order 
of Brahmans known as Smürtas, evolved a kind of we ship 
described as Paiicdyatana pūjā in which the principal deities 
of the five approved Brahmanical Hindu cults were the objects 
of veneration) The principal object of worship in it was 
‘usually in thé form of an aniconic emblem which sy1iboli ed 
all the five cult deities. It will not be possible to fix definitely 
when thi came into vogue among the 
न Ae gical evidence will be produced 
will show that syneretistie tendencies were at 
But before this is done, it 
the characterisation of the 
and keenly 
of the nineteenth 
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century. Monier Williams describes the ceremony as he saw 
it being practised by some of the Hindus of Central and 
Southern India in this manner: ‘ Five stones or symbols 
believed to be permeated by the essences of the five chief 
deities are, (1) the black stone, representing Visnu; (2) the 
white stone representing Siva's essence; (3) the red stone, 
representing Ganesa; (4) the small piece of metallic ore, 
representing the wife of Siva; (5) the piece of crystal 
representing the sun ... ... sese is All five symbols are 
placed on a round open metal dish, called Parcaáyatana, and 
are arranged *in five different methods, according to the 
preference given to any one of the five deities at the time of 
worship ° (Religious Thought and Life in India, pp. 411-12). 
It should be noted that the particular mode of placing in the 
centre the symbol of any one of the five cult deities in the. 
Paficayatana arrangement (thus giving special importance to 
him or her) may indicate the cult affiliation of the Smarta 
worshipper. Thus, the tolerant mentality of these Smartas 
did not stand in their way of associating themselves to one or 
other of these cults. The Paiiciyatana pūjā of the Smartas 
is also illustrated by many extant early and late mediaeval 
temples of India, in which the central shrine housing the 
principal deity is surrounded by four smaller shrines on the 
four corners of the quadrangle containing the figures of the 
four other deities, 

tAnother important contributory factor to the growth of 
cult-syncretism was the mental attitude of the early foreign 
immigrants into India, the Sakas, the Pahlavas, the 
Kushanas and the Hiinas. They were presumably less 
cultured than the Indians, and were very prone to be 
influenced by the latter, especially in matters of religion. 
But from the beginning they showed a proneness to pay equal 
homage to gods and goddesses of more than one creed This 





eclectic tendency among them is very ‘interestingly 
illustrated by the extant coins of these early alien rulers of 
India. The kings often used — — 
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veneration for at least some of the originals of these devices. 
At first most of the deities were recruited from the Greek 
pantheon, and this was natural, for the Saka-Pahlavas 
succeeded the Greeks in the soverei gnty over parts of Northern 
and North-Western India, and imitated many of their coin 
devices. P. Gardner, while commenting on the devices 
appearing on the coins of these alien kings, observes, * When 
we reach the issues of king Maues, we find a wealth of most 
remarkable and original barbaro-Hellenic figures, a figure 
resembling Tyche, holding in one hand a paterg, in the other 
a" wheel, who seems to be the original of the still more 
outlandish figure of Azes's coins.'' Another instance of 
syncretism is to be found on a coin-device of Azilises, successor 
of Azes, Whitehead, while describing it in the Punjab 
Museum Catalogue (Nol. I, p. 136, Pl. XIII, Fig. 336), 
draws our attention to the syncretic panoply of the deity 
and characterises it as ' a decidedly pantheistic type '. ihe 
syncretism at first lay no doubt in the fusion of Hellenic and 
non-Hellenic elements (cf. the use of the word ' barbaro- 
Hellenic ' by Gardner in the extract quoted above). A great 
part of the latter was undoubtedly Indian, though it is very 
difficult to sort it out. But from the time of the Indo- 
Parthian king Gondophares, in some of whose coins the 
Indian deity Siva has been recognised (in Chapter IV it has 
been conclusively shown by the present writer that Siva 
appears for the first time on some square copper coins of 
Maues), the Indian element came to predominate by stages. 
It has also been shown in Chapter IV that the great Kushan 
king"Wema Kadphises was a votary of Siva, for it was this 
god and his emblems, the bull and the trident-battleaxe, that 
were invariably present on his coins (in his Prakrt coin- 
legends he is almost always described as Mahisvara, i.e., 
Mahegvara, an exclusive worshipper of Siva). His 
successors, Kanishka and Huvishka, introduced the somewhat 
novel feature of the extremely ' varied reverse devices ° on 


their coins, the deities there being recruited from such widely 


(a क. Gardner, B.M.C., Introduction, p. Iviii, 
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divergent religious pantheon as Zoroastrian, Brahmanical 
Hindu, Buddhist, and rarely Greek. Kanishka's affiliation 
with Buddhism is sufficiently established by Chinese literary 
data, but in this sort of medley of the devices on his coins, 
many scholars recognised his eclecticism in religious 
matters. But it can be proved with the help of some of the 
little known coins of Huvishka, that he paid his homage to 
more than one deity. Cunningham reproduced some copper 
coins of this king in his Coins of the Indo-Scythians and 
Kushans (Pl, XXII, Figs. 21-2), on one side of which he 
is shown standing in a suppliant attitude either before Nata 
or Uma (on a few of his coins Siva is once shown accompanied 
by Nana and at other time by Uma). It is in one of the coins 
of this very king that the first attempt at cult syncretism may 
be clearly recognised, and the device may be the earliest 
representation of the composite cult-god Hari-Hara (cf. supra, 
pp. 123-24). The device on the seal of the Hephtalite Huna 
chief has already been noticed and commented on by the 
present writer ; it stands for a syncretistic deity, combining in 
it Visnu, Siva and Mihira, two of the constituents being 
Hindu, the third Zoroastrian by name, but very probabl 

Indian in the present set-up (cf. pp. 124-25, Pl. XI, Fig. 2). 
Reference has already been made in Chapter XI to the 
introduction of the East Iranian Sun cult into India at a fairly 
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matters of religion. The Paficáyatana püjà of the Smirtas 
lias just been mentioned, and its emblem used in more modern 
tines, described. But a Paficdyatana Sivalinga, originally 
lound in a part of Bihar and now in the collection of the 
Indian Museum, which is being illustrated here, characterises 
in a very interesting manner the religious belief of a mediaeval 
Saiva of Eastern India belonging to the order of the Smartas 
It is inaccurately described in the Museum records as a 
Caturmukha Sivalinga, but it really shows the four cult deities, 
Ganapati, Visnu, Parvati and Sürya on the foug sides of the 
cetitral Saiva emblem, all of which taken together symbolise 
the five Brahmanical Hindu cults (Pl. XLVI, Fig. 2; only 
Ganapati and Vigpu are shown in the reproduction). Several 
such sculptures are known to me, a comparison of which with 
many miniature shrines of the mediaeval period lying derelict 
in the river bank at Banaras will be fruitful. These tapering 
shrines of about 3’ or 3} in height show niches on four 
sides, inside which are carved Umi-Maheévara (Uma seated 
on the left lap of Siva), Visnu, Sürya and Ganapati. These 
may also be called. another mode of symbolising the 
Pancdyatana worship of the Smártas. A very interesting 
stone plaque hailing from Kaveripakkam (Southern India) to 
which my attention was drawn by my friend, C. Sivarama- 
murti of the Archaeological Department of India, may be 
described and illustrated in this connection. It is of oblong 
size and it contains the somewhat indifferently carved figures 
of such Brahmanical Hindu divinities as Ganapati, Brahma 
MP ie iha, Sivalinga (2), Visnu and Laksmi (2), Uma- 

rara with Nandi below the Srivatsa-Sri symbol and 
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It will be of interest now to notice some of the mediaeval 
sculptures which in a very characteristic manner illustrate 
the fusion of, or rapprochement between, two, three or even 
four rival cults. The Hari-Haramürti (or Haryardha aspect 
of Siva to a Saiva) emphasises the reconciliation between the 
two major cults of Vaisnavism and Saivism. One of the 
earliest stone reliefs representing this composite divinity 1s to 
be found at Badami, and is illustrated here (Pl. XLVI 
Fig. 3). The four-armed god stands erect facing front, his 
baek right and left hands holding a battle-axe with a snake 
entwined round it and a conch-shell (the respective emblems 
of Siva and Visnu), his front right hand is broken, the front 
left being in the katihasta pose. ‘The clear line of demarcation 
between the left (Hari) and the right (Hara) halves is 
emphasised by the treatment of the crown (the right part of 
it shows a jatümukuta, while the left part a kiritamukuta), the 
two different ear-rings (a sarpa-kundala in the right ear, and 
a nakra- or makara-kundala in the left ear), the already noted 
emblems in the back hands, and the presence of the bull-faced 
Nandi and Parvati on the right, and that of the slightly pot- 
bellied dwarfish Garuda and gracefully standing Laksmi on the 
left. On the lower section of the panel are to be seen the dwar- 
fish figures of the Sivaganas, some dancing and others playing 
on musical instruments. A mediaeval sculpture from 
Bihar (now in the collection of the Indian Museum) does not 
contain all these elaborate features, but the right and left 
parts of the combined image stand for Hara and Hari, and 
the Hara aspect is emphasised by the ürdhalinga, sign 
not always present in such images. In such composite 
icons, the left side is invariably assigned to Hari or Visnu. 
Visnu was Mohini, the beautiful female form assumed by him 
while distributing nectar churned out of the ocean by the 
Devas and the Asuras to deprive the latter of their share of it 
by bewitching them with her beauty; Siva fell in love with 
this aspect of Visnu yar api Rr interesting composite 
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carrying a trident and a conch-shell, and the front hands a 
skull-cup (?) and a discus; he bears the other usual features, 
and there are some attendants by his side. But what 
is unique in this sculpture is the presence of standing Buddha 
and Surya in the right and left sides of Hari-Hara. The 
halos round the heads of Buddha and $Sürya (the former 
stands on a double-petalled lotus and the latter on his seven- 
horsed chariot driven by Aruna) and the separate sections of 
the pedestal allotted to them prove that they are no mere 
attendants here, but are really cult objects for worship. 
Tirus, this unique sculpture demonstrates in a striking 
manner not only the combination of Hindu deities of Siva, 
Visnu and Surya, but also that of Buddha with them 
(PL. XLVIII, Fig. 1). The direct association of the 
Bodhisattva LokeSvara (Padmapani, Avalokitesvara) with 
Brahmanical Hindu cult deities is further emphasised by two 
unique sculptures in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
University of Calcutta, both hailing from Eastern India. 
The beautifully carved brass figure of Siva-LokeSvara shows 
the composite two-armed ithyphallie god standing in the 
samapüdasthanaka pose, on a double-petalled lotus, his right 
hand holding a kapála and the left a triśūla; he is very sparsely 
ornamented, bears the tiny seated figure of the Dhyani-Buddha 
Amitibha on the top of his jatamukuta, and has two standing 
male figures on his either side. The sirascakra with super- 
posed ‘ umbrellas ', the gracefully carved oblong prabha with 
stylised swans dancing on the transom ends, the small figures 
of the donors and an unidentifiable miniature figure on the 
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shows also in an interesting manner the combined representa- 
tion of Surya and Lokesvara. The composite god appears 
to have been ten-armed, six of whose hands are gone ; of the 
remaining four hands, two right hold a noose (?) and a full- 
blossomed lotus flower by its stalk, the two left holding a 
similar full-blown lotus by its stalk and another indistinct 
object. The tiny figure of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha 
seated on the top of the raised coils of jatdmukuta indicates the 
Lokesvara character of the god, while the full-blown lotuses 
held by his two parallel hands on either side in a manner 
in which they are shown in the hands of a North-Indian Sun- 
icon emphasise his solar nature ; the lower portion of the god ; 
being gone, we eannot be sure whether there were boots in 
his legs or seven horses being driven by Aruna carved on the 
pedestal, and such other characteristics of a north-Indian 
Surya figure. The sculpture with its pointed torus-prabhavali 
can be dated in the late eleventh century or early twelfth 
century A.D. (Pl. XLVIII, Fig. 8). : 
Before some notice is taken of the other extant 
composite Hindu icons in which Mahāyāna Buddhist 
influence is clearly discernible, it will be useful to discuss the 
iconographic features of some syncretistic images where the 
constituent elements are all Brahmanical Hindu in character. — 
Features of the Sun god are traceable in the representations zs 
of many of the cult deities. This is naively explained by the 
myth-maker by saying that from the ‘ parings’ of the 
resplendent body of the Sun (the effulgent body of the god had 
to be trimmed by his father-in-law Visvakarma in order that 
his daughter Samjiia, the principal consort of Sürya, could 
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different parts of India are well known. But the composite 
icons combining in them the features of Sürya and Siva are 
comparatively few. One such can be recognised in the 
description by Hiralal of a six-armed composite image found 
by him at Madhia in the old Panna State in Bundelkhand 
region. ‘The figure holds in two of its left hands a trisüla, 
a padma, the third hand being in the varada pose; one of the 
right hands is broken, the other two holding a lotus and a 
mrgdika (a deer symbol). Its legs are clad in shoes, and it 
is likely that the seven horses with their driver are present 
below (though this is not found in Hiralal’s description). 
The boots on the legs and the two lotuses in the hands are 
unmistakable solar features, while the trident and deer 
symbols indicate the Siva part of it. Bull carved in the left 
corner (evidently of the pedestal) and Garuda in the right 
corner may further emphasise that it combines in it slong 
with Siva element, the element of Visnu. This figure is 
carved in the centre of the door (lintel) of a ruined temple, 
figures of various other deities of the Hindu pantheon being 
carved in the other sections of the door; the central position 
assigned to it proves that the temple was originally dedicated 
to the worship of the composite god.' But a very unique 
syneretistic image in which Surya and Slva are the consti- 


iuents is in the collection of the V. R. 8. Museum, Rajshahi, 


which has been tentatively identified as * Marttanda- 
Bhairava ° by K. ©. Sarkar. It is a three-faced and ten- 
armed image of the 12th century A.D., found at Manda 
(Rajshahi), containing the usual accessories noticeable in a 
well-developed type of Sürya figure of this part of India. Its 
tentral face is placid, the side ones being fierce; its front two 
pairs of hands are broken, but the full-blown lotuses in one 
pair are visible ; the back hands, which are preserved, carry, 
from the right side onwards, a khatvanga, a trisüla, a Sakti, 

! Hiralal’s description of this image as well as other images of a some 
what similar character found in the Bundelkhand region is evidently wrong. Ho 
refers to all of them as Trimürtis, the constituent elements being described by him 
are really the combined forms of Sirya, 
being not shown there for his article, 





Siva and Vignu, the Brabma element 
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a nīlotpala, a damaru, and a sarpa, flames issuing from its 
heads and shoulders (the Sivaite character of most of these 
emblems should be noted). The dhyāna-mantra of a 
particular variety of Sun (Miürttanda) appearing in the 
Sdradatilakatantra conforms to a great extent to its 
iconographic features, and the text says that such a variety 
of the Sun god is * half ` (a part) of Siva (Ballabharddha).' 


w A composite representation of Brahma and Sūrya can be 


recognised in the beautiful image of the 11th century A.D 
aequired from Mahendra (Dinajpur, Bengal) and now in the 
collection of the V. R. S. Museum. Tt is similar in many 
respects to the usual two-armed Sürya figures of this period 
but its notable difference from them lies in the fact that the 
number of its arms is six. Its natural hands hold the usual 
full-blown lotus flowers, while the four additional hands 
show raradamudrd (with lotus mark on the palm), aksamald, 
abhayamudraé and kamandalu. The Dhatri aspect of the 
Sun god, the first in the list of the Dvadasadityas, as 
described in the Viśvakarmāvatāra Sastra, holds lotuses in 
its two natural hands, a lotus garland (or a fillet of lotus 
seeds) in its (back) right hand, and a water-vessel in its 
(back) left (Daksine pauskari mala kare cáme kamandaluh | 
Padmābhyām Sobhitakaraé sā Dhatri prathama smrta). This 


North Bengal relief has no doubt much in common with the 






Dhatri aspect of the twelve Adityas, but the increased number 
of its hands, its solar features and rosary and water-vessel 
(two of the well-known emblems of Brahma) in two of its 


hands bring it in line with the groups of syneretistie icons 
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Márkandeyapurüna invokes — Sürya in this manner:- 

Brahmá's, Siva's and Vispu's bodies are the same as the 
body ol the resplendent Sun whose real nature is three-fold 
indeed, may he be gracious ' (Ch. 109, v. 71: Brahmi 
Mahegvari caiva Vaisnari. caiva te tanuh| Tridhà yasya 
scarüpantu Bhanorbhasrdn prasidatu). The Pithamantra of 
one aspect of Sūrya described in the  Sáradátilakatantra 
means ' Adoration to Saura (an wnusual way of calling 
Surya) who is the base of meditation, and who is one with 
Brahmi, Visnu and Siva ' ; this mantra also emphasises the 
sfneretic character of the worship of the Sun god.' The 
three-headed and eight-armed standing  Sürya in the 
Chidambaram temple illustrates this syncretism in an 
interesting manner. Its natural hands are jn the abhaya 
and varada poses, the rest holding a discus, a noose, a trident 
and a stone mason's chisel. It stands barefooted (it ts 
a south-Indian sculpture) on a pedestal on which are carved 
Aruna and seven horses and is attended by two of his 


-consorts.” A somewhat similar composition, but a seated 


one, is carved on the west face of the small shrine dedicated 
to the Sun god in the south-eastern corner of Limboji Mata's 
temple at Delmal (Northern Gujrat). Of the three faces, that 
on the proper right may be of Brahma, the one on the proper 
left, of Siva, the central face being that of Sürya (Visnu or 
Surya-Narayana); two hands (partially broken) hold two 
lotuses, the other hands, partly preserved, showing a trident, 
a triple-headed cobra, a water-vessel and varadamudra. 
These emblems are peculiar to Surya, Siva and Brahma, the 
remaining two hands of the image, which are totally gone 
must. have carried the emblems of Visnu. The figure 1s 
seated on Garuda below which are marked the swan and bull 


1 Saradatilakem, Chapter XIV, vv. 412: Vadetpidam caturthyantam 
Brohmá-Vienu-Sicdtmakam | — Saurdya yogapi(hüya namah padamanentaram - 
Pithamantro’ yamakh yato Dinedasya jagatpateh. In verse 7 of the same chapter 
a. is given of the Ballabbárdhe variety of the San image, in wame 
hands are to be placed such attributes as Khafeanga, padmas, cakra, , pada, 
árpi (an elephant-goad, known albo ss afikuia), eksamdli, and kepála; we can 


this 
2 H. Krishna Sastri, South Indian Gods and Goddesses, p. 296 (Fig. 194). 
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-(not ' a seven-headed horse ' as alternatively suggested by 
Burgess), the respective vehicles of Brahma and Siva. 
Though the seven horses and their drive Aruna are not 
carved in the pedestal, the boots on the legs of the main 
figure, its prominent waist-girdle (avyanga) and the two 
lotuses typify its solar character. Burgess’s remarks about 
this interesting sculpture are  worth-quoting :—' in one 
figure the four divinities, Visnu, Siva and Brahma, or the 
Trimürti—with Sürya, appear blended; or shall we rather 
say it represents a Vaisnava Trimürti, with Sürya-Narayana 
as the central figure, seated on his ràhana Garuda." There 
an be no doubt that syncretistic ideology was fully at work 
in the construction of this image. Another eight-armed 
seated image of this type is carved on the western side of the 
central Bhadra (structure) of the Siva temple called Dula Deo 
at Khajuraho. Some of its hands are broken, but the two 
full-blown lotuses, the trident, the rosary, the water-vessel, 
emblems of Sürya, Siva and Brahma, are discernible, those 
of Visnu being lost. The god is seated in the vaddha- 
padmasana with the mutilated figure of Aruna and three of 
the seven horses carved on the pedestal ; his body is partially 
covered by a coat of 1811. 

The Ardhanàri$varamürti of Siva in a way symbolise 
the syncretic ideology, for they apparently emphasise the 
union of the principal cult deities of Saivism and Saktism 
It is true that the ideological union of Siva and Sokti, the 
primaeval parents of the universe, has been delineated by 
many early and late texts, but that sometimes, though rarely, 
separatist tendencies lurked in the minds of exclusive 
ह rs of the two deities is also testified by literary data: 

“Rao relates a story about this Ardhanarisvara 
form of Siva, which seems to suggest the presence of such a 
tendency. On one occasion the Devas and Ris circumam- 
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bulated Siva and Parvati at Kailüsa (the abode of Siva), but 
the Rsi Bhrbgi being an exclusive worshipper of Siva went 
round the god of his choice alone, neglecting to go round or 
pay homage to the Devi. She grew angry at this insult to 
her and reduced the sage to a skin-covered skeleton. and 
Bhrhgi was unable to stand erect on his two skinny legs. 
Siva took pity on him and provided him with a third leg, 
which aet of grace was thankfully acknowledged by the sage. 
But to save also Parvati's honour, Siva united his body with 
hers, in order that Bhrhgi would be compelled to pay homage 
tó the goddess, while paying his respects to him. Thus 
originated this Ardhanarifvara form, but such was the 
pugnacious tenacity of this sectarian sage that assuming the 
form of beetle he cut a hole through the composite body and 
circumambulated the Siva part only." The story is no 
doubt naive, but in a way it lays stress on the exclusive 
tendencies of sectarianism, which have been finally overcome 
(in the case of Bbrngi of the story this was still present) 
according to the Puranie myth-maker by such a composite 
form of the god and the goddess. The iconic motif of 
Ardhanariévara, however, was evolved at a fairly early 
period, long before such explanatory myths. came to be 
fabricated, and glyptic and sculptural evidence regarding the 
existence of such motifs in Northern India as early as the 
Kushan and Gupta periods has been cited in Chapter V of 
this book (supra, pp. 181-82). Two south-Indian reliefs 
of the Chola period are being reproduced here to illustrate 
this composite form, one from the Brhadisvara Temple, . 
Tanjore, and the other from Darasuram, The one from 
Tanjore shows the three-armed god standing reclining in a 
slight tribhanga pose on Nandi, his right half being male, 
and the left half, female. Of the two right arms, the back 
hand holds a triśūla, the front one being in the varada pose; 
the one hand of the Parvati half holds a nilotpala flower. 
The dress and ornaments of the two halves of the body are 
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different inasmuch as they are made to befit a male and a 
female (Pl. XXXVII, Fig. 4). The composite god show 
m Darasuram relief has many novel features such as three 
laces, eight arms, a big halo behind its three heads, and he 
Stands in the samapddasthdnaka pose without Nandi behind 
him; some of the eight hands hold an aksamálà, a khadga, a 
paisa, a darpana, the objects in the other hands (one left hand 
is broken) being indistinct. The male and female halves 
are clearly demarcated as in the other relief (Pl. XXXIX 
Fig. 4). Rao remarks about this exceedingly interesting and 
extraordinary piece of sculpture, * In. no Sanskrit work 
that has been examined do we meet with a description of 
Ardhanüris$vara which agrees with this image 
tap. cit, Vol. 11, p. 332), The multiplicity of hands and 
[aces of this image cannot be satisfactorily explained, but the 
faces may emphasise the ugra, saumya, and Umi aspects of 
the god already noticed in the Elephanta and Gwalior 
Museum sculptures (supra., pp. 476-77). But one thing 
worthy of note in this connection is that in none of these 
reliefs the ürdhalihga feature of the composite god is present 
which is very often found in such figures of Northern and 
—. . Eastern India 
P Siva-Lokesvara, Sdrya-Lokesvara and Hari-Hara-Sürya- 
| Buddha icons have been noticed earlier, which show "s | 
_ between Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism. 
of multi-armed images of syncretistic type hailin, 
different of Eastern India, mainly Bengal, are 
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A miniature figure of the Dhyani- Buddha Amitábha is 
placed just above the central snake-hood, and a six-armed 
dancing figure of Siva is carved inside a medallion on the 
middle face of the paficaratha pedestal below. The figure of 
dancing Siva on its pedestal also” introduces some Saiva cl 
element in it, and the snake-hoods remind one of Balarama ; u^ 
the sculpture is of about the twelfth century "V. j 
(Pl. XLVIII, Fig. 4). Another very interesting image o 
this type in the same Museum (Exhibit No. 661) orginally 
procured from Kalandarpur in the district of Bogra, North 
Bengal, though similar to the above in som? respects, has 
some differences. It belongs to the sub-variety of Visou 
image named Sridhara (according to the Agnipurdna and 
Riipamandana), as the cakra and gadd are placed on full-blown 
lotuses on the back right and back left hands respectively, 
£ while the front right and front left hands bold a lotus-bud 
and a tiny conch-shell. The snake-hoods are absent, and 
there are two tiny kneeling figures on the lowermost corners 
of the stele, whose identity is uncertain; other iconographie 
features (Dhyani-Buddha on the top and dancing Siva on 
the bottom etc.) are the same as in the Surohor relief." 
It will be interesting to compare these two sculptures with 
| some multi-armed images, generally in stone, which have 
र been described by R. D. Banerjee as Loke&vara- Visnu images 
94-6, 125, Pl. XXXVIID. The, much- . 
originally found in Ghiyasabad 
(Bengal) and now in the 
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Garuda, a rat, a ploughshare, a conch-shell on the left, and 
à manuscript (7), a bull, a cup (?) ete, on the right. The | 
figure has usual ornaments including the vanamdlé or 

rayayantimald of the Visnu images; one hand on either side 
is placed on two attendant figures in the manner of Visnu's 
two hands being placed on the heads of the Ayudhapurusas. 
A ten-armed figure. hailing from Garhi, district Burdwan 
(Bengal), has great affinity with the Ghiyasabad sculpture 
from the point of view of its iconography, but many of its 
details are gone. A well-preserved twelve-armed image of 
this type originally found at Sonarang (Dacca) and now fn 
the collection of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum, 
Calcutta, has the tiny figure of Amitébha over the central 
hood of the snake-hood canopy, and Garuda is shown with 
his hands in the afjali pose on the right side of the triratha 
pedestal; the right hands that are in tact show a makara, a 
bird and raradamudràü (the others hold indistinct objects), 
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with the lotus mark on the palm, while a club, a conch-shell 
and a long staff surmounted by a Garuda are held by the lott 

The two attendant figures on the night and left are 
undoubtedy Padma- and Cakra-Purusas, for they bold lotus 
flower with long stalks, on which are placed a lotus bud sn! 
^ discus respectively ; a lotus is carved in the centre of the 
pedestal, a figure of Garuda being again carved on ite left 
corner. The image can be dated in the 11th centi y A.D. 
on the basis of stylistic grounds, as well as of the palaeograpa* 
of a short inscription engraved on its back. The twenty- 
armed Visnu image in the V. R. 5. Museum (No. 1492 
tentatively named as Vié£varüpa and described earlier in this 
book (Chapter X, p. 426, illustrated in PI. XXVI, Fig. 2) 
evinces also these syneretistic traits. The pose of the two 
pot-bellied attendants of the god and a few other general 


_ characteristics appear also to emphasise the blending of 


Brahmanical Hindu and Mahayana elements. These and 
similar other images leave little doubt about the fact that 
theif worshippers were deme “जा r ite and conscious efforts 
to rise above the well- | m of sectarianism, while 
they were using them in their religious rituals. 

Arising out of the topic of syneretistic icons and partly 
allied to it is the theme of inter-relation between Brahmanical 
Hindu iconography on the one hand and Buddhist and Jains 
iconography on the other, few words about the latter 
topic the end of this book. If a 
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of Buddhism, ‘the converts naturally carried into their 
new religion much of their reverence for the old Hindu gods.’ 
The Hinayina sects introduced little change in the 
nomenclature and iconography of these deities, and Visnu, 
Brahma, Narayana and others were accepted under their 
Hindu names, but they were almost invariably regarded as 
mere acolytes or attendants of Buddha. ‘ But with the 
Mahayana schools, whilst these gods were received, they were 
made to fit into an elaborate system of nomenclature and 
myth by which each was assigned a place in the illimitable 
aeons of their cosmogony.' Then he commoe$ts on the 
transference of the attributes of Indra or Sakra to Vajrapani, 
of those of Brahma to Mafijusri, of those of Visnu to 
Avalokitegvara, of the attributes of Siva to Virtipiksa, one 
of the four Mahirajas or Lokapalas in the Mahayana 
pantheon.’ A comparative study of many of the 
Brahmanical Hindu icons and the corresponding groups of 
Mahayana or Vajrayana Buddhist images will enable us to 
throw more light on this subject. Numerous varieties of the 
Dhyani-Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (Padmapani) have been 
described in the Sadhanamald. Their iconographic traits 
enumerated in these texts, and some of their names 
mentioned in them, easily help us to find their counterparts 
or rather prototypes in the Hindu pantheon. The general 
form of Padmapáni-Avalokitefvara appears to have been 
derived from Visnu, but there is no doubt that such aspects of 
the Bodhisattva as Simhanada; Nilakantha, Halahala, Padma- 
nartteáiara, ete. were mere adaptations of Siva. The 
südhanas describe Simhanada as nirbhiisana (° without any 
ornaments '), wearing a jatàmukuta and a tiger-skin, havihg 
three eyes and a trident entwined by a white snake 
(sitaphanivestitam triéülam) by his side. These features 
are all peculiar to Siva, and inspite of the additional traits 
like his lion mount, lotus emblem, etc., there is no difficulty 





of the Brahmanical triad The ideology behind Simhana 
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is explained in the dhüranis in this way; he is the ' healer of 
diseases " (one of the traits of Siva is also this). "The 
names and iconographic traits of the other three varieties of 
Avalokitesvara mentioned above leave little doubt about their 
ag the Maháyánist or Vajrayanist adaptations of the 
Hindu god. The fierce god Heruka, whose two-armed 
higures have been found in Eastern India, 1s usually shown 
as dancing on a corpse with vajra and kapüla in his hands, 
a khatezhqa placed along the left part of his body, and with 
a garland of skulls (mundamala) on his breast; these fea- 
tufes emphasise his Saiva association. Yamiri, another 
fierce Vajrayana deity, as its name indicates, is derived from 
Kalarimürti of Siva described in Chapter XI of this book. 
Some of the iconographic features of Yamari, however, 
were adopted from the very god of Death, whose enemy lhe 
was supposed to have been. Like the Hindu god Yama he 
has a buffalo for his mount, and a mace with a skull painted 
on it with a vajra on its top, and a noose (paisa) for his em- 
blems ; like Siva he wears a tiger-skin and snake-ornaments. 
Mafigusri might have had some  conerete human base (his 
human original is said to have been instrumental in the 
introduction of civilisation into Nepal from outside) unlike 
the Buddhist deities mentioned above, who had abstract 
ideological background ; but his principal emblem, the book 
of knowledge (prajna), seems to show that he was in a way 
the Mahayana counterpart of Brahma and Sarasvati of the 
Hindu pantheon. The Saptasatika Hayagriva, an emana- 
tion of Amitabha, and Jambhala, an emanation of Aksobhya, 
have ‘their prototypes in Hindu Hayagriva and Kubera. 
Hayagriva, according to the Puranic eet: was 
primarily a demon, to kill whom Visnu assumed the orm of 
a horse-headed man. ‘The special cognisance of Saptasatika 
Hayagriva is the scalp of a horse over his head. Another 
aspect of the same god, this time associated. with Aksobhya, 
is three-faced and eight-armed, and the number of arms as 
well as the attributes placed in his hands elearly associate 
piii widh Visnu. | iconographic peculiarities of 

| | distinctly connect. him with Kubera-Vaisravana. 
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Like the latter he is a god of wealth and prosperity, and like 
him he is pot-bellied, though the bag of treasure in his proto- 
types hand is replaced by a mungoose vomiting jewels 
The early mediaeval relief of the two-armed Jambhala repro- 
duced here (Pl. XLVII, F ig. 2) characteristically portrays 
his Kubera-like features, and his association with wealth Ls 
demonstrated by the carving of eight jars full of coins (the 
third from the left is overturned, from which coins are 
pouring out) beneath his lotus seat on which he is seated 
in the ardhaparyanka pose. The number of the Jars, eight 
proves that they stand for Astanidhis (‘ eight treasures '), 
one of the earliest representations of which in a different 
manner is found in the ‘banyan capital". recovered 
from Besnagar by Cunningham (cf. supra, pp. 104-05) 
In the Brahmanical Hindu mythology, Kubera is associated 
with Sri or Laksmi, the goddess of fortune and prosperity, 
who is the presiding deity of the Astanidhis ; in the Mahayana 
adaptation of him, on the other hand, Vasudhara (another 
name of Vasundhara, Bhümi or Prthivi, the mother Earth) 
appears as his consort. Separate representations of this 
Buddhist goddess have been found in Eastern India, and one 
such figure of the mediaeval period is being reproduced here 


(Pl. XLVIIT, Fig. 2). A look at it will convince one that. 


she is a proper consort of Jambhala; she is seated like her 
lord in ardhaparyanka pose on a double-petalled lotus-seat 
her right leg resting upon an upturned jar by the side of 
which there are seven more inverted jars. Her fore-arms 
are broken, but there are enough indications to show, that 


she held by her right hand an ear of corn (this object is 


asis Bia 


present in well-preserved images of Vasudhira), emph 
in this 
pia in the hand of the — 
Arlocho in it» Kushan set-up) does in a similar manner 
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The Vajrayana goddess Márici, especially her general aspect, 
can be distantly associated with the Brahmanical Sun god 
on account of some of her peculiar iconographic traits. Like 
the god she rides’ on a chariot drawn, however, not by 
seven horses but by seven pigs, and is attended by female 
hgures shooting arrows. Unlike Sürya she is multi-armed 
and holds all sorts of attributes, and when she has more 
than one face, the added ones are those of sows (she is 
described in this aspect as Ubhaya-varahinana-Mirici). 
What sort of esoteric symbolism underlies this predilection 
lor sows and pigs is not clearly understandable. But her 
very name Marict shows her solar association (Sürya is 
Maricimiali, i.e., ' one endowed with a large number of 
rays °). 

In the hierarchy of the Jaina deities, especially in its 
broader outlines, many of the subsidiary members of the 
pantheon were direct copies of the Brahmanical Hindu 
divinities. The Jaina texts like Acira Dinakara, Uttara- 
dhyayana Sūtra and Abhidhana Cintamani classify the 
secondary Jaina deities under four heads,—Jyotisi, Vimana- 
visi, Bhavanapati and Vyantara, and long lists of similar 
and other divinities are also found there. But the deities 
whose images (beside those of the Jinas) are usually found 
in Jaina iconographic art comprise the Navagrahas, the 
Dikpalas, the Yaksa and Yaksini attendants of the twenty- 
four Tirthamkaras, usually described as their Upasakas and 
Süsanadevatas. Besides these there are the sixteen  Sruta- 
or Vidya-devis (the presiding deity of which is Sarasvati), 
the Astamatrkis, the Bhairavas, the sixty-four Yoginis, Sri 
or Laksmi, Ganega, Ksetrapala and others. The names 
and iconographic features of most of them are similar to 
those of their Brahmanical counterparts, though occasional 
reorientation in the mode of their representation in early 





tho Tantric aspect of Sakti worship to have adopted much from the 


and there is much that is common between many 
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and mediaeval Jaina art is also met with. The very 
interesting image-type of Harinegamesi or Naigamesa, a 
general of Devaraja Indra according to Jaina tradition, 
distinctly reminds us either of the goat-headed Daksa- 
Prajapati, or the Chagavaktr (° goat-faced '") companion 
of Skanda-Karttikeya of the Hindu mythology, and one of 
the various names of Karttikeya is Naigameya according to 
early and late lexicons. The Brahmanical Hindu origin of 
many of the Upaisakas and Sasanadevatas of the Jinas can 
be easily demonstrated. Thus Gomukha, the Yaksa or 
Upasaka of Rsabhanatha, the first Tirthamkara, must lave 
been derived from Siva, as his bull mount, and such of his 
attributes as battle-axe, noose, etc., prove; his bull face is 
reminiscent of a mode of representing Nandi, really Siva 
himself in his hybrid theriomorphic form. The name and 
iconography of Yaksa Brahma, the Upasaka of the tenth 
Jina Sitalanatha, show that he was a Jaina adaptation of 
Brahma-Prajapati of the Hindu triad; he has four faces and 
a lotus seat, and holds such attributes in his hands as a 
rosary, a citrus, a noose, a club, etc. Some of the attri- 
butes, it is true, are not those of the Hindu Brahma, yet 
the name, the number of faces, the lotus seat and the rosary 
are significant. Similarly, Tévara and Sanmukha Yaksas, 
the respective Upisakas of Sreyiméanitha and Vimala- 
natha, the eleventh and thirteenth Jinas, can be definitely 
associated With Siva and Subrahmanya (Karttikeya) on the 
basis of their names, mounts, emblems and other specialities. 
But such association in the case of some other members of 
| the Jaina pantheon is not sufficiently clear, though their 
» e names are taken from Brahmanical Hindu mythology The 
i iconography of Yaksas, Kumāra, Garuda, Kubera and 
— — Varuna, the respective Upasakas of Vasupujya, Santinatha 
E — Mallinütha and Munisubrata, the twelfth, sixteenth, nine- 
= teenth and twentieth in the list of twenty-four Tirthamkaras, 
P^ prove this. But even in such cases the extant images 
—. of these deities show partial similarity wi 
penis: As regardé many. of. Whe RUM 
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Brahmanical association, though in some eases the names, 
emblems and mounts of them indicate this to a great extent. 
Ambika or Kusmandini, the Sdsanadevata of Neminatha 
(the twenty-second Jina) and consort of Gomedha, comes 
under the latter group, and her iconographic features leave 
little doubt that she is a Jaina adaptation of the Hindu 
goddess of the same name. But the Jainas have a mythology 
of their own about this goddess, which has very little in 
common with the stories associated with her Hindu original. 
Ambika in Jaina iconographic art rides a lion tnd holds in 
her four hands a bunch of mangoes, a noose, a child and an 
elephant goad, and she is thus the Jaina opposite of Durga, 
one of whose early appellations is Ambika; Kusmandini, 
another name of the Jaina goddess, appears also to have 
been derived from an epithet of Durga, which is Kusmandi 
or Kusmanda. Sometimes she is shown accompanied by 
seven dancing female figures, and they may be the Jaina 
adaptations of the Saptamatrkas in this context. — Padmavati, 
the Süsanadevatà of the twenty-third Jina Parsvanatha, is 
like him associated with snakes, and there is little doubt that 
her Hindu counterpart is the folk-goddess Manasa, one of 
whose names is also Padmavati or Padma. 








APPENDIX A 
(a) The installation of images - 


The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship. Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their due 
consecration and installation (mürtti-pratisthá). “I give bere a 
free translation of the Chapter on Pratimá-pratisthápanam in the 
Brhatsamhité (Ch. 59, Sudhakar Dvivedi's Edition). 

“A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an image in the southern quarter or eastern: the 
pavilion should be furnished with four toranas (ornamental arches) 
and (its top) covered with the branches of such trees as yajña- 

. dumbura, etc. In the different parts of the pavilion,—eastern 
south-eastern, southern, south-western, western, north-western, 
northern and north-eastern,—garlands and banners of various 
colours should be hung. Inside the mandapa an earthen altar 
(sthandila) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 

F with sand and then covered over with kusa grass; now the image 

should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhadra- 

sana (a kind of pedestal) ô 


in. 1 In three verses just before it, the author refers to tbe different materials 
— —— wt of which the images are made, and the different results to be obtained by 
ECC. yor a se men 
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Now, the image should be successively bathed with various 
kinds of waters; first, a decoction of the (twigs of) plakga, 
agvattha, udumbara, sirigu and vata should be used, then the 
auspicious sareausadhi water and next the water from sacred 
places, in which earth raised by elephants and bulls, earth from 
mountain, anthill, confluences of rivers, lotus ponds, and pajca- 
gacya are mixed, should be poured; when the image is being 
bathed with the above and with scented water in which gold and 
precious gems are put in, it should be placed with its head 
towards the east; during this ceremony, türya (a kind of musical 
instrument—a trumpet) should be sounded, and * punydha 
(‘auspicious day ' and Veda mantras should be uttered.' The 
most respected of the Brahmanas should then chant Aindra 
mantras (mantras associated with the Vedic god Indra) in the 
eastern and Agnimantras in the south-eastern quarter; these 
, Bribmanas should be honoured with handsome offerings or fees | 

(dakgind). The Brahman (.ह., the priest) should offer homa to 

fire with the mantra particular to the deity being enshrined. If . 

during the performance of the homa, the fire becomes full of 

smoke, or the flames turn from right to left or the burning faggots 

emit frequent sparks, then it is not auspicious; it is also 

inauspicious, if the priest forgets his mantras, or, (the flames) 

rage backwards. After having bathed the image and decked it cose 

with new cloth and ornaments and worshipped it with flowers and 

sandal paste, the priest should lay it down on a well-spread bed. 

When the image has ° slept’ its full, it should be roused from 
nirgatah Wilakah) destroy the chief (Utpala: pradhdna-purnyam nadyakam) and 
a (hix) line; those which have holes on them cawe disease, calamity and docay.s 


Utpala quotes s passage from Kidyapo, which is similar to the last couplet 
X dahkuhatà «à tu pradhénakalandiint | Chidrenopahatá ya tu bahudogakarP 
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sleep with songs and dances and should be installed at a time fixed 
by the astrologers. Then after worshipping the image with 
flowers, garments, sandal paste, and the sounds of conch-shell and 
trumpet, it should be carefully taken inside the sanctum from 
the pavilion, keeping the temple to the right (prádakgingena). 
After making profuse offerings (to the deity) and honouring the 
Brahmanas and persons assembled there, a piece of gold should 
be put into the mortise-hole of the pindikd (base), and the image 
should be fixed (in its base). The enshriner of the image, by 
honouring specially the astrologer, the Brahmanas, the assembled 
persons and the image-maker or the architect (the word here used 
is sthapati explained by Utpala as vardhaki), enjoys bliss in this 
world and in heaven. Images of Visnu, Sirya, Siva, Mitrganas, 
Brahmi, Buddha and the Jinas should be installed by a Bhügavata, 
a Maga, a Vasupata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
Sakti), a Bráhmana knowing the Vedas well, a person of the Sikya 
race, à Digambara Jama respectively, according to the different 
rituals prescribed in the different sectarian systems mentioned 
above. The installation of a god (i.e., its image) is recommended 
in the bright fortnight in the period of the summer-solstice and 
during certain partieular positions of the planets and asterisms, 
and in days other than Tuesday and in a time particularly 
auspicious to the donor of the image. I have given here in brief 
the general and easily practicable rules about the preliminary 
consecration (adhicása) and installation (pratisthá) of images. 
In the Sdvitra (sastra), however, preliminary consecration and 
installation (of individual divinities) have been elaborately treated 
(Adhivdsana-sannivesane sdvitre prlhageva cistarát)."' 

"One or two points in the above rendering of the chapter on 
*Pratjma-pratisthapanam require notice. In the installation cere- 
mony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance Is 
undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism; in the preliminary consecra 
tion, the Indra and Agni mantras are to be uttered and the Vedic 

performed. But during the performance of the 

tra particular ir to the deity whose image is being 

to be recited. The principal installation is to be done 
de to the rites prescribed in the 
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and mostly sectarian, has been curiously enough described by Utpala 
as vaidik vidhdna, while explaining the word sümüányam in the 
last verse (Sdmdnyamavisesam vaidikena vidhdnena). Then 
reference is made in the last verse to the elaborate treatment of the 
same topic in Saura gdstra in which detailed descriptions of rituals 
followed in the installation of different divinities are incorporated.' 
The whole of the 19th Vilisa (named Pratisthiko) of the 
Haribhaktivildsa supplies us with an extremely full account of 
Srimürtti-pratisthá (the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasudeva) based on the Hayasirsa Pañcarātra and several 
Puranas. Thet Samkarsana-kdnda of the Hayasirsa Pafcarátra 
itself is principally devoted to this topic, but it is still in 
manuscript form (note that the Saura-kánda in this Pancaratra 
text also contains something on pratisthá and compare this with 
the last line of the chapter just quoted). Lastly, notice should be 
taken of the honours to be done to the architect or the sculptor, the 
artist or artists responsible for the construction of the image and 
the building of the temple. Haribhaktivildsa quotes from various 
texts like the Bhavisyapurina, Matsyapurüma and the Hayasirsa 


Paneardtra about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to | 


the artists by the person who is enshrining an image (cf. the 
section on Silpiparitosanam in the 19th Vilasa).* 


, (b) Jirnoddhára 


Restoration of old and dilapidated shrines and replacement 


of broken, decaying and sometimes defiled images or other cult 


1 Utpala gives two explanations of the last line of the last verse, The 
first is given above by me; the other is: —Athaed sáritre satiturádityasya ye फा एक. 
sana-sanniceéane pfthagera eistaral tacchástre saure. bhavata ifi. 

 ? Tato Vignum samüniya «udhautam suparikgitam | — 
IC neem ची MER 
(Bhavisyapurana) 





iigamarccdm —— 
astrabharanaratnaisca ye ca tatparicdrakdh 
Ksamadhvamiti tan brayat yajamano hyatah param | = 
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objects by new ones have been regarded from a long time as 
great acts of religious merit in India. In some texts, these are 
even described as more meritorious than the establishment of 
new shrines and construction of new images. One of the earliest 
instances of jirnoddhdra, though associated with Buddhism, has 
been recorded in the steatite casket discovered at Shinkot in 
Bajaur territory, 20 miles to the north-west of the confluence of 
the Panjkora and Swat rivers, beyond the borders of the old 
North-West Frontier Province. Two sets of inscriptions are 
engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the establishment or 
comsecration of (the corporeal relic) of the Buddhaein the reign of 
Maharaja Minadra (Menander), the donor being a person named 
Vivakamitra, the apraca-raja (' one who has no king as his 
adversary '). "The later portion of the record also refers to the 
establishment of the corporeal relic of the Buddha, and of the bowl, 
but by a person named Vijayamitra, also an apraca-raja and 
evidently a descendant of Viyakamitra, on the 25th day of 
Vaigikha of the Sth regnal year. This subsequent epigraph 


— records—'' This corporeal relic having been broken is not held in 


worship with zeal. It is decaying in course of time, (and) is not 
honoured; (and here) by the offering of alms and water, ancestors 
are no longer propitiated; (and) the receptacle of that (relic) has 
been cast aside. (Now) in the fifth year and on the twenty-fifth 
day of the month of Vaisakha, this has been established by 
Vijayamitra, who has no king as his adversary." ' Thus there 
is no doubt about its being a clear case of jirnoddhdra. H. Thsang 
says that '' in recent times Sasünka, the enemy and oppressor of 
Buddhism, cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed its roots down to 


the Water, and burned what remained. A few months afterwards 


the last descendant of Asoka on the throne of 
efforts brought the tree back to life and in one 
boye ten feet high. ‘This kirg then built round 
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it a stone wall 24 feet high ° (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. Il, 
p. 115). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the original 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Pürpavarmà was nothing but a re-erection. The 
sild-prakdra was originally erected in the first century B.C., 
through the pious zeal and munificence of a lady, Arya Kurangi 
by name, the wife of Indrügnimitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Pürnavarmà did was to use the old materials—the thabhas 
(pillars), sūcīs (joining pieces) and ugnisas (coping stones), all 
made of greyish sandstone—in rebuilding the wall, using new 
material (granite) when the old fell short of his requirements; 
there are clear structural indications which fully prove this point 
(Barua, Gaya and Buddha Gayd, Vol. II, pp. 12 ff). I have 
referred in the last page of my first chapter to the rebuilding of 
the Chauüsat Yogini temple at Bheraghat by Alhanáadevi, the 
queen of the Haihaya King Gayakarnadeva, during the reign of 
her son Narasimhadeva, in the Kalacuri-Cedi year 907 (1155 A.D.). 
Cunningham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and simple and might belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.D. But the characters of the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of the images point to the earlier date and thus it 
is clear that they were restored and re-enshrined at a later date. 
R. D. Banerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, made of brittle reddish 
sandstone, with no inscription, and the other seated, mostly carved 
out of a dull greenish yellow sandstone, inscribed with letters 
datable in the 10th century A.D. inside the circular temple, that 

ore the building of the circular temple in the 10th century 
A.D., another structure existed on this spot.' Banerjee thinks it 
extremely probable that the most ancient shrine on the tpp of 





the hill, on which the circular temple stands, was erected in the. 
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The last few verses of the Pratimdmdnalaksanam. being 
edited by me with translation and notes in Appendix B. Part IT, 
contain some interesting details about the replacement of old 
images by new ones, similar to those incorporated in Ch. 67 
of the Agnipurdna. The details, however, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient Brahma- 
nical and Buddhist images in the Sarnath and Rajshahi Museums 
has convinced me that attempts were sometimes made to restore 
them when they were partially damaged. The Silparatna tells 
us that “ when an image is slightly damaged, ite should never be 
discarded; but when its arms, hands, feet and legs are severed, 
when it is broken, split up or nine yava portion of it is gone or 
when it gets disfigured, it is usually to be discarded. If its 
fingers, etc., are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend binding 
(repairing) them.'' * 


(c) The Ideology behind the Hindu Images 


It has been shown in Chapter 111 (p. 81) of this book that 
the images used by the Hindu worshippers in their religious rites 
symbolised in a way their concept about a god or his various 
aspects, and these cult objects were primarily nothing but the 
consecrated symbols of the divinities. The Paficaratrins, it is 
true, conceived them as the very auspicious bodies (Sri-vigrahas) 
of their god and his numerous manifestations, but even they 
also were fully aware of this character of the icons. The Arca 
(divine image for worship) was to them one such manifestation, 
and the devout Bhagavatas considered the duly consecrated 


images of their god as so many of his Avatiras (incarnatory 


formis). ‘There are many texts where a great deal of emphasis 
is laid on the ideology behind the individual icons, and the 
Visnudharmottara can “be regarded as one such representative 


1 Silparatna, Part II, p. 906 :— 
Doge laghutare bimbam naiva tyadjyam kaddcana | 
Bahucchede karacchede püdacchede tathaiva ca | 
€ Tathaiva sphufite bhinne yasmin nacayave gate | 
| m jüyate yasya tat tyajyam priyaso bhavet || 
shed bandhanam sas'yate budhaih | 
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text. The observations often made bv the Purinakir after 
describing the images of various divinities deal with their real 
character, and are associated with different ideologies underlying 
them. Numerous extracts may be quoted from this text by way 
of illustrating this point, but a few alone connected with the 
icons of the Brahmanical triad may serve our purpose here. The 
real nature of Brahmá's image is delineated in Book IIT, 
Chapter 46 of this Purüna. The four faces of the god are 
explained as representing the four Vedas, the eastern, southern, 
western and northern characterising respectively the Rgreda, the 
Yajurreda, the Sdmaceda and the Atharraveda; his arms afe 
taken to symbolise the four major quarters. The water-vessel 
in one of his hands stands for the primeval waters from which 
spring all the movable and immovable beings, and the rosary in 
another hand of the god indicates eternal Time (Kila); his skin 
garment (he wears the hide of a black antelope) symbolises 
sacrifice. The seven swans drawing his chariot (Brahmi is 
described in this text as riding on a chariot drawn by seven 
swans, saplahamse rathe sthitah) stand for the seven worlds,— 
bhuh, bhurah, scar, mahah, jana, tapas, and satya (Bk. III, 
Ch. 46, wv. 8-13). The transformation (cikrti) of the whole 
universe is idealised by the concrete form of lord Visnu, the 
Kaustubha jewel on whose breast is nothing but knowledge 





. the ronamálá (the long garland hanging down from his 





is the principle which binds the whole universe; his 
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target, and of the sword (Nandaka) and shield in the Aniruddha 

hands the latter represents the cover of ajfdna (lack of true 
knowledge) necessary for the creation of the world, while the 

former stands for renunciation (eairdgya) which severs sll ties. 

The sage Markandeya narrates to his interlocutor Vajra in this 

manner ''the form of that formless (Being). with which the 

highest and the most pre-eminent of the universe covers the whole 

of it and also supports it" (..... ripam sarcajyaganmayasya 

Krum sarirena jagatseamagram bibhartti decah sa jagal pradhánal, : 

Bk. 111, Ch. 47, vv. 1-18). The five faces of Siva,—Sadyojita, 
Vimadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Taina represent the five gross 

- elements—earth, water, heat, wind and the sky respectively. 
They are also known individually as Mahüdeva (eastern), Bhairava 
(southern), Nandivaktra (western), Uináüvaktra (northern) and 
Sadisiva (the fifth face on the top known also as Jsanal. The 
three eyes of the eastern face known as Mahideva are the sun. 
the moon and the fire. .... ee . His ten arms, two being 
allotted to each face, stand for the ten quarters, and the various 
attributes assigned to the hands also esoterically represent other 
entities; thus the club and the citrus (mátulunga) in the hands 
allotted to Bhairava, symbolise death and the numerous atoms 
(paramánotcah) which are the ' seed’ of the whole world. The 
— shield and trident in the hands allotted to Nandivaktra face (that 
t behind the Mahadeva, the eastern or the central face) symbolise 
| the unmanifest and manifest (matter—here the text is corrupt) 
the mirror and the lotus assigned to the Umávaktra (the northern 

-.  — ie., the face on the left of the central Mahüdeva face) symbolise 
P. } knowledge and renunciation (Adarsam nirmalam jõänam 

+ ea tathotpalam) matted locks on the head of 
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represent the Brahinans the crescent on the forehead 
एन wn as aifearya (divine essence); Vasuki (the 
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subsequent chapters of this section of the Vişnudharmottara, the 
descriptions of the concrete forms of the various deities are 
almost invariably accompanied by references to such esoteric 
symbolism underlying them, and the Puranakira thus laws 
emphasis on the fact that what is being worshipped is not what it 
appears to be, but is something beyond it. 

It may be mentioned here incidentally that verses 4-8 of 
Chapter 48, which have just been briefly noticed in connection 
with Siva image and its ideology, supply us interesting and authu- 
ritative data in support of the true interpretation of the so-called 
Trimürti of “Elephanta suggested in Chapter XI (pp. 476-77) 
of this book. The east-facing Mahàdeva-face is the placid central 
face of the Elephanta sculpture, for the temple faces east and the 
south-facing Bhairava-face is the terrific face to the right of this 
central face; the west-facing Bull-face (Nandivaktra, and Nandi 
is bull) should have been on the back of Mahadeva-face, but as it 
is a relievo-sculpture it is invisible. But the northern face, i.e., 
the one to the left of the central Mahadeva-face is described in 
the text as Umüvaktra and thus its real character is definitely 
settled. The fifth face (i.e., the Isdna- or Saddsiva-face) which 
symbolises vyoma or ükása, was to have been placed on the top, 
but as the F'upamandana informs us that it cannot be seen even 
by the yogis (Pancamam ca tathesánam yogindmapyagocaram) 


(d) Puránic Deities in Vedic Texts 


In connection with the descriptions of the cult-icons in the 
last four ehapters of this book, reference has often been made to 
the problem of the first appearance of the individual cult-deities in 
Vedic or Brahmanical literature. The gods and goddesses wlfose 

made and worshipped by different sectarian groups of. 
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will not mean that they were originally identical in character. This 

an be demonstrated with the help of the names or epithets of 

two Purànic deities, Ganapati and Nidhipati, the former denoting 

the elephant-headed deity GaneSa and the latter 

lord of the Yaksas and treasures. The name Ganapati occurs in 

the Rgveda (II. 2, 23), but it does not certainly mean in this 
context the Puranic god Gapeéa. It has been briefly mentioned 
earlier (p. 356) that Vedic Ganapati denoted Brahmanaspati; in 

this context he was the leader of the groups of the Devas and 
similar other beings belonging to his own order (Gandnam deva 
digunandm sambandhinam Ganapatim svivanam patim Dayana) 
Brahmanaspati was being invoked by the seer in that hymn us 
Ganapati of the Ganas and the most omniscient among the 
omniscients’ (Gandndm Ganapatim Kavim Kavinam; Süyana 
explains Kavīnām as kranta-darsindm). Nidhipati does not 

occur in this early Vedic passage, but it occurs probably for the 

first time in the Vdjasaneyi Samhita of the Sukla Yajurveda 
school, along with the Ganapati of the Hgvedie passage. The 

; whole extract (V.S. 23, 19) reads: Gamünám toi Ganapatim 
havámahe priyayam ted priyapatim havamahe nidhinim toa 
nidhipatim havdmahe vaso mamal Ahamajani garbhadama 
lvamajasi garbhadham. But the context in which this invoca- 

tion occurs shows that all these three epithets ganapati, priyapati 

. and nidhipati are addressed to the horse killed in the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by the chief queen when she lies down with the dead 

horse under cover. The Maitrayaniya Samhita of the Krsna 
Yajurveda school not only quotes the identical passage, but also 

adds a few words which show that the chief queen of the 
sovereign performing the ASvamedha sacrifice was desirious of 
progeny, virile and powerful, and this part of the sacrifice where 

the mantra is uttered was thought necessary for the fulfilment of 

her desire. Thus, there can be no question of finding in Ganapati 

. and Nidhipati of the Vedic texts even the slightest reference to 

the Purinic gods Ganesa and Kubera. ° 

ae — A In at least one late Samhita text, however, mention is made 
bs of some of Purinic deities and their gdyatri-mantras. The 
— aitrüyaniya Samhita introduces the Satarudriya text with an 
cation of Sarva ( at ora one of the names of Rudra) 
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and addresses him as Siva. Then begin the gdyatri-mantras of 
Purusa-Mahideva (Rudra), Girisutà (° the daughter of the 
mountain '—Gauri), Kumira-Kirttikeya (Skanda), Karüta( ?)- 
Hastimukha (Danti, i.e., Ganesa with the head of a tusker), 
Caturmukha-Padmáüsana (Brahma), KeSava-Nàràyapa (Visnu), 
Bhàskara-Prabhükara (Bhinu—Sun god), Somarija-Maharajs 
(Candra—Moon god), Jvalana—Vaiévanara (Vahni—Fire god), 
Tyajapa (? Japa)—Mahájapa (Dhyana), Paramitmi-Vainateya 
(तड). In this curious assortment of deities, we not only find 
the names of the Brahmanical triad of the Puranic times and 
those of Sivas consort and their two sons Kirttikeya amd 
Ganesa, but also the names of Sürya, Candra and even of Meditation 
or concentration (personified), and the Paramatman, the 
Supreme Soul. We do not fail to find even some iconographic 
traits of two at least of these concrete divinities, viz., Ganapati 
(described here as kardita, i.e., ‘one with the cheek of an 
elephant, hastimukha, * one having the face of an elephant’ ), 
and danti, ‘one with tusks’, and Brahma (described here as 
Caturmukha) four-faced, and  Padmiüsana, seated on a lotus. 
But there can be no doubt that this section at least of the 
Samhitaà is very late on account of its containing these gdyatri- 
mantras which bring it in line with the tenth Prapathaka of the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka. It should also be noted in this connection 
that the Taittiriya Samhita and the Vajasaneyi Samhita which 
also contain the Satarudriya passage do not contain this introduc- 
tory portion. The first Anuvika of the Tenth Prapathaka of 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka after quoting some extracts from Vedic 
and Upanisadic texts gives us the gdyatri-mantras of Purusa- 
Sahasraksa-Mahadeva-Rudra, Puruga-Mahadeva-Rudra, — Püruáa- 
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Vakratunda-Danti (Ganesa with his sinuous elephant-trunk), 

Puruga-Cakratunda-—Nandi (perhaps the bull-form of Siva), 

Purusa-Mahdasena-Sanmukha (Kumara-Karttikeya), Purusa- 

Suvarnapaksa-Garuda , Vedatmana-Hiranvagarbha-Brahma, 

Nüravana-Vásudeva-Visnu, Vajranakha-Tiksnadamstra- Narasimha, 

Bhaskara-Mahadyutikara-Aditya, VaiSvanara-Lialola-Agni, and 

Katyayana (i)—Kanvakumiari-Durgi (X. 1, 5-7). In the 16th 

section of the same Anuvaka occurs this three-line verse which 

contains the names of all these 12 deities whose qdyatris have been 
recited :— 

© liudro. Rudrasea Dantisca Nanthh Sonmukha*eva ca 
Garudo Bralima-Visnusea Narasimhasthaiva ca 
Adityo'gnisca Durgisca kramena deddasdmblhasi|| 

If we compare these two lists, one from the  Maitráganiya 

Samhita and the other from the Taittiriya Aranyaka, we find much 

; that is common to both. But the Aranyaka text leaves out more 

abstract entities like Dhyana and Paramdlind, and even a 

concrete one like Candra, and brings in new concrete ones like 

Nandi, Garuda and Nürasunba, changes some epithets and counts 

Mahideva-Rudra twice; thus, Hastimukha is replaced by 

Vakratunda, Wurmiara-Kirttikeya-Skanda by Purusa-Mahàsena- 

Sanmukha, Caturmukha-Padmasana-Brahma by Vedatmana 

(should it be Vedanana?)—Hiranyagarbha-Brahma (4%), Kesava- 

* (Nàrüyapa-Visnu) by — Náàrüyana-Vàüsudeva-Visnu, — Bhàskara- 

| Prabhakara-Bhinu by — Bháskara-Maháüdwutikara-Aditva, ete. 

Another feature of the Aranyaka text is that wore 

iconographic traits are incorporated here in the descriptive epithets 

of these deities. The Mahdndrayana — Upanisad. much 

later* point int of date than the two texts mentioned above, 

only contains almost everything of this nature found in 

T — but has also some additional mantras lke 

Nose ne Mahadurg ? Bhagavati, Gauri ï, Surya, Bhanu, ete., which 

are nothing but different aspects of the same deity (Mahadurga, 

hagavati and Gauri are e ithets of Durgi, and Sürya, Bhinu, ete., 

MD EU a cr ae v of ny of these concrete god- 

text. (Mahdndrdyana 

t is presented in these late 
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of the Hindus of this period had undergone a great deal of trans. 
formation, and the Laukika Devatis (cf. Pataünjali's statement 
about the two types of deities quoted in Chapter IX of this book) 
had taken predominance over the Vaidika ones. 
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Parr I 


दृहृत्संच्िता 
(अः ५७) 


जालान्तरग भानौ यदणुतरं दर्शनं रजो याति। 
arana परमाण प्रथमं तद्धि प्रमाणानाम्‌ ।। १।। 
परमाणुरजो बालाग्रलिक्षयूक wise c चेति | 

अष्ट गणानि यथोत्तरमङ्क_लमेक भवति agar ।। २।। 
देबागारद्वारस्याष्टांशोनस्य यस्तृतीयोऽ शः | 
ततल्पिण्डिकाप्रमाणं प्रतिमा safe णपरिमाणा ।।३।। 
स्वैर ङ्क लप्रमाणैद्वादशविस्तीर्णमायतं च मखम्‌ । 
नग्नजिता तु चतुर्दश stay द्राविडं कथितम्‌ ux 


` नासाललाटचिवकमग्रीवादचतुर ङ्ग.लास्तथा कणं] | 


दे अङ्गूले च हननी चिवूक च arg विततम्‌ ।।५।। 
अष्टाङ्ग_लं ललाट विस्ताराद्‌ arg लात्‌ परे WAT 
चतुरङ्ग.ली तु शङ्कौ कणौ तु ब्रप्रद्ग.लो पथलो ।।६।। 
कर्णोपान्तः कार्य्याऽर्धपञ्चमे WAT सूत्रेण d 
कर्णस्रोतः सुकुमारक च नत्रप्रबन्धसमम्‌ ।।७।। 
चतुरङ्कलं वसिष्ठः कथयति नेत्रान्तकर्णयोविवरम्‌ | 
अधरोऽङ्ग_लप्रमाणस्तस्यार्धे नोत्त रोष्ठइच ।।८।। 
SHE ST तु गोच्छा वक्त्रं चतुरङ्गलायत काय्यं म्‌। 
विपुलं तु साधंमङ्ग,लमब्यात्तं AA व्यात्तम्‌ ॥९॥। 
ag नासापुटौ च नासापुटाग्रतो ज्ञेया | 


स्याद्‌ द्प्रङ्ग.लमुच्छायश्चतुर ङ्ग SAAT चादणोः ।। १०॥। 


दङ्ग.लमितोऽक्षिकोशो द्व नेत्रे तत्त्रिभागिका तारा | 


दृक्तारा पञ्चांशो नेत्रविकाशोऽङ्ग,लं भवति ।। १ १।। 


पयंन्तात्‌ uei दश ow wiswigp os ्वोलेखा | 
मध्यं OR Pe भूर्दे्येणाङ्ग,लचतुष्कम्‌ ।। १२॥ 


s» 


~ 
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कार्य्या तु केशरेखा भ्रवन्धसमा ङ्क लार्धंविस्तीर्णा | 
नेत्रान्ते करवीरकमपन्यसेद ङ्ग लप्रमितम्‌ ।। १ ३।। 
aaa परिणाहाच्चतुर्दशायामतोऽङ्ग.लोनि शिरः | 
द्वादश लु चित्रकर्मणि zin विशतिरदृझ्याः ।। १४।। 
आस्यं सकेशनिचय षोडश eran नग्नजिर्प्रोबत्म्‌ | 
ग्रीवा दशविस्तीर्णा परिणाहाद्विशतिः संका ॥ १५।। 
कण्ठाद्‌ द्वादशा हृदय हृदयान्नाभी च तत्प्रमाणेन | 
नाभीमध्यान्मेढ़ान्तरं च तत्तृत्यमेवोबतम्‌ ।। १६।। 

उरू चाङ्ग_लमानंश्चतुर्य्ता विशतिस्तथा ww d 
जानुकपिच्छे चतुरङ्गले च पादौ च तत्तुत्यौ ।। १७।। ac 
दादश दीर्वा पट्‌ qaar च पादी त्रिकायता ङ्ग ष्टौ । 

पञ्चाङ्ग_लपरिणाहौ प्रदेशिनी त्र्यङ्ग. दीर्घा ।। १८।। 

अष्टांशाष्टांशोनाः AIG CU. ऋमेण कत्तंव्या: । 

स चवुर्थभागमङ्ग_ळम्‌त्सेधोऽङ्ग_ष्ठकर्योबतः ।। १९।। 

sq cre कशथितश्चतुथंभागोनमङ्ग_ळं तज्ज्ञैः । 

शेषनखानामर्धाङ्ग,लं कमात्‌ किञ्चिदूनं वा ।।२०।। | 
wg परिणाहर्चलुर्देशोक्तस्तु विस्तरात्‌ पञ्च । 

मध्ये तु सप्त विपुला परिणाहात्‌ त्रिगुणिताः सप्त ।।२१।। 

अष्टौ तु जानुमध्ये qeu त्र्यष्टकं तु परिणाहः | 

विपुलौ चतुर्दंशोरू मध्ये द्विगणइच तत्परिधिः ।।२२।। 

कटिरध्टादश विपुला चत्वारिशच्चतुर्यता परिधौ । * 
aR SUPE नाभी वेधेन तथा प्रमाणेन H4 s 
चत्वारिषाद aa नाभीमध्येन मध्यपरिणाह: । 

स्तनयोः पोडश चान्तरमूर्ध्वं कक्ष्ये "ww few ॥२४॥ 

अष्टाबंसौ द्वादश बाहूकाय्यौ' तथा प्रबाह च। | | 
बाहू षड्विस्तीणो प्रतिबाहू त्वङ्ग,लचतुष्कम्‌ ।॥।२५॥। — 
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ददारथतंनयो रामो feux वरोचनि: शतं विशम्‌ | 
दादशहान्याशेषा: प्रवरसमन्यूनपरिमाणा: ॥॥३०॥ 
कार्य्योऽष्टभजो भगवांब्चतुर्भजो fana एव वा facet: | 
श्रीवत्सार्डतिवक्षा: कौस्तुभमणिभषितोरस्कः N ⁊u 
अतसीकुसुमञ्यामः पीताम्बरनिबसनः प्रसन्नम्‌ स्वः | 
कुण्डलकिरीटधारी पीनगलोरःस्थलासभजः ugs 
खङ्गगदाशरपाणिर्देक्षिणतः शार्तिदव्चतूथकरः | 
वामकरेष च कार्मकखेटकचक्राणि WAST ।।३३।। 
अथ a चतुर्भजमिच्छति शान्तिद एको गदाधरइचान्यः | 
दक्षिणपाइ्वें Aa वामे TAA चक्र च ।।३४।। 
द्विभजस्य तु झञान्तिकरो feudis TAYT: | 
एवं विष्णोः प्रतिमा weer: भतिमिर्च्छद्गिः ।। ३५।। 
बलदेवो हलपाणिमंदविश्रमलोचनइच कत्तव्य: | 
विश्रत्‌ कुण्डलमेकं शद्धे न्दुमृणालगौरतन्‌।। ३ ६।। 
एकानंशा कार्य्या देवी वलदेवकृष्णयोमंध्य | 
कटिसंस्थितवामकरा सरोजमितरेण चोदहती uis 
कार्य्या चतुर्भजा या वामकराभ्यां सपुस्तकं HATH | 
द्वाभ्यां दक्षिणपादवे वरमरथिष्वक्षसूत्रं च ।।३८॥। 
बामेऽथाष्टभूजायाः कमण्डलृश्चापमम्बुजं शास्त्रम्‌ | 
वरशरदर्पणयुक्ताः सव्यभुजाः साक्षसूत्राइच ।। ३९।। 
शाम्बण्च गदाहस्तः प्रथ॒म्नश्चापभृत्‌ सुरूपश्च | 
अनयो: स्त्रियौ च कार्ये खेटकनिस्त्रिंशधारिण्यौ uet 
ब्रह्मा कमण्डलूकरञ्चतुर्म्खः पङ्कूजासनस्थश्च | 
स्कन्दः कुमाररूपः शक्तिधरो बहिकेतुश्च uui 
शुक्लइचतुविषाणो द्विपो महेन्द्रस्य 'बज््रपाणित्वम्‌ i 

:: t as तिस्यंगूललाटसंस्थं तृतीयमपि लोचन चिल्ण॑म्‌ ies 


FF 









पिनाकं amg वा गिरिसुताघंम्‌ ।।४३।। 
प्रसन्नमृ त्तिः सुनीच केशश्च । 
भवति बद्धः ।।४४॥। 


Wr I 
देवः eu 


t > टज द्लो रुग 


बृषध्वजोऽक्षि च तृतीयमपि चोध्वंम्‌। 
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विभ्राण: स्वकररुहे बाहुभ्यां पङ्कुजे मुकुटधारी | 
कुण्डलभूषितवदनः प्रलम्बहारी वियद्गवृतः ।।४७।। 
कमलोदरद्यतिम्‌खः कञ्चुकगप्तःस्मितप्रसन्नम्‌खः | 
रत्नोज्ज्वलप्रभामण्डलश्च कत्त: शभकरोऽकंः Yell 
सौम्या तु हस्तमात्रा बसुदा हस्तद्वयोच्छिता प्रतिमा | 
क्षेमसुभिक्षाय भवेत्‌ त्रिचतुहं स्तप्रभाणा या ।।४९।। > 
न्‌१भयमत्य ङ्गाया हीनाऱ्ञायामकल्यता कर्त: | 
शातोदर्य्या क्षुदेभयमर्थविनाशः FATT ।।५०।। 
मरणं तु सक्षतायां झस्त्रनिपातेन निदिशोत्‌ कर्त्तः । 
डामावनता पत्नीं दक्षिणविनता हिनस्त्याय्‌ः।।५१।। 
अन्धत्वमूध्वंदुष्ट्रा करोति चिन्तामधोम्‌खी fez: | 
सरवेप्रतिमास्वेबं शुभाशुभं भास्करोक्तसमम्‌ ।।५२।। 
fewer वृत्तपरिधि दंघ्येणासूत्र्य तत्‌ त्रिधा विभजेत्‌ । 
मूले तच्चतुरस्रं मध्ये cem वृत्तमतः ।।५३।। 
चतुरस्रमवनिखाते काय्यं तु पिण्डिकाइव ञ्चे | 
दृश्योच्छायेण समा समन्ततः पिण्डिकाइवञ्रात्‌ ।।५४।। 
कृशदीर्घं देशघ्नं पार्श्वविहीनं पुरस्य नाशाय | , 
यस्य क्षतं भवेन्मस्तके विनाशाय तल्लिङ्गम्‌ gd 
मातृगणः कत्तव्य: स्वनामदेवान्रूपक्ृतचिह्नः | 
रेबृन्तोऽश्वारूड़ो मृगथाकीडीदिपरिवारः uiu 
दण्डी यमो महिषगोहंसारूढृश्च पाशभूद्वरुणः । = 
नरवाहनः कुवेरो वामकिरीटी वृहत्‌ कुक्षिः ।।५७।। 2 
(प्रमथाधिप 'जमुख: प्रलम्बजठरः कुठारधारी स्यात्‌ | 
एकविषाणो विञ्जन्मूलककन्दं सुनीलदलकन्दम्‌ ।।५८।। ) 
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parts of the height of the shrine-door less the eighth part, when 
the latter is divided into eight parts, and the height of the image 
should be twice that of the pedestal. The face (of an image) should 
be twelve (a/igulas) wide and long according to its own anqula; 
but Nagnajit says that the (face) length is fourteen (angulas), and 
it is the Dravida (type of measurement). 

0: The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears are all 4 
anqgulas (in length); the jaws are 2 angulas each (in width) and the 
chin is 2 angulas wide." 

6: The forehead is 8  angulas in its width; the 
temples on each side are 2 angulas further off from*it, their (down- 
ward, i.e., lengthwise) measurement being 4 arigulas.2 The ears 
are each 2 angulas in width. 

7: The upper margin of the ear should be made in the 
same line with the eye-brow and should be 44 angqulas distant 
(from the latter); the ear-hole and the raised part near it are in the 
same line with the extreme corner of the eye.’ 

8: Vasistha says that (the space) between the 
extreme corner of the eye and ear-hole (near it) is 4 angulas.* 
The lower lip is 1 angula wide, the upper being its half. 

9: The gocché (goji, i.e., the short dimple between 
the centre of the upper lip and the nasal septum) is 4 angula (in 
width), the mouth being 4 azgulas in length. When the latter is 

e closed, it is 14 angulas in width, it being 3 angulas wide (in the 
middle), when open 


! In the Taittiriya Upanisad (1. 3), the words uttaráhanu and adhardhanu 
e occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. Utpala comments on the 
; Brhatsamhitā passage as hanunt dee dee aùgule ca vistrte| Mukhagalasandhi 
*  hanunm. So, according to him, ‘the place where the face and the neck join is 

the hanu '; Rao translates the word as chin in his Télamana, p. 77 
_ * ‘3 The jdankhas, ie., the temples are 4 angulas when taken downwards 
Utpala comments passage thus: Sankhau caturanguldcadhobhdgau dirghau 

idho ga! p inde ucyate. 

— — that the raised tip of flesh near the ear-hole is in the same 
he Dri heum | the eye; his words are: Sukumirakam ca karnagrotak 
— | margas band. amas | — — pradü- 
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ID: The nostrils are 2 angulas in extent; at their end rises 
the nose 2 avigulas in height. The intervening space between the 
two eyes is 4 angulas.' 

11: The sockets of the eves and the eves measure 
2 anquias, the ball of the eves being 4 of the same. The vision of 
the pupil is 4 (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 
] anqula.* 

12: The line of the eye-brows (extending from one 
extremity to the other) measures 10 añgulas, its width being only 
} an aùgula. (The interstice) between the two eye-brows (not their 
line) is 2 angulds, (each) brow being 4 angulas in length. . 

13: The hair-line (G.c., the line on the forehead from 
which the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made equal in 
extent to (the length of) the joint eve-brows (i.e., 10 angulas), 
its thickness being 4 an angula. At the end of the eves must be 
delineated karaviraka (ie. the inner corner) 1 angula in 
measurement 

11: The head is 32 aigulas in circumference and 14 in its 
extent (apparent width). In pictorial representations, 12 aigulas 
(only of the 32) are shown, 20 añgulas invisible.* 

15: The face along with the full complement of the hair 
make up 16 aigulas in length, as it is said by Nagnajit.' The 
neck is 10 añgulas wide, and 21 aüngulas in circumference. — 
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16: From the throat (the lower-most part of it) down to 
the heart, it is 12 afigulas; from the heart to the navel, it is the 
same; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penis (riz., the root of the penis). 

17: The thighs measure 24 according to the anqula 
measurement; the shanks measure also the same. The 
knee-caps are 4 aigulas and the feet are the same (in height); 
the great toes are 3 angulas long, and 5 angulas in circumference. 

15: The feet are 12 añgulas in length and 6 in breadth: 
The second toe is (also) 3 angulas long 

* 19; The rest of the toes should be made less by one-eighth 
I] succession. It is said that the height (elevation) of the great 
toe is 14 angula. 

20: Those well-versed in the knowledge (of pratimá- 
laksana) say that the nail of the great toe is 1 angula; the nails of 
the other toes are less hy ३ afgula in succession, or a little less. 

21: The circumference of the extreme top of the shanks is 
said to be 14 azgulas long and 5 broad; in its middle, it is 
7 aùgulas wide and 3 times 7 (i.e., 21) in circuit. 

22: The knees in their middle are 8 angulas in thickness 
(width), 3 times 8 (24) being the girth. "The thighs in their 
middle part are 14 angulas in width, their circumference being 
just the double (i.e., 28 aigulas). 

23: The hip is 18 angulos wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel is 1 aitgula in depth as well as in extent 

24: The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of the navel is 42 angulas. The intervening space 

etween . paps is 16 aAgulas; 6 such higher up (in an 
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25: The shoulders should be made 8 angulas, the upper 
arms as well as the forearms 12 (in length); the upper arm is 6 
angulas in width and the lower arm 4. 

26: The circumference of the arms at their upper end is 
16 ungulas, the same at the wrist (agrahasta explained by Utpala 
as prakosthapradesa) being 12. The palm is 6 angulas broad 
and 7 long | 

21: The middle finger is 5 angulas (long), the forefinger 
is half a joint (or digit) smaller; the ring-finger is like the latter, 
and the little finger is less than the ring-finger by a whole digit. 

28: The thumb has 2 digits, the remaining fingers should 
be made with 3 each. "The measure of a nail is the same as one- 
half the joints of each finger. 

29 An image should be represented in such a way that 
its equipment, dress, ornaments and outward form be in 
agreement with the country. By possessing the required 
characteristics an idol, by its very presence, bestows prosperity 
(Kern). 

30: (The images of) Rama, the son of Dasaratha, and 
Bali, the son of Virocana, (should measure) 120 (argulas): (the 
rest, the three other groups of images), each measuring 12 
(anqulas) less than its preceding one, should constitute respectively 
the chief, the middling and the lowest (variety;—pravara, sama 
and nyüna being 108, 96 and 84 angulas in their respective 
measurements of height) 

31-5: The worshipful god Visnu may be represented 
either as eight-armed, four-armed and two-armed; his breast 
should be marked with (the auspicious sign) Srivatsa, and be 


adorned with Kaustubha gem. He should be yellowish green in 


colour like the lin blossom, be clad in a yellow garment, and, 






(The eight-armed god) 
a mace, an arrow and 
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right hand of the two-armed god is in the abhaya pose, the left 
one holding a conch-shell; in this manner the image of Visnu 
should be made by those who desire prosperity. 

36: Baladeva should hold a ploughshare in his hand, and 
lis eyes should be made rolling (unsteady, through excessive) 
drink; he should wear a single ear-ring, and his complexion should 
be fair like a conch-shell, the moon or a lotus stalk. 

37-9: The goddess Ekinamési should be made between 
Baladeva and Krsna; her left hand should rest on her hip, while 
the other (t.e., the right hand) should hold a lotus. If she is to 
be made four-armed, then a book and a lotus are to be placed in 
her left hands, while on the right she is to confer a boon on the 
supplicants with one hand, her other hand holding a rosary. An 
eight-armed Ekanamsa should hold in her left hands a water- 
vessel, a bow, a lotus and a book, her right hands showing a 
varadamudrd, an arrow, a mirror and a rosary. 

40; Samba is shown with a mace in his hand, and 
handsome Pradyumna holds a bow; their wives should be made 
(placed by their side) holding a shield and a sword. 

41: Brahma is four-faced, seated on a lotus-seat holding 
a water-vessel in (one of his) hands. Skanda looks boy-like, 
holds a spear and has a peacock for his ensign. 

42: Indra has a white four-tusked elephant (for his 
mount) and a thunderbolt in his hand; another cognisance is his 
third eye placed horizontally on his forehead. 

* 43: Siva has a crescent on his head, a bull for ensign, and 

a third eye shown vertically (on his forehead); his two hands 

+ (should hold) a trident and a bow named pindka, or his left side 

= Way consist of the half-part of the daughter of the mountain 

(Parvati; Utpala describes this type of Siva image as Ardha- 
| A qgmurisvara which is the same as Ardhanàrisvara) 

LIU. ‘Buddha, as if he were the father of mankind, should 





be represented with a placid countenance, seated on a lotus seat 
= with the palms and soles bearing lotus marks and very short hair 
(su ant reading is sunitakesáh Which would 








* well — -arranged ,'— hap referring to the ‘ short curls on 
d — ad tu air Ede left to right, daksinávartamürdhaja, 
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45: The god of the Arhats (the Jainas; i.e., any of the 
24 ‘Tirthamkaras) should be shown nude young and beautiful in 
appearance, with a tranquil expression and arms reaching down 
to the knees; his breast should have the (auspicious) Srivatsa 
mark. 

16-8: The nose, forehead, lower leg, thigh, cheek and 
breast of the Sun god should be raised (tall, full and fleshy); the 
god should be clad in the dress of the Northerners, (his body in 
this way) being covered from the feet up to the breast. Wearing 
a crown he should hold two lotus flowers by their stalks; his face 
should be adorhed with ear-rings, he should have a long necklace 
and a girdle (viyaiga, the Sanskritised form of the Iranian 
@wiyaonghen) round his waist. Sun god when made with a body 
covered by a corslet, a complexion fair like the inside of the 
white water-lily, a smiling and placid face, and a halo brilliant 
on account of the gems, bestows good to his maker. 

49-52: An image (of Surya which is one cubit high is 
beneficial; one measuring two cubits in height brings wealth, 
and images of three and four cubits promote peace and abundance 
respectively. Such a Sürya image, if endowed with excessive 
limbs bodes peril from the monarch for its maker, as one with 
undersized limbs causes infirmity to him; one with a thin belly 
or another that is lean brings danger from famine or loss of 
wealth. One having abrasion on its body indicates the maker's 
death by the sword; a Sun image leaning to the left destroys the 
maker's wife, as one bending to the right, his life. Such an image 
if its eyes are turned upwards causes blindness, and if its eyes are 
downcast brings anxiety; these good and evil tokens, as told in 
respect to the Sun god's image, are applicable to the im (of 
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equal fo its periphery (Utpala's commentary on a part of this 
passage seems to me to be a bit confused: thus his comment 
svabhrdt — pilhavivarit samantatah sarodsu — dikgu — pithikà 
drsyocchráyena samd kdryyd, etc. on the last line of verse 54 
is not quite clear). 

55: A Sivalinga which is lean and (disproportionately) 
long brings devastation to the country (of its origin), and one 
which is shorn of its sides causes destruction to the town; one 
on the top of which is a hole brings ruin (to the master). 

56: The Mothers (Divine Mothers) should be made with 
the forms and cognisances of the individual gods whom they are 
named after; Hevanta should be riding on horseback with 
attendants engaged in the sport of hunting. 

57: Yama with a club in his hand rides on a buffalo; 
Varuna holding a noose rides on a swan. Kubera riding on a 
man is pot-bellied and wears a crown (placed aslant) on the left 
(of his head). 

[58: The lord of the Pramathas (i.c., Ganesa), elephant- 
faced and pot-bellied, should hold a hatchet (in his hand): one- 
toothed, he should (also) hold the green root of a radish. ]' - 
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"ce — = 1 "This conplet is not found in most of the manuscripts of the Brhatsamlità 
१! suggests that it is an interpolation, though he includes it within parenthesis 
in Chapter 58 of his edition (Sudhakar Dvivedi leaves it out), Utpala who quotes 

extract from Kaéyapa in the end of his commentary on the Chapter on 










B — (Brhatsamhità, Ch. 57 in Dvidedi’s Edition, and Ch, 58 in the 
ds oea Indica Edition by Kern) begins it with a couplet describing an image 


in this manner: Ekadamstro gajamukhaseaturbahur Vindyakal | 


ret of ti from Brhatsamhità deal with iconometry. 
o deal mainly. with inge — ng 108 aiigulas, incidentally 
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APPENDIX B 
Parr 11 
प्रतिमामानलनक्षणम 


नमो बद्धाय ।। 
आत्रेयतिलके बौद्धशास्त्रेऽन्यत्र पुरातने | 
उक्तं यत्पू्वम्‌ निभिः प्रतिमामानलक्षणम्‌ ।। १।। 
तत्संहृत्यह चैकत्र पिण्डीकृत्य यथाक्रमम्‌ | 
नत्वा सरवंविदं देवम च्चालक्षणम्‌ च्यते ।। २।। 
area Fe तालञ्च वितस्तिमखमेव च | 
ज्ञयमेवाथं नामेन Zr« OW गोलक GT 
पल्लबानां चतुर्भागो मापनाळृू_लिका स्मता | 
ततोऽङ्ग_लाष्टभागन यवं विन्द्याद्रिचक्षण: uu 
अर्च्चानामङ्गप्रत्य ङ्ग मापनाथं मिति स्मृतम्‌ । 
अननव विधानन मापयत्प्रतिमां बधः ।।५।। 
थत्किञ्चिद्रपकायामं विभाज्य नवभागतः | 
UTE मुखं कुर्य्याह्ठिस्तारञ्च तथव च IRI 
वकाराङृति च्‌ताभ (मखं) खगाण्डाभं तिलाकृति | 
Wate Mae यत्तद्वकाराङ्गतीष्यते Pd 
&rg ^ विहीने तु seem भवेत्‌ । 
सादं ह ङ्ग_रूहीनन्तु खगाण्डाकारम्‌च्यते Hd 
वर्जयत्तप्रङ्ग.लं mu नामधेयं तिलाकृति । 
चतुर्णामपि वक्त्राणां कपोलेष विवर्जयत्‌ utu 
केवलं तिलसंस्थानं नारीणामिष्यते म खम्‌ । 
— अशास्त्रण मुख कृत्वा यजमानो विनक्ष्यलि utei 
सशास्त्रण मुखं कृत्वा वद्धेते सह बान्धवैः | 
सवंशास्त्रागम कृत्वा अर्चानां कारयेद्व धः ।। १ १।। 
द्विगोलं शीषंभागञ्च छत्राकारं प्रयोजयेत्‌ | 
अङ्ग_लाद द्विगोलञ्च ललाट परिकीत्तितम्‌ ।। १२।। 
| तिय्यंकूत्वं च ललाटस्य नियतं पञ्चगोलकम्‌ | 
E ` द्विकलो faac a नासिकायाम उच्यते ।। १३।। 
* द्वियवश्चाग्रविस्तारो निष्कासं साद्धंमङ्ग_लम्‌ । 
— A madea नासावय (नासाबंश) TIITA ।। १४।। 
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aay Pow" वृत्त बंशमले यवद्टयम्‌ । 
स्रोतसी त्रियवे स्यातां शक्काकृति सुशोभना ।। १५।। 
इति मानसमाय वता जिह्वापिण्डी प्रशस्यते । 
तिळपुष्पसमाकाशंशकद्येनमखोपमा ।। १६।। 
TUUS tava तस्या अधोभाग प्रचक्षते | 
"EA भोजक कुर्य्यादुत्तरोष्ठ चतुर्यवम्‌ 02381 
त्रिभागा ङ्ग_लिका कार्य्या गोजी तस्योपरि स्थिता । 
अव(ध)र भोजक तुल्यं विस्तारमङ्क लद्वयम्‌ ।। १८।। 
निष्कासं षड्यवं मध्ये बिम्बरेखाञ्च कारयत्‌ | 
सूकक्रणीं apy लादेन किञ्चिन्निम्नान्तु कारयेत्‌ ।। १९।। 
aay चिवुक तिय्यंगायामेन यवा दश । 
HIG न्नवोमंध्यं दीर्घं पञ्चाङ्गं भवेत्‌ ।।२०॥।। 
यवाद्धंमाना ञ्ज रेखा चापाकृतिरखण्डिता | 
arg faya नंत्रमायतन्तु त्रिभागतः ।। २१।। 
लोचनस्य त्रयोभागं तथा तारं प्रकीत्तितम्‌ । 
तस्य भागत्रयं कुर्य्यादसितं सम्प्रकीत्तितम्‌ ॥२२॥ 
कुमदोत्पलपत्राभ पद्मपत्र ज्यसो (झषो) दरम्‌ | 
अपाङ्ग द्वे कले ज्ञेये नत्रमध्यञ्च दत्र ्ग_लम्‌ ।। २३॥ 
कर्णा इप्रङ्ग_लविस्तारौ दीधंन्तु चतुर ङ्ग.लम्‌ । 
पृष्ठतः कर्णंनिष्कासं argo परिकीत्तितम्‌ usi 
चटिका ary सम्यक्‌ azal ककुनी (? ) भवेत्‌ । 
aA wu चतुर्थांशः कणंवर्त्या (कर्णावतं) स्तु विस्तरः uz 
त्रियवं कर्णयोर्गह्मं यथाशोभा च पाध्णिका | 
कतं रीमूलसंस्थानं कर्णनालम्प्रकीत्तित्तम्‌ ॥२६॥। 
कर्णयोरुभयोमं ध्ये मस्तकोऽष्टाददा ङ्क ल: | 
i 3 चतुदंशाङ्ग_लं पृष्ठं ललाटस्य न संशयः ।। २७।। 
= 4 भ्रूरेखा नेत्रयोमं ध्ये गोलक परिकीत्तितम्‌ । 
- अष्टाङ्ग.लं भवेन्मध्यं चिबुकाकणंमूलयोः ।।२८।। 
mur चिबुललाटञ्च weed नेत्रयोः समम्‌ । 

-  सुक्कणी तारकापाइ्वे समसूत्रण मापयत्‌ 1२९॥ 
| भ्रूरेखा कणंशीषं जच समसूत्रेण ताड्येत्‌ | 
E अटिका नत्रमध्यज्च GU समताडनम्‌ ।।३०।। 
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चिबुकाधो यथाशोभं कत्तंव्यं मांसवर्तनम्‌ | 
तदालम्बप्रमाणन ग हिणीह्हासर्येन्मनाक्‌ 003 211 
मौलिकोऽथ जटावन्धः कुञ्चितो वा शिरोरुह: | 

किरीटी त्रिशिखञ्चैव age खण्डमेव च ।।३३।। 
तेषामष्टांङ्ग_लं दीघं कतंव्यं नाधिकं ततः । 

मुखाकार प्रवक्ष्मामि शुभ वा यदि वाऽ्शभम्‌ ।।३४।। 
किञ्चित्प्रहसितं कुर्य्यान्माध्‌ व्यं लवणा (लक्षणा) न्वितम्‌ à 
कषाय कटक Ba आम्लं तिक्तकमेव च ।।३५।। 

वक्त्रं वेद न संस्थान दूरतः परिवजंयेत्‌ । 
अत:परम्प्रवक्ष्यामि देहानाम्‌ मानलक्षणम्‌ ।। ३ ६।। 
हिक्कातो नाभिपय्यंन्तं द्विमुखं कारयेद्रध: | 

नाभितो वृषणमूलं तिय्यंकूपाइ९वौ' स्फिचौ तथा ॥३७॥ 
हिक्काचुचुकयोमंध्ये चचकान्तरमेब च | 

Waa जशीषं तालमेक प्रकीत्तितम्‌ ।।३८।। 
नाभिचुचुकयोमंध्ये भागश्चतुर्दशा € । 

समसूत्रञ्च कत्तंव्यं हिक्का चाङ्गा(चांसा)ग्रमेव च | 
अंसयोमंध्यविस्तारस्त्रिताल: quam: ।।३९।। 

कक्षं पडङ्गलं कुर्य्यात्तथा कक्षस्तनान्तरम्‌ । 
एकगोळप्रमाणञ्च चूचूकापाइरवमण्डलम्‌ ।।४०।। 

द्वियवं चूचूक वृत्त त्रियवं नाभिमण्डलम्‌ | 

निम्ननाभिइच कतंव्या दक्षिणावर्तलाञ्छना uet 
AR Sl वृषणौ स्यातां मेढ्न्तु चतुरङ्ग लम्‌ । MENS 
स्फिचावष्टा कू oad पीनवृत्तौ सुशोभनौ ।।४२।। | 
भुजायामं प्रशंसन्ति तजूज्ञामुखं चतुष्टयम्‌ ! 

बाहू चाष्टकलौ स्यातां प्रबाहू नवगोलकौ ।।४३।। 
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AF ष्ठमूली (? मूलात्‌) तर्जन्या मूलं साद्धंकलं कलेत | 
अङ्ग_ल्यस्तास्त्रिपर्वाः स्य॒ द्विपर्बोऽङ्ग ष्ठको भवेत्‌ ।।४९।। 
अङ्ग ष्ठस्याङ्क,लीनाञ्ञच समपर्वो विधीयते । 
सुवतिताग्रसूकष्माइच सुसन्धीइच प्रयोजयेत्‌ ॥।५०॥। 
स्वाङ्ग_राद्धं नखं faepe पर्वाद्धेदीघेमेव च । 
मूलेऽद्धेचन्द्रसंयक्तं करजं HIATT: ।।५ १।। 
पाणि Tay कुर्य्यात्तत्पाइवंम ङ्ग_लबद्वयम्‌ । 
पूर्ण करतलं कुर्य्याच्छभरेखोपशोभितम्‌ ॥५२॥। 
हस्तरेखा प्रवक्ष्यामि देवानां श भळक्षणम्‌ । 
Te पद्मं ध्वजं वञ् चक्रं स्वस्तिककुण्डलम्‌ ।।१३।। 
कलशा शाशिनक्षत्र श्रीवत्साङ्क दामेव च | 
त्रिशूलं यव(जप )मालाइच कुर्वीत वसुधां तथा ui 
नाभिग्‌ह्यकयोमंध्य नोरुमूलं समं कलेत्‌ | 
द्विवितस्त्य्‌ रुदीघंत्वं जङ्कादीर्घं मखद्वयय्‌ ।।५५।। 
जाननी द्विकलौ स्यातां गल्फावेककल स्मृतौ । 
द्विकलौ पाश्णिकौ ज्ञेयौ पकक्‍्कबरिम्वफलाकृति ut 
sx (afa) सप्ताङ्ग_लं तिय्यंगायामेन anya 
चतुर्भागेन Weare terre विधीयते ।॥५७॥। 
तत्समा सूचिका हीना मध्यमा fame. तु । 
अनामिकानखार्द्धेन हीना पर्वा कनीथसी uen 
अङ्ग ष्ठस्य तु विस्तार एकादश यवा स्मृताः | 
: qvrg ष्ठकयोरग्र चान्तरं त्रियवं भवेत्‌ ।।५९।। 
सूच (ची) नबयवा तिर्य्यक्‌ «rar (द्वा) ष्टयवमध्यमा | 
अनामाष्टयबा तिय्येक्कीत्यंते मानलक्षणे ।।६०॥। 
बालचूतकसंस्थाना sca cu: परिकीत्तिताः। 
कूमंपृष्ठसमाकारं पादस्योपरि कारयेत्‌ ।।६ १॥। 
जलूकपदसंस्थाना sre cu: परिकीत्तिता: । 
J पादौ समतली काय्यौ शुवल्याकारा नखा स्मृताः ।।६ १।। 
अतःपरं प्रवदामि परिणाहस्य लक्षणम्‌ । 
घट्त्रिशदङ्ग.ल ज्ञय शिरसः र्पारमण्डलम्‌ । 
ग्रीवाष्टाङ्ग,छिविस्तारत्रिगण परिमण्डल म्‌ ।। ६ ३।। 










i p कक्षयोमंध्यविस्तारो विशत्यङ्ग_लिरत्र तु। 
ET कडे * (00 ऊनविक्तिकल  कु्य्यात्पिरिणाहेन afama nt . 
t0 भूजयोमूलमध्याग्रमप्टषट्चतुरज़ 
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कुक्षेशइच मध्यविस्तारो su: पञ्चदशा ङ्ग d 
पोडशाङ्गलिरस्याधः कटिरष्टादशाङ्ग_लिः usi 

षड गोलम्रुमले च WITH "rw le: | 

Tard द्विकल विन्द्याद्विस्तारत्वेन पण्डितः ।। ६७।। 

एतेषामेव सर्वेषां मण्डल त्रिगुण भवेत्‌ । 

तथाङ्ग.लीनां सवषां ama यत्र विद्यते ute 

asa: शीषंनिष्कास कलमेक प्रकीत्तितम्‌ | 

पृष्ठ (पृष्ठ) वदय सम कुर्य्यात्‌ स्फिचौ तुस्यावलग्बिनौ ।।६९।। 

उरू च पिण्डिका पाष्णिः कुर्य्यात्तृत्यावलम्बिनः | I 
पुष्ठस्य लक्षण विन्द्यादेतत्‌ संक्षेपतो far ।।७०।। ~ 
मुक्‍ताहारादिरसना कटककेय्‌ रकुण्डलम्‌ | 

वस्त्रशाटकविन्यास शरीरस्थञ्च कारये त्‌ ।। ७ १।। 

अथार्चानां गुणो दोषञ्चोच्यतेऽधिकहीनतः | 

दीघंविस्तारसंयवतं दद्यात्स्थानन्तु सुस्थिरम्‌ uec 

शिरइछत्रसमं कार्यं धनधान्यसमद्विदम्‌ | 

सुश्रूरेखा ललाट च शाइवती ददतः (ददाति) श्रियम्‌ ॥७३॥ ; 
सुकृता सा भवेदर्चा जायते ससुखा: प्रजा: | 

कग्ब्‌ग्रीवा भवेदर्चा सर्वसिद्धिकरी सदा ।।७४।। 

शरीरं सिहसंस्थान सुभिक्ष बलवद्धं नम्‌ । 


भूजौ करिकराकारौ सवंकामाथंसाधकौ ।।७५।। Ue à 
शस्यसम्पत्करं नित्यं सूदरञ्च सुभिक्षकृत्‌ । SM ae 
रम्भो रुछागगोवृद्विग्रामवृद्धि सुपिण्डिका ।।७६॥ MIPS df x Arc 
सुपादा च भवेदर्चा शीलविद्या प्रसाधका। | | 
इत्यर्चानां प्रशंसोक्ता हीनदोषमथाह च ।।७७।। 


E" 


— | 
चयादा '(T) *"IGl«arm 1: PATS OS bi "TI 


mn 


773: genT महादोषा र n नासिका ।।८ al) 
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त्रयः स्थूलां महादोषा सन्धिकुक्षिनखस्त था | 
त्रयो निम्ना महादोषा हस्तौ पादो च लोचनो ।।८३।। 
त्रयो ड.स्वा महादोषा ग्रीवासो (ग्रीवांस) भज एव च | 
इति दोषगणं ज्ञात्वा कतंव्यार्चा विपञ्चिता uei 
नवलाललक्षणायामपरिणाहा च दो समौ संप्रकीर्तिताः | 
नववकत्रो ध्रवं देव अष्टारद्धा देवमानषाः | 
मन्‌ ष्यमष्टतालञ्चच जनन्या चाद्धं सप्तमम्‌ ।।८५।। 
Wm षट्सप्ततालानाम्परिणाहसम च्छ्यम्‌ । 
कीत्तितञ््च यथान्यायमात्रेयलक्षणनिमितमित्ि ।।८६।। 
दीघ ( ) चाष्टम्‌ख कृत्वा (कुर्य्यात्‌) देवीनां लक्षणं बधः । 
मुख सट्कलं कृत्वा (मुखं च wem कुर्य्यात्‌) 
देहं चेकादशाकला NCI 
त्रयो ग्रीवस्तञ्चंव अङ्ग चचमखान्तरौ 
(तिय्यं ग्‌ ग्रीवा स्तनञ्चेव अङ्क चच मखान्तरम्‌) 
aaa naag च देवीनाञ्च विधीयते ।।८८॥। 
मध्यञ्चाष्टाङ्ग_ल कृत्वा (कुर्य्यात्‌) श्रोणी पञ्चकला स्मृता | 
कटी विशाङ्ग_रं कुर्य्यादुरू AHA करो ।।८९।। 
जाननी owrg wr aa पिण्डीका बिशदङ्ग_ला। 
THR FOIA कुर्य्याह वीनां लक्षणं शुभम्‌ de! 
कृत्वा (कुर्य्यात्‌) त्रिशाङ्ग,लञ्चेव शिरसि परिमण्डलम्‌ | 
qzDg 5 भजौ ae त्रिगुणं मण्डल भवेत्‌ ducti 
qg मणिबन्धञ्च मण्डलं स्यात्‌ oua F | 
ऊरुमध्यकला ve भिस्त्रिगणं परिमण्डलम्‌ ।।८२।। 
मध्ये TATA 9 जङ्कामण्डलं त्रिगुणं भवेत्‌ । 
सर्वत्र त्रिगुणं काय्यं मङ्ग.लीनां gx च ॥९३।। 
अवाङ्गलोचनञ्चेव स्तनौ तु कटिरेव च। 
ईषन्मानाघिक  कुरस्यादेतद ष्टिसुखं भवेत्‌ us 
इति देवीलक्षणमष्टतालम्‌ । 


अथातः सम्प्रवक्ष्यामि बालानां मानलक्षणम्‌ । 

णं बालरूपीणं (पिणः) सेनापत्यञ्च षड. गणम्‌ 

| (सेनापतेशच लक्षणम्‌ ) ।।९५।। 
— नां यक्षाणां प्रतिमालक्षणं शभम्‌ | 
गोलकं ufa मुख स्य o NITET 
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ग्रीवां arg et कुर्वीत देहे (हं) विशाङ्कल भवेत्‌ । 
अद्धंगोलकला नाभ्यां खनित्रमद्ध_ल तथा ssi 

उरू सप्तकला कुर्य्यादगोलक जाननी तथ। | 

पिण्डोक षट्कल कुर्य्याद्‌गलूफमेका S स्मृतम्‌ ।।९८।। 
पाष्ण कि अ्यङ्ग_लञ्चेव यथ।वदनपूरवंशः । 

è पादौ Wane दीघंम ङ्ग. ष्ठगोलक ततः ॥॥९९॥। 
सूच्यङ्ग_ष्ठसमा कूर्य्याद्वीनद्वियवमध्यमा | 
नखहीनमनामज्च TSA कनीयसी ।।१००॥। 
अष्टाङ्ग.लेन हिककासो (हिक्कांस) बाहू चेव Tay । 
प्रबाहुः प=्चगोलञ्च करदीघं द्विगोलकम्‌ ।।१० १॥। z 
मध्यमाङ्ग.ल (`) at (हि) गोल नखहीना प्रदेशिनी i 
मध्यपवनखा हीन (मध्यमाडंनखहीनां) कारयत्तदनामिका (म) । 
अनामिका पवंहीना दीर्घाङ्ग_ष्ठकनीयसा ।। १०२।। 
अथातः सम्प्रवक्ष्यामि च्रिस्तारेण कलानि च | 
द्विकलार्द्धे भवेन्मूद्धि त्रिगुणं परिमण्डलम्‌ ।।१०३॥ 
पट्कलं मुखमध्य च कणंनासाग्रमेव च । 
त्रिकलं ग्रीवामध्ये च कुक्षौ तु षोडशाङ्ग_लम्‌ ।। १०४।। 
मध्ये षड्गोलकायस्य (कायस्य Tent) कटिऊच "eme । 
उरुमध्ये चतुर्गोलं जानद्विकल ष ड्यव (म्‌) ।। १०५।। 
मध्यमं चाङ्गं (मध्ये पञ्चाङ्ग 7) जङ्का गल्फ त्यङ्ग.लमेव च | 
द्विकलार्दाङ्ग.लं पादौ विस्तारेण प्रकीत्तितम deti . 
नवयवा ङ्ग ष्ठकञ्चेव seat त्रियवं स्मृतम्‌ | 
यवाष्टसूिक कुर्य्याद्‌ यवसप्त च मध्यमम्‌ ।। १०७।। 
यड़यवानामिकात्यस्य (कार्य्या ? ) ewe कनीयसी । 
एबं कारयते विद्वान्‌ पादाङ्ग_लुसुशोभनम्‌ 029421 
त्यक्ष wc तथा पाष्णिविस्तरेण प्रकीत्तिता i 

p [अष्ट arg ear चैव न(य) वसप्तज्च मध्यमा ॥१०९॥] . 
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द्विगोलकं भवेच्छि(च्छी)पं मुखषड्गोलकमेव च (मुखं पड्गोलमेव च) । 
ग्रीवा (`) द्विगोलक mateg sissy VW 112 2211 

नितम्बं द्विकलं विद्धि कटि पज्न्चकल भवेत्‌ । 

पडिशाङ्ग_लकम्‌रु जान पञ्चाङ्ग रली स्मृती ॥११३॥। 

Tsay लको जङ्को गलफो तर्यङ्ग_लको स्मतौ | 

अधोभागा:(ग:) प्रकत्तव्याः(व्यः) पञ्चा ङ्ग_लसुसम्मिता(तः) ।। १ १४।। 
बाहुभागा:(गः) प्रकत्तंव्या (व्यः) अष्टगोलळकमेव च । 

दशगोलक चिज्ञेया प्रवाहुक विपश्चिता ।। १ १५।। 

क रपल्लवभागञ्च षट्कलन्तु विजानतु | 

एतेषां चैव मानानां कर्तव्यं शाम्त्रचिन्तकेः ।। १ १९।। 


आत्रे यतिलके दक्षताललक्षणम्‌ ।। ०।। 


अथातः सम्प्रवक्ष्यामि सप्ततालस्य लक्षणम्‌ । 
शिरस्त्र्य ङ्ग _लविज्ञयं मुख uem tte 
ग्रीवा cu रूविज्ञया कम्बप्रीवञ्च कारयत्‌ | 
salaare s देव (हं) मानवृत्तसुशोभितम्‌ ।। ११८।। 
cats fe नितम्बञ्च गोलक कटिदेशत (क )म्‌ । 
ऊनव्िशाङ्ग_लमूरु जान्‌ त्र्यङ्ग $43 च ।॥। ११९।। 
ऊनविशाकु 5 Te (द्वा) ग्‌ लूफमेका ङ्क लम्मतम्‌ | 
ary Sa अधोभागम्भ्रतिमा सप्ततालकम्‌ ।। १२ ०।। 
अष्टाङ्ग = प्रकत्तंब्यं हिक्का चांसाग्रमेव च | 

बाहु अङ्ग_लिविज्ञेया एकताल प्रकीत्तितम्‌ ।। १२१।। 
प्रबाहु सप्तगोलञ्च कतंब्य wf: 
कर'पल्लवभागञ्च अष्टाङ्गल ( ) प्रकीत्तितम्‌ ।। 
मान्‌ षस्य प्रमाणन्तु deu शास्त्रचिन्तकः ।। १२२॥। 


आत्रेयतिलके सप्तताललक्षणम्‌ ।। ०॥। 


अथातः सम्प्रवक्ष्यामि चतुस्तालस्य लक्षणम्‌ । 

marg fe: शिरः कुर्य्यान्मखं ढ्वादशमङ्ग UU giri! 
ग्रीवा एकाङ्ग_लं विद्धि देह GAS |! 

sag 9 नितम्बञ्च कटिमेकाङ्ग,लम्मतम.।। १२४।। 
TAGS भवेदुरुर्जान्‌, एका ङ्ग S स्मृतम्‌ | 

जङ्का नवाङ्ग.ला ज्ञेया गुलूफमर्डाङ्ग.लं भवेत्‌ ।। १२५।। 
अधोभागाः प्रकत्तंव्या एकाङ्ग_ला प्रकीतिता | 
चतुष्कलळ्च विज्ञे या हिक्का चांसाम्रमेब च ।।१२६।। 


8 à 
á 
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बाहु त्रिगोलक चेव प्रबाहु stem लम । 
सप्ता ङ्ग,लसृत ज्ञयमृच्छि Y (vars we विज्ञेयमच्छि तं) 
करपल्लवम्‌ outs 
यथाशोभेन विज्ञेया wda मांसवतंनम्‌ | 
वामनस्य प्रमाणन्तु कथित ufum: ।। १२८।। 
आत्रेयतिलके चतुस्तालस्य लक्षणम्‌ ।। ०।। 


महाप्रतिम (1) विन्यास प्रवक्ष्याम्यध्‌ ना "गण । 

दशपञ्चाधिकहंस्तः प्रतिमा व(क )न्यसी स्मृताः ।। १२९।। 

famm मध्यमा ज्ञेया ज्येष्ठा तु त्रिगणाः स्मृताः | 
TIA कुर्वीत यदीच्छेच्छे यमात्मनः: ।। १३ ०।। 


दग्धा जीर्णा च भग्ना च स्फुटिता चापि देवता | 

स्थिता वा स्थाप्यमाना बा सदा दोषकरा भवेत्‌ ।। १३ १।। 

दग्धामर्चा अनाव्‌ष्टिजीर्णामर्चा धनक्षयम्‌ | 

भग्नामर्चा कुले नादा स्फुटितां य. द्वमादिशेत्‌ ।। १३ २।। 

अर्चा वा यदि वा रङ्गं देवी मातृगणस्तथा | ! 

Saagega विधिदृष्टंन कर्मणा ।। १३३।। 

पुष्पाघंञ्च तथा धूपं ने वेद्यवलिमेव च | 

दत्वा च वाससी चैव होमकर्मंसमन्वित: ।। १३४।। 1 

विप्र ( घ्न) शान्त्यदकं चेव वेदमन्त्रेण कारयेत्‌ | 

बालरज्ज्‌स्तथा मौञ्जी दुकूलक्षोमकस्तथा ।। १३५।। 

विधिरेव सम्‌ दिष्टो रज्जूश्चात्र विधीयते | 

ब षस्य ककुदि बद्धा आकर्षेञ्जीणंदेवताम्‌ ।। १३६।। 

शे (शि) ली (ला) मयी भवेदर्चा तीथ apu» च | 

नदीसङ्गमसंस्थान तस्मिञ्चेब तु निक्षिपेत्‌ ।। १३७।। 

सौवणे (णी) रजत (राज़ती) चंव ताम्रं (ताम्री) 
चेत्यमयीमपि (रीतिमयोरपि)। . * 


- 
. > 
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faa... नां (द्विजानां बालवृद्धानां) मानषाणां शुभाय च। 

राजा जयमवाप्नोति शस्यवृद्धिकरं भवेत्‌ ।। १४२।। 

जीर्णाद्वारणमर्चानां कृतं येन महात्मना | 

य गकोटिशतसाहस्र (य गकोटिसहस्राणि) देवलोके महीयते ।। १४३।। ।। 
आत्रयतिलके जीर्णोद्धार: समाप्त: Heli 


नवतालस्यंकत्वेना se fs १०८ शिरोऽङ्ग,लि ४ wary लि १२ ग्रीवाङ्ग_लि ४ देहाङ्ग_लि 
२४ नितम्बाङ्ग,लि २ paga ४ sag fe २४ mag fe ४ पिण्ड्यङ्ग रि २ 
Tesh eis २ अधोभागाङ्क_लि ४ हिक्कांसाग्राङ्ग[र्रि १७ श्वाहुभागाऊ लि १६ 
प्रह्व ङ्ग.लि १८ करमभागाङ्ग'लि १२ यवभागपरिसंख्या एकत्वेन ८६४।।०॥ 
अव्डतालस्येकत्वेना ङ्ग_लि ९६ शिरोऽङ्ग.लि ३ मखाङ्ग लि १२ dare fe ३ tere fa 
२२ frr fe १ कट्यक्ष लि ३ sag fe २२ mag fe ३ पिण्ड्यङ्ग_लि २२ 
Tang fs १ sarang [e ३ हिक्कांसाग्रा ङ्ग_लि ९ वाहृकृ.लि १४ कराङ्क_ल्ि १२ 
एकत्वेन यवसंख्या ७६८।।०।। 
षट्तालस्य एकत्वेना ङ्ग[लि ७२ शिरोऽङ्ग,लि २ ware fe १२ dangle २ 
aera fe १६ नितम्बाङ्गलि १ कटय ङ्ग_लि २ ste fe १६ जान्वङ्ग,लि २ fierg fa 
१६ गलफाङ्ग_लि हिक्कांसाग्राङ्ग_लि १४ (८) rag १० 
प्रबाह्व ङ्ग.लि १२ करपल्लवाङ्ग_लि ८ एकत्वेन यवसंख्या etie! 
दशतालस्य एकत्वेनाङ्गलि १२० fring fe ४ मुखाङ्ग.लि १२ dra fe 
ag fe २६ नितम्बाङ्गलि ४ कटघङ्ग_लि ५ उर्व ङ्ग]लि २ जान्बङ्गू.लि ५ जङ्काङ्ग,लि 
६ Tena fe s अधोभागाङ्ग,लि ५ हिक्कांसाम्राङ्ग.ि १६ ara लि १८ 
gara f १६ (२०) करपल्लवाङ्ग.लि १२ एकत्वेन यवसंख्या ९६०।।०॥। 
सप्ततालस्येकत्वेना ङ्ग_र्रि ८४ faz fe ३ qargfe १२ dara लि ३ 
देहाङ्ग.लि १९ नितम्बाङ्ग_लि १ team fe २ saa लि १९ sage ३ 
fever fe १९ mera fe १ अधोभागाङ्ग.रि २ हिककांसाम्राङ्ग.लि ५ ata l= 
१२ warg qu fa १४ १० एकत्वेन यवसंस्या ६७२।।०॥ 
चलुस्तालस्यैकत्वोना ङ्ग. ४८ fuae १ मुखाङ्ग,लि tx: 
&arg fe १२ frarare fox कटि १ उरु ९ जान्‌ १ पिण्डि ९ गुल्फ >< पाष्णि २ 
_हिक्कांसाग्र ८ बाहु ६ करपल्लव ७ एकत्वेन यवसंख्सा ३८८।।०।। 
परञ्च ।। विधुचापसरश्चेव वह्निवेदगणस्तःथा। न्यूनाधिकं यथा कूर्य्याद्यवरास 
सुपालहा (? ) tort 


प्राचीनता डपत्र-पुस्तकादुदत मिदम्‌ ।। 
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TRANSLATION WITH Norhs' 
Adoration to Buddha 


1-2: Whatever characteristic signs about the measurements 
of images (details) have been recounted by the ancient sages 
in the Atreya-tdaka and other old Buddhistic Sástras *—after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging) them in order 
and after bowing down to the all-knowing god,’ the characteristic 
signs about images are being narrated (by me). ate 
9: Twelve ahgulas make one tila* known also as vilasti 
and mukhe, while two aigulas make one golaka, known also as 
kalá. 
4-5: The fourth part of the pallava* is known as the 
measuring "aA4quli *; an expert should know that a yara is the 
eighth part of the a5Águlo; this (the latter) is meant for the 
measurement of the different limbs of the images. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this rule. 
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, 6: After dividing the height of whichever the object (out 
. of which the image is to be made)’ into nine (equal) parts, the 
face (of the image) should be made one tåla (í.e., one of the nine 

parts) in length and its width should also be the same. 

7-9: Faces (of the images) are (differently) shaped ,—some 
like the letter ca, others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the sesamum (seed); that (type 
of face) which is less by 1} ahgulas is known as the ra-sbaped, 
that face which is less by 2 añgulas is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is less by 24 aigulas is called a bird egg 
m appearance, while (the type) in which three aigulas are left 
out is named sesamum-shaped; in these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the cheeks (i.e., the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, not their width).* 

IU: Faces of female (figures) only should be of the 
sesamum (seed) variety. The head of the family dies, if the face 
(of the image) is not made according to the &astrie injunctions. 

11: If the face is made according to the &astric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his friends. A sage should 
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* | ! $ 
make (the face of) images, after acquiring proficiency in all the - 
sdstras.' 


12: The head should be made 4 argulas (a gola z2 angulas) 
and should be shaped as an umbrella.” The forehead is said to 
measure 44 angulas.* 

13-15 : The curvature (sidewise) of the forehead is always 

*  lOangulas. The length of the nose is said to be 44 angulas; 
its width at the top is 3 «aAgula (two yavas) and its projection * 
is 1} angulas. The height of the two sides (of the nose) is 2 
angulas, and the nasal septum is 3 yavas (in width); and the 
circular (orifices of the nose) are equal, measuring § an angala 
each (in diameter), while the root of the nasal septum is 2 yavas; E. 
the outer surfaces of the nasal orifices (i.e., the outside of the 
nostrils) is 3 yavas each and are conch-shell-like in appearance. 

16-19: The mouth ^ with the following measurements is 
praiseworthy. (The nose) is similar to the sesamum flower and 
it can also be compared to the face of either a parrot or a 
faleon.* The lower portion of it (the face and not the mouth) 


t 


! There is some mistake in the last line of the conplet, If the reading in 
our text is correct, then it is practically a repetition of the same idea, Bose's 
emendation of this line—Eram ddstrdgamam krtod arcodm tam kürayedbudhah—is 
also not very happy. 

3 This characteristic shape of the head is one of the Mahépurugalaksanas. 


The Mahabharata describes the great gods Nara and Nárüyaga as charactestsed by = 
such heads (XII, 343, 88—Atapafrena sadrie sirasi devayostayoh.| Evam laksana- s 


sampannau mahdpurugasamjiitan). Var&hamihira describes the heads of Cakra- 
varttins as resembling the shape of an umbrella (Br. Sam., ch, 67, v, 79—Chatra- 
kiraih firobhirapaniidh) 

5 In mont other texts the forehead is said to measure 4 ahgulas, 

+ Aydma does not mean height in this context, but length, which is 4 argula 

tha in many other texts, Nighdsa has been several times 

not translated by Bose. It no doubt means the mean ° 
the ] 
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is said to be 3 aAgulas and 2 yavas,' while the mouth proper * 
should be made 6 yavas (in width), the upper lip being 
4 yavas; the goji (the short vertical dimple between the centre of 
the upper lip and the nasal septum) placed above it should be made 
3 parts of an argula (i.e., 6 yavas)” The lower lip should be 
like the mouth proper (in height or thickness, i.e., 6 yavas), its 
width being 2 angulas; a line (red, like) the bimba fruit should 
be made 6 yavas, in the middle or parting (of the two lips). 
The sides of the mouth (srkkayi) should be made a little drooping, 
(measuring) + an angula each. " 

' 20-23: The chin should be 2 aii. sidewise and 10 yavas 
long (i.e., high).* (A space) of half an añgula should be between 
the two eyebrows, their length should be 5 añ. (each); the 
unbroken and bow-shaped line of the eyebrow should measure 
k a yava (in width). The eye should be 2 añ. 2 yavas (in 
length), its width being just 3 parts of it.^ Then the pupil is 
said to be } part of the eye; it is well known that 3 parts of 

. the former should be made black. The inside of the eyes should 
be of the tinge of the leaves of the water-lily and lotus and 
(should be shaped) like the belly of a fish; the outer corners 
of the eves should be known as 2 kalas (?) and their inside 2 
anqulas * ; 

१७.० |! Bose's reading gives 1 afigula and 2 yacas. 

 Bhojaka; Bose emenda it into Osthaka and translates it as upper lp. 

rendering the next carana (uttarostham caturyacam) as ‘the lower lip is four 
yavas.’ This is evidently incorrect. ' Adhara” (lower lip) is mentioned below. 

—  — 5 Bose reads the first line of v. 18 as Tribhagangulikd kàryà osthakasyoparis- 

thità. But our reading is much better and the line is exactly the same as the 
Es last line in verse 8 of the other iconometric text, Pratimaiaksanam edited by mo 

T X (eh 7.11.) "x 
itg Vos Son 





broad and 10 añ. 
keeping with the text. 










us cann glee gr be regarded as three-fourth of 5 ahgwlas. 
‘mistake here in the text. Jyarodaram is 
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24-26: The ears are 2 an. broad and 4 añ. long; the 
projection of the ears from the back is said to be 2 an. The 
tru(ikà (lobe of the ear?)' should be full 2 an. and kakuni should 
be its half;* the raised little ridge between the temple and the 
earhole (karháeerta) is one-fourth part of an angula.' The hole 
of the ear is 3 yavas (in diameter) and the sides (pürgniká— ? 
pirspikd) are as beautiful; the ear-canal is said to be similar to 
the handle of a small chopper (?).* 

27-30: The (section of the) head between the two ears is 
18 an.; there is no doubt that the back of the forehead is 14 an. 
(The space) between the linc of the evebrow and the eye ‘is 
1 golaka (i.e., 2 ah); (The space) between the chin and the 
root of the ear is 8 ah. Then, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line with the side of the pupil; the line 
of the eyebrow and the karnasiitra should also fall in the same 
line. The trutiká and the middle of the ear should be like the 
above in the same line.” | 

31-32: The projection of the face (from the plane of the 
neck) should be 2 golakas and the length of the neck should also be 
the same. (The space) from the root of the shoulder to the root 
of the ear will be 3 golakas. Folds of flesh below the chin should 
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be made as beautiful (as ever) and their length measurement 
should be lessened by degrees." 

39-35 : The hair on the head (should be shown in different 
ways) such as in the shape of a mauli or a jatabandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled; (or there should 
be) a kiri(a, a trisikha (a three-peaked tiara), a crown (mukuta) 
or a khanda (? a karanda, another type of crown). "Their height 
should be made 8 ai. but never more.* I shall speak now about 
the auspicious and inauspicious types of faces. (The former, i.c., 
those which are auspicious) should be made a little smiling and 
efidowed with beauty and grace. Know that therf is no place (in 
art) of faces which are malicious, passionate, wrathful, sour or 
bitter; they should be shunned from a distance.” 

36-39: Now I shall speak about the details of the measure- 
ments of the limbs. A sage should make the (portion of the body) 
from the hiccough (the dimple on the centre of the throat) to the 
navel two faces, i.e., 24 angulas; (the portion) from the navel to 
the root of the testicles, the curve of (either of) the buttocks 
sideways,’ the (section) from the hiceough to either of the nipples, 


1 Bose’s reading and translation differ greatly from mine. The second 
line is read by him as— Tadálambapramánena ciluké karmamülayoh, and. translated 
thus, * it (the rounded flesh below the chin) should fit in with the chin and the 
roots of the cars." But this is at all satisfactory, Undoubted reference is made 


in this couplet to the parallel folds of skin below the chin, which characterise one 


of the Mahdpurtsalakenas, viz., Kambugrieatd (front part of the neck compared 
fo the top of a conch-shell which shows these parallel lines). What the author 
skin-folds should be shown by several parallel lines which 
s, In the Gopila and early mediaeval images, this 
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the space between the two nipples and (that) from the side of the 
neck to the top of the arm are all said to be one tāla. The portion 
between the navel and (either of) the two nipples is 14 angulas. 
The hiccough and the top of the shoulders (amsdgra) should be 
placed in the same line; it has been well said that the width of the 
space between the two shoulders is 3 talas.' 

40-41: The arm-pit should be made 6 aigulas and the 
space between it and the paps (stana) should also be the 
same;? the curvature of the region by the side of the nipple 
should measure one gola. The round nipple should be two yavas 
and the circle of the navel three yavas; the navel should be made 
deep and should be characterised by the daksindvarta sign (1.6., 
the curvature of the navel should turn from left to right). 

49: The testicles should be 3 aigulas (each) and the penis 
4 anqulas; the height of the hip or the buttock which will be 
fleshy, round and beautiful in appearance should be 8 angulas.* 

43-45: The length of the arm which is praised by the learned 
is four faces; the upper arm should be 8 kalüs and the four-arm 
9 golakas; the length of the palm (without the fingers) should 
be 3 golas (the measurement of) the middle finger being the 
same. The thumb should be made 2 goals and the little finger 
similar to it; the ring-finger should be less than the middle one 


fig, 1 of plate VI in this book will support the correctness of my reading and 
1 Fig 1 in Plate VI seems to show that the hiccough and the top of the 
shoulder are not in one line, But this is duc to the the 
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APPENDIX B 607 
by one half nail and the index-finger one nail less than the middle 
one." 

46-52: The width of the thumb should be made 9 yavas; 
the side (measurement) of the middle finger (i.e., its width) should 
be 8j yavas; after making both (the ring-finger and the index- 
finger) 8 yavas (wide), the little finger (should be made) 7 yarqs.? 
The wrist is known as 5 aiigulas (distant) from the root of the 
ring-finger; the side measurement (i.¢., the width) of the palm 
should also be known as the same. The wrist from the root 
, of the thumb is 2 golas, i.e., 4 angulas (apart), while (the space) 
between the root of the thumb and that of the index-finger should 
be made 14 kala (8 angulas. The thumb should be of 2 digits 
while the rest should be of 3; the digits of the thumb and those 
of the other fingers should be known as the same. The tips (of 
the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded,” and the finger- 
joints should be well-marked. The side measurement (width) of 
the nail should be made half of its own angula and its length 
half of its digits; the sage should shape a nail where it Joins its 
root like a crescent.* The palm (near its base ?) should be made 
5 aüngulas (wide) while its sides should be 2 aigulas. The whole 
of the palm should be adorned with auspicious lines.* 

53-54: I shall (now) speak of the marks in the palms of the 
gods which are of an auspicious character; the following, viz., 
a conch-shell, a lotus flower, a flag, a thunder-bolt, a wheel, a 
Svastika, an ear-ring, a pitcher, moon, star, a Srivatsa, an elephant- 


ey Verse 43 tells us that the length of the whole arm should be 5 asiqulas 
(mukhacatustaya) but when the constituents of the arms are added up we get 46 only 
(bühu —10-4- prabühu —18+ kara —6-4- madhyamd —6 = 46). 
= a The first part of the first line of my verse 47 (the first part of the second 
line of v. 47 in Bose's edition) is not correctly rendered by Bose. He simply 
puts down that the width of both should be 8 yaras but the word ubhau undoubtedly 
refurs bere to the ring- and the index-fingers. l 
| 3 Bose’s reading surrtta in place of suvartita is metrically defective. 
4 Hose wrongly renders this line as ‘the wise should make a nail like a 
half-moon at the tip.’ The nail where it joins the finger at its root is shaped like a 


 erescent, l ahápurugalak, il the * 

«This refers to one of the Mahdpurugalaksanas; the 29th onc in the 
Guerre My | list to be found in many - Buddhist texts is cakrünkitahastapádatalah. 
a 
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goad, a trident, a rosary and the earth goddess (Vasudha ?) should 
be made (i.e., drawn on the palm).' 

05-58: The root of the thighs (i.e., the region from which 
the thighs come down) should be placed in the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private parts;* the length of the 
thighs is 2 rilaslis, while the same of the shanks is 2 mukhas. 
The knees should be 2 kalas and the ankles known as 1 kala each; 
the heels are known as 2 kalas each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet should be 7 artgulas wide and 10 
angulas long; the length of the big toe should be made one-fourth, 
part of the foot, the second toe (sicikd) is equal to it (in measufe- 
ment), while the middle toe is less by 2 yavas; the fourth toe is 
less by half a nail, while the little toe is less by a digit than the 
middle toe).* 

59-62: "The width of the big toe is known as 11 yavas; the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe is 9 
yavas; the same of the middle and fourth toes is said to be 84 and 
B yavas respectively, in the canons of measurements. The toes 
are said to be like a green mango in appearance, the top of the 
feet should be made like the back of a tortoise; the toes are said 
to be similar to the feet of a jaluka (here meaning a swan). The 
feet should be made flat and level (to the ground) and the nails, 
of the form of oyster-shells.* 

' A few only of these suspicious marks are mentioned in the Protima 
laksanam (v. 27: Sankham cakram tale nyastam padmam ea kulidankusam | 
Sarvalakganarapinyo lekhüh karyah prthageidhál). I have little doubt about 


yaramaülü in the text being a mistake for japamald (a rosary) 
2 This rendering of the line seems to me more apposite than Bose's, which 


ds, ‘the root of the thigh should be measured parallel to the centre of the navel 


12 ahgulas; it is likely, the measorement of the big toe 
if the — of the foot in our text, It is laid down here 
d sec toes is a quarter of the foot, 
upper surface - leet, convex. 
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63-65: Now I shall speak about the measurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 36 angulas; the neck is 8 angulas wide and 
three times this (1.e., 24 angulas) in its circumference. The space 
between the two arm-pits is 20 angulas while the intelligent 
(artist) should make the girth of this region 19 kalüs. The root, 
middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and 4 angulas 
respectively, while their respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. 

66-65: The width of the belly in the middle is to be known 
ag 15 angulas—(the same) below it being 16. *'The hip is 18 
angulas (wide), the root of the thighs is 6 golas (wide) and the 
width of the root of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 angulas and 2 kalds respectively, by the learned. The 
periphery of all the above as also of the fingers and all other 
(limbs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measurement 
of their width) 

69-70: The projection of the head from the back is to be 
one kala. ‘The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
same plane as the buttocks; the thighs, the calf of the legs and 
the heels should also be made on the same plane; a twice-born 
should know as above the characteristic sign of the back (parts 
of the body).' 

71: Pearl-garlands, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear- 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body. 

72-77: ‘The merits and demerits of images according to their 
big or small size are being spoken of now. (To them) should be 


jalukepddasamsthina ' may be a mistake for ° jálapádasamasthánd ' which would 
ean like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the toes, One 


* of the Mahüpurugalakganas is ° jalángulihastapáda, which, whatever might have 


been its original significance, came to mean as early as the fourth century A.D.— 
‘the feet and the hands of the mahdpurusa are netted’ like those of the 
hamsardja—the golden mallard. For discussion about this sign, see my articles 
on ‘The Webbed Fingers of Buddha, I. H. Quarterly, Vol, VI, pp. 717-27; 
Vol. VII, pp. 654-56, 

t Bose's translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. He renders it 
back should be made like a bamboo and the end of jhe neck should 
| piae His difficulty was that he could not emend the passage 

| imn text as prsthacamsa which means ' the backbone '; 
buttocks and not 'the end of the neck 
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given well-fixed seat (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be made like an 
umbrella; (this) produces wealth, good crops and prosperity. 
Well-drawn lines of eyebrows on the forehead bring eternal good 


fortune, If the image is well-made, the subjects become full of " 


happiness; if the image has a neck like a conch-shell, it is 
always the bestower of all success. ‘lhe body like a lion enhances 
plenitude and strength; the arms shaped like the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all desires and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 


belly bring forth plenitude and prosperity; (their) thighs shaped. 


like a plantain-tree increase (the stocks of) goats and cows, white 
well-shaped calfs of the legs make the villages prospérous. An 
image, if it be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and learn- 
ing. ‘Thus has been deseribed the excellence of images; now are 
being narrated their defects and demerits." 

78-84: The deficiency in the length and breadth (of an 
image) causes famine and revolution. If it (the image) be 
deficient in body, (its maker or donor) becomes hunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ill. The eye-sight of an image 
turned towards the left destroys one’s fame, while the same 
raised upwards causes loss of wealth; (images) with small eyes, 
round eyes or eyes with squint are also of similar nature (i.e., 
they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid from a distance 
(images) with eyes small (in measurement) or eyes cast down. 
If the image is made with a sunken belly, then there will always 
be destruetion of crops; if its thighs be less (in measurement), 
then abortion will certainly be caused there. If the three, viz., 
the nose, eyes and fingers are short, there will be great demerit; 
this will also be so, if the shanks, neck and chin (of the image) 
be too long, if its head, ears and nose are too thick, if its jointe 
belly and nails are too thick, if its hands, feet and eyes are too 
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low, if its neck, shoulders and arms are too short.’ After knowing 
these merits and demerits, the wise should make an image. 
85-86: "The length or height and girth of (images) charac- 


terised by Navatála have been described as above. The gods 


should surely (measure) 9, and god-like men 84 faces; (ordinary) 
men are 8 tala, the mothers (i.e., women) 74.7 The periphery 
and height (measurements) of (images) of 6 or 7 tála measure are 
described according to the rules (detailed) in the Atreyalakgana.* 

87-90: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
times the face in height; the face should be made 6 kalds, the 
forso 11 kalds. ‘The width of the neck, breasts and the space 
between the two nipples—all these parts of the goddess-figures 
are made one-half the face (i.e., 6 aiigulas). The middle part (?) 
should be made 8 atigulas, the loins are known to be 5 kalds, the 
hip should be made 20 angulas and the thighs or upper legs 11 kalas. 
The knees are 3 angulas each and the calfs of the legs 20 angulas; 
the ankle should be made 2 aigulas—this is the auspicious mark of 
the goddesses. 

91-94: The periphery of the head should be made 30 
angulas; the root of the arms is 5 angulas, while its girth should 
be three times this. The wrist is 3 angulas (wide) and its 


" T pa a " = ^ = tw 
circumference is thrice the same (f.e., 3 times 3 angulas, viz., 


9 angulas). The middle part of the thighs is (characterised) by 


1 Bose's translation of tho above verses is somewhat defective; e.g., he 
renders kekarüksi ns ' eyes contracted,” while it certainly means ‘eyes with a 
squint’, His reading grícü «yam bhuja in verse 82 can certainly be improved 
upon; the passage should read gricémsabhuja all of which should never be too short 
or low. Saptotsedhatàá, i.e.. the seven limbs being raised is one of the Maluipurusa 







jet No. 85 is faulty; he reads it as—Aimca raktre dhruvam 
nusüh and translates it as, ' In the case of the mouth of 
ht and half.’ But there is no doubt that the author 
t of two ir ial types, viz., * Gods ' and * men like gods 
na, referred to by me in Chapter VIII 
LR UE the Nyagrodhapari | type 
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6 kalds and its girth is 3 times it (i.e., 18 kalds or 36 angulas). 
The middle of the shanks is 5 anqulas, its circumference being 
thrice the same. In all cases, (the girth of the particular limbs) 
should be made three times (their width), and in the case of the 
fingers, this is the same. The outer corners of the eyes, the 
breasts, the hips (of the female figures) should be made a little 
more than the measurement (laid down in the canons), for then 
it will be more pleasing to the eve. 

The above is the eight-idla Devi image.’ 

95-96: Now I shall speak about the characteristic measure- * 
ments of childrfn (gods in the shape of boys); the auspicious 
characteristic marks of the image of Senipati (Karttikeya), Vina- jw 
yakas and the Yaksas are all in the shape of boys—(their height) 
is 6 times (their face).? 

97-102: A golaka is to be known in the top of the head (i.e., 
the latter is to measure 2 aigulas in height), the face (should be 4 
a sum) of 6 golakas. The neck is to be made 2 a/qulas, there 
should be 20 a/gulas in the torso. The navel is to be $ a gola or i 
a kala, the depth there being 1 aigula.” The thighs should be 
made 7 kalds (each), the knees being one golaka; the calfs should 
be made 6 kalas, while the ankle is known as 1 anqgula. The 
heel as before is 3 angulas, the feet 5 kalas and the big toe 1 qolaka 
in length. ‘The second toe should be made equal to the big toe, * = —— 
the middle toe is just less than it by 2 yavas, the fourth toe is less . 
by a nail while the little toe, by a digit. (The space between) the 
hiccough and the shoulder (extremity) is 8 anqulas, the upper arm 
9 ahgulas, the fore-arm 5 golas, the length of the palm 2 qolakas. E 
.' The middle finger is 2 golas, the index-finger is less than it by a = 

P n . iF yx E 
TS DE Ed I have already pointed out Boss's mistake in reading it as Dent — (ळी, 
ating that tbe lr one af the names othe a 
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nail; the ring-finger should be made half a nail less than the middle 
finger; the thumb and the little finger are to be less by a digit 
than the ring-finger.' 

103-109 ; Now, I shall speak about the kalds (in connection 
with the width (measurements of the six-tdla images). The head 
should be 24 kalds, its circumference being thrice as much: the 
middle of the face is 6 kalds, the space between the ear and the 
tip of the nose being as much. There are 3 kalds in the middle 
of the neck, the belly being 16 aigulas; in the middle of the torso 
(the width) is 6 golas, the hip being 7 golakas. The middle of the 
tltigh is 4 golas (wide), the knee is 2 kalds and 6 yhras; the shank 
in its middle is known as 5 arnqgulas (in width), the ankle is 
3 angules. The feet in their width are said to be 2 kalis and 
4 angula each. The big toe is 9 yavas, the intervening space 
(between it and the next toe) is known as 3 yavas; the second toe 
should be made 8 yavas, the middle toe, 7 yavas. The fourth and 
the little toes are to be made 6 and 5 yavas respectively; thus 
should the learned make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to 
be 3 angulas in width. Or, the big toe is 8 yavas and the 
middle toe 7.* These are the characteristics of the six-rüpa 
(tāla images) in the Atreyatilaka.* 

110-11: After this, I shall speak about the characteristics 

- - of the dasatála. The auspicious images of such deities as 
° Brahma, the goddess .Careika, the Isis, the Brahmariksasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (according 


| .? I accept Bose’s emendation of this passage as ' madhyamárddhanakha- 

um © s hinàm °’ which has much better sense than madhyamparvanakhahinam of the 
> Sanskrit original, The Tibetan version fully supports his correction, 

E. . 2+ Bose has inserted just before this line It saptatülah on the authority 

af the Tibetan version, But it is evident that the verses preceding it (95-102) 

with the I or height measuremenis of Sattála images; the word sadgunam 

times the | verse 95 means ysattdlam. His preference for saftálasya 

ksanam | — verse No. 103 to vistérena kalāni ca, on tho 

| ik ersion, is unjustifiable. The author of the text gives us 

of the Saftüla images in 103-109, and 
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to this tala measurement), and no images of others (should be 
made according to it) 

112-16 : The head should be 2 golakas, the face 6 golakas; 
the neck should be made 2 golakas, and the torso 26 an quias 
The buttocks are to be known -as 2 kalds (each), the hip should 
be, 5 kalas; the thighs are 26 aAgulas, the knee is known as 
2 angulas. The shanks are 26 a/águlas, the ankle is known as 
3 angulas; the portion below it (i.e,, the heel) is to be made 
9 angulas, as is well-ordained. The portion of the upper arm is 
to be made as 8 golakas and the learned should know that the. 
fore-arm is 10 golakas. Know that the section of the pafm 
with the fingers is 6 kalds. Those who are well-versed in the 
sastras (silpasdstras) should make these measurements (of height 
or length in the dasatála images). 

These are the characteristics of the dasatàla (measurement) 
in the Atreyatilaka.* 

117-18: Now, I shall speak about the characteristies of the 
saptatdla. The head is to be known as 3 angulas, the face 
6 kalas; the neck is known as 3 angulas, and it should be made 
with the conch-shell mark. The torso is 19 aitgulas, well-adorned 
with (proper) proportions and roundness. 

119-22: The buttock is one aigula, the hip 1 golaka, the 
thighs 19 arigulas, the knee 3 angulas, the shanks 19 angulas, the — 
ankle is known as 1 aigula; the portion’ below (the ankle—i.e., * 
the heel in the saptatála image is 2 aigulas. The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder should be made 
8 angulas; the arigulas known to constitute the upper arms are 
said to be 1 tala (this is a roundabout way of saying that the — 
upper arm is 12 aigulas in length), the forearm should be made E 

E eom .golakas (in length) by the best of the sages. The section, of tlie a द 
vith the fingers is said to be 8 angulas. ‘The (above) — 
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measurements (lengthwise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the sdstras. 

(Thus end) the characteristics of the Saptatála measurement 
m the Atreyatilaka.' 

125-28: Now, 1 shall speak about the characteristic features 
of the catustdla (measurement). The head should be made 1 
angula, the face 12 angulas; know that the neck is 1 angula, 
the torso 12 such; the buttock and hip are known to be 4 and 
l angula respectively. The thigh should be 9 ayigulas, the knee 
is known as 1 aigula; the shank is known as 9 angulas and the 
ankle should be 4 aAngula; the portion below the hatter (i.e., the 
heel) is said to be 1 angula. The space between the hiccough 
and the extremity of the shoulder is to be known as 4 kalds. 
The upper arm is 3 golakas, the forearm 8 angulas; the palm 
with the fingers is known as 7 aigulas in length. The model- 
ling of the above should be made as beautifully as possible. The 
ineasurement of the dwarfs is described (as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The above is the description of the Catustdla in the Atreya- 
Lilaka. 

129-30: Listen! I shall now speak about the disposition of 
images of large size. (Among them) the smallest one is known. 
to be 15 cubits (in height); the medium-sized one is twice (the 

e above size—30 cubits), the big-sized ones being known thrice 
the same (ie., 45 cubits). If one wishes for his own welfare, 
he should not make (an image) bigger than it (45 cubits). 

131-136: The image of a deity, if it be burnt, worn out 

; broken or:split up, after its establishment or at the time of its 
EE enshrinement, will always be harmful? A burnt image brings 
drau Pe an worn-out one causes loss of wealth, a broken 

ge lorbodes death in the family, while one that is split up, 










| he Saptatüla images come after those of the Dafatdla 
mi SUEDE E Seven Order of, priotdence to the 
Deis x Ad Nin Eka. täta images are not referred to in our 


clay; but it is certain that 
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war. Be it an image or be it the phallic emblem of Siva, 
whether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothers— 
all of them should be raised (from the sanctum) according to the 
rites laid down by the law.' After giving oblations of flowers, 
incense, food and sacrificial offerings and clothes, (the house- 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
* performing sacrificial rites, should have the ceremony of propi- 
tiatory water performed according to Vedic mantra. A rope 
is to be, made of hair, muñja-grass, woven silk or linen 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god (1.¢., the image) 
should be taker away after tving him (with the rope) to the 
hump (i.e., the neck) of a bull PS 
137-140: If the image is made of stone, then it should be 
immersed in sacred streams full of water or in the contluences 
of rivers. If the images are made of gold, silver copper ot 
brass, then all of them should be melted in fire, if one desires one's 
own welfare. If the image is of wood, then it should be covered — - 
with new cloth, and after being sprinkled with clarified butter and 
honey it should be put into a blazing fire. In case the image is 
made of earth, then a pit should be dug into the ground (to the 
depth of its head) and afterwards it should be placed into the hole, 
which is then to be filled up 
141-43: Whether it be an image or a Sivalihga (which is * 
to be destroyed in the different ways mentioned above) another * 
image endowed with all auspicious signs should be re-enshrined 
according to rules (i.e., a new replica of the old one is to be set up 
in the place of the latter). "This act results in the welfare of the 
Brahmans, the young and old and all mankind in generad, the king 
wins victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to the infrease ° 
| * Of crops. The noble soul, by whom the old images are replaced — 
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by new ones, lives a glorified life in the heavens for more than one 
thousand crores of yugas. 

Here ends the chapter on the restoration of old (images— 
jirnoddhdra) in the Atreyatilaka.' 
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APPENDIN B 
Parr 111 


In this Appendix are incorporated in tabular form the 
broader details about the beight measurements of the dasatdla 
images as laid down in a few comparatively late texts. The 
dasatála, us 1 have shown in Chapter VIII, is of three varieties, 
viz., uttama, madhyama and adhama, measuring 124, 120 
and 116 aigulas respectively. For further details about tbe" 
above, the reader may refer to T. A. G. Rao's Tdlamdna or , 
Iconometry (M. A. S. I., No. 3). where he has collected 
much valuable textual data about the other tila-images, Since 
the publication of Rao's work, Silparatna of Srikumara has been 
edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and now it is possible for 
one to check some of these data with the help of the edited text. 


UTTAMADASATALA ; 


Silparatna | Káranágamo| R amihagama Vaskhánaságama 


; 





Yava 
Angula 
Yava | 
Afgula 

| Yava 
Abguls 
Yava 
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DASATALA " 


I. Height measurements of a Buddha image of 120 anqulas 
according to Pratimálaksana :— 










Usuisa ope oe * 0o. & ah. 
Keshtaathána wi sis sig MM ss 
Face Kale oc» "am ae 134 T कक 
Neck wa i: sae ae a " 
Neck to chest Sok ^b कड 2l z 
ae to — 3^ — v7 e T 
Navel to a YO. 295 tT 124 $ 
Thigh m E pai ^. 5 * 
AB es . Knee bis $25 EA nu D 4 
Gulch ens een » sas eee y" Bs 
a * =z A EE D 
Parani ark sai i ine eE: n 
Total height .4 120 an. 
ll. Same, according to the Ariydsamuccaya commentary :— 
—— to neck TY 
Neck to chest si 
Chest to * 


T 
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« < a 
It is one avigula less than the full measure. But there is no 3 
mention of the height of gulpha here. 
IV. Height measurements of a madhyamadasatdla image 
(goddess) according to Mdnasdra :— 
f * Head (crown to hnir-line) 
Forehead (up to the eye-line) 
Nose Dp the lip ... 
Lip to e 
Neck-joint ... s 
Neck ES "TT. eee - * 
— navel = ids m 
avel to organ - jj» 
Foot * * Ms 
3 
. Total height 
It is to be noted that in most of the above tables. " 





in the computation of the total height of the —— 
Sukraniti follows the earlier tradition in leaving it out ——— — 
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When I edited the text Samyaksambuddhabhdgita Buddha- ° 
pratimdlaksanam, I thought it would be interesting to compare 
the measurements of a few well-preserved Buddha figures of 
different. periods in the collections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. I wantedto find out how 
far the actual practice tallied with the textual data. While engaged 
in the present work, I measured several representative specimens 
of Brahmanical images in the galleries of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, with 
the same object in view. The measurements which I could take 
with the help of anthropometric instruments were mainly of height 
or length and rarely of the width of the various sections of the 
Images. Ancient and mediaeval icons are usually relievo-figures: 
so the periphery of their respective parts cannot be measured. 
Interspaces can also seldom be measured in most cases, owing to 
the difficulty in locating the extreme points. Again, as these 
images, unlike those of Buddha, very often bear on their different 
J limbs a variety of ornaments, it is extremely difficult to be sure 
| about the iconometric data collected from them. So, I took only 
| measurements about which I could be reasonably sure, and 

them em in order that they may be compared with the 
ones laid down in the texts. I have initiated this 
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1. Vişņu (from Bihar), formerly in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3864), now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum: 
date—C. 9th century A.D. 





Height (with kirita) 67.7 c.m. 
T (without ,, ) 59.0. ` 
Length of the crown ह 19 
g +» E fac 7.0 P 
" - neck 3:6° S 
Neck to navel * 12:4 só 
Nuvel to knee Sg 21.8 ,, 
Knee to instep 12.4  ,, 
Instep Te T R 
Full height without kirita Aa फा १9) न 
Length of the kirita — res BT. om 
Width of the face TA Pk. T 


According to the dictum of the Brhatsamhitā, the aùgula 
unit of this image would be Yok, Lee 54A c.m. approximately 


(decimal places more than two being left out). Now ‘54x12 is 
6-48 which is :52 less than the actual face-length. But the 
length and width of the face of the image are the same, and there 
is a close conformity with the text, as regards the measurements 
of the neck, neck to navel, the shanks and instep sections of the 
figure. The crown of the head (i.e., from the hair-line to the tep 


of the head), is included here in the whole height. The length 
of the kirita or mauli according to the Matsyapurdia is 14 ¬ 
aiigulas, which on the basis of the above unit will be 7:56 c.m.; 


but its actual length is 8:7, or 1-14 arigulas in excess. 
2. Visnu (No. 10 P. C. N.) Museum 
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Width of the face 


"T 5.2 c.m. 
Width along the shoulders v AE y, 
" from arm-pit to arm-pit T SS i 
» Of the waist-line 5.9 


> = 


The angula unit of this image would be ™° ie., -35 cm, 


Now, 4:2(:35 x 12) ought to be its face-length; but actually it is 
52 c.m., i.e., just about one angula in excess. This would 
be so according to the Drdvida-mana, but the width in that case 
should have been 4-2 (which is not so here). It ought to be 
. «noted here that the respective lengths of the forehead and the 
rose of this image approximate to 4 anqulas, while the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin is somewhat 
In excess, A reference to Appendix B will show that according 
to some texts, the last is a little longer than the first two. 
3. Vispu Trivikrama (from Eastern India), now in the 
Indian Museum (Ms. 13); date—C. lith century A.D. 


Height (with kirita) rw TID om. 





(without ,, ) ye eo MOOS 17 

Face-length TÈ Tak v 

Chin to navel * Roe SER s. 

Navel to knee-top 3 DS CUL. dE R 

श्र Patella ve ays — cH ee 

- Shanks Ses * cage ८० FX ER 

Pdarani nA र 2.55 ., 

. 2. ——— 
Width of the face * TI 6 3. 

Length of the forehead  ... — 2 p 

nose F — 24  ,, 

Nose to chin ... - " — A e 

Width of the waist ES BT. x 

br ° From shoulder to shoulder NS | Gs 
5 E t arm-pit Ei ... 
i LN Width of the middle digit of the medius क्क...) 


mw (J 


"ru The dehalab -angula unit of this figure is ‘61 c.m. The 
— + length of the face according to the textual basis would be 7-32 


ees t.t PLUME which is very close to the actual face length. The 
: samer "XS २ 


sameness of the. and the width of the face fully endorses 
Ages. on tee 

l t E te sal. 

the 


e textual dats ould be noted that the thrée sections of 
face are not equal in our sculpture; but the length of the 

ua Nia ल्क "eorresnc 
, mese very alosely ‘corresponds to what has been enjoined in many 
Ej i i — Mss ri ints” d. 
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of the Srlpasdstras; the actual measurement is 2:4 c.m., while — 
the academic one is 2:44 (£61 x 4). Here, the kirita exceeds the 
academic length by as much as 3:16 c.m. 
d. "Vasudeva-Visnu (from Jessore district, Bengal), now in 
the Asutosh Museum; date—C. 11th century A.D. 
j Height (with kirita) 5 .. 194.0 c.m. À 
is (without ,, ) ja Ws 215.0, 
Crown E * id 1 5 
Face-length — 
Neck m P" usi uv 5.2 ,, | 
Neck to navel * E PY tae ee — 
Navel tó knee 2. a SHR EUM . 
Shanks o ०५२ see 20.8 क्क T. 
Feet vs ys m 44 ,, ge 
Total ... 1158 ` „ » 7 
The width of the face * n | ee ast 
From shoulder to: shoulder 21: OD + s 
, arm-pit to arm p 230 2B i K 
Length of the forehea me 4.5 ,, 
The dehángula of this image according to previous calculation 
will be 1:07 and on this basis its face-length ought to be 19-84 
which is somewhat less than the actual face-length. If we 
derive its angula on the adhama dasatdla basis, then the 
dehangula becomes :99. Then its academic face-length will be 
equalto 11:88 or 12; but still this does not conform to actual * 
length. The actual measurements of the other sections also do om 


not at all conform to the textual data, in whatever manner we 
may derive the angula. The sculpture is not well-executed, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details of 
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Width of the face * > 9 cm. 

Length of the forehead  ... — 2: T 
F f nose pe veh Uu 
ue * chin ies ies D. tu 


This is a very well-carved miniature figure of Visnu and the 
artist seems to have closely followed the details of the navatdla 
mode. One thing to be noted here is this: in each of the image 
measured up till now, the top of the crown of the head is included 
in the academic measurement of the whole height of the figure. 
In the Brhatsamhitd, the portion above the kesarekhd seems to be 

* ‘left out of it. But in later texts on iconometry, this is not the case. 

6. Siva (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 3851): 

date—C, 10th century A.D. 


r Height हीर jatámukuta — n P aT oT 
5 without jat@mukutd up to 

the hair line) * N: S DRES 
Length of the face ee aA TAE A 
Neck - os * ककि स 
Neck to navel A Pes Va १.5 अ 
Navel to knee — D UNO. 
Knee to foot ... — d 16.3 * 


Total v Bn. 
Width of the middle di git of the medius woo 
The Height of the abhavali with 


(o pithika e 98.4 ,, 

The Height of the pifhikd Se HITS 5; 

The Wi dth of the waist ... — A 

|. From arm-pit to arm-pit ... c MEB j 
The Height of the jatámukwuta M 9.6 


| "The mavatüla measure of this sculpture does not seem to 
|. include the. length of the top of the crown and this is thus laid 
down in the  Brhatsamhità. Its dehangula is ‘63 and its face- 
Ie fai v — ‘sponds to the academic one of 7:56. The cor 
a -— — T der १७ Is not i Mm ximate in the other sections of the body œ 
^.^ mens ut d by m Ai 








ir), now in the Indian Museum 
):; dat th cent cen! 1 LD. 
Height (with , rita Ne — 
withow eu" 


+ : 


rac le ott y 3 
| — | TAE 
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Width of the face TC T 6.9 c.m. 
» waist T * 96 5, 
From arm-pit to arm-pit s आवा. 
Middle digit of the medius Thon 
Height of the prabhávali with pithikd — 91.8. — ,, 
Height of the pifhikf — ... ILS 0 


. The dehásiqula of the above sculpture will be -57 which is -18 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates to its 12 times. The 
length of the face is, however, a little more (^3) than its width» 

8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3969); date—C. 10th century A.D 


8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum (No. 
3969): date—C. 10th century A.D. 


Height (without the hend-dress) sy 418.86 zom: 


| Face Fs E ५ क ८. 
Neck des 55२ T Nb Ne 
Neck fo navel * our CAD EIS 
Navel to feet z5 AU CA ES 





Total e 05.0 क्क 

Tis dehánqula is 1-05. Calculating on this basis, t M 

some discrepancy between the actuals and the textual data. 

0. Kairttikeya (from Eastern India), now in the Indian 

Museum (No. A.S.B.-MS. 2); date—C. 8th century A.D. )J. 
न्य — à " 
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A — ORIGINAL SOURCES— LITERARY (IN TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS) 


Vedic: KRgveda, Yajurveda (Sukla and Krsna,—Vajasaneyi and 
Maitráyaniya Samhitas) and the Atharvaveda: 
Satapatha Brihmana, — CTaittiriva Brahmana, a Mya or 
Pancavupéa Brühmana ; z 
Taittiriya Aranyaka; 
Chandogya, Svetasvatar Nithaka, Mundaka, Jabala,, Maha- 
narayana, and other Upanisads 
Apastamba,  Asvalàyana, Hiranyakesin, Khadira, Paraskara 
and other Grhyasütras. 

Epic and Puranic: Mahabharata, Ramayana 

Many of the principal Puranas, Visnudharmottara. 

Tantric: The Pàncarátra Sambitas like the Sattvata, Ahirbudlinya, 

Visvaksena, and others | 

Hayasirsa Pafearatra and Vaikbanasagama: 

Amsumadbheda, Kimika, Karana, Kirana, Suprabheda, and 

other Saiva Agamus; 

Saradatilaka Tantra, Mahanirvana Tantra, Tantrasara, 
Astronomical grammatical and other works of a general and 
= anthological character Brhatsamhita, Astadhyayi and Maha- 
4 bhāşya, j Nirukta Nighantu, Arthasáàstra and Sukrauitisira; 

iz — Caturvargacii ni, Haribhaktivilasa Kumārasambhava, 
TEA, — Manu and Yajiavalkya  Smrtis. (J. Muir— 












2d 4 


texts of a technical character: Abhmaya- 

















adt — pa,  Devatamartiprakaranam, — Kriyà- 
adum cava, t Minus , Natyasistra (Bharata), — 
A ,- * त 1 Y Th TE ksar — 
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The following lexicons and sunilar other works have been “ 
made full use of:  Amarakosa, Sabdakalpadruma, Sanskrit. 
English Dictionary by Apte and Monier Williams, Pali-English 
Dictionary by Childers, and by Rhys Davis and Stede, Vedic Index 
by Macdonell and Keith, ete. 
«e N.B.—Mauy other original sources consulted by the author 
but not particularly mentioned here are named in the foot-notes 
and the body of the text. 


A — Original Sources : Archaeological $): ds 
Epigraphie : Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Epigraphia Indica, DX 


Madras Epigraphical Report. 

Numismatic ; Ancient Indian Weights (E. Thomas); i British 
Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and Scythie Kings 
of India (P. Gardner); Catalogue of Coins in the Indian ji 
Museum, Vol. I (V. A. Smith) ; Catalogue of Coins of Ancient 
India in the British Museum (J. Allan); Catalogue of Coins 
of the Andhra, Western Ksatrapa, 'lraikütaka and Bodhi 
Dynasties (E. J. Rapson); Catalogue of Gupta. Coins in the 
British Museum (J. Allan); Coins of Ancient India 
(A. Cunningham); (Coins of the Indo-Scythians and Kushans 


(A. Cunningham); Currencies of Rajputana (W. W. Webb); z 

Punjab Museum Catalogue of Coins, Vol. 1 (R. B. Whitehead) . 
Monumental: A Guide to the Gandhira Sculptures in the Indian 

Museum (N. G. Majumdar); A Guide to the Sarnath ^ 


Museum (J. Ph. Vogel and D. R. Shahni); Handbook to the 

Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum (Hargreaves); Hand- 

book to the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, ` , 
° Muttra (V. S. Agrawala); A func ES the 
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India; Archaeological Survey Reports of Ceylon; Administra- 
tion Report of the Archaeological Department (Travancore). 


[Besides fully consulting and utilismg the above-mentioned 
Catalogues, Guides and Reports, the author made a special and 
first-hand study of the numismatic and sculptural collections in all 
the important museums of India. | 


B—SECONDARY SOURCES 
(Memoirs, Monographs, Books in Series) 


Agrawala, V. S. Handbook to the Sculptures in the Curzon 
Museum of Archaeology, Muttra. 
Allan, G. Evolution of the Idea of God. 
Acharya, P. K. Dictionary of Hindu Architecture. 
, Banerji, R. D. Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture. 

— Bas-reliefs of Badami (M.A.5.1., 25). 
— Siva Temple of Bhumara (M.A.S.I., 16). 

Barua, B. M. Barhut, Vols. 11--111. 
— Gaya and Bodh Gaya, Vol. 11. 

Barua and Sinha. Barhut Inscriptions. 


Bhandarkar, D. R. Carmichael Lectures, Second Series 
: (1921). 


Bhandarkar, R. G. Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 








. Buddhist Iconography 


P x he MEIN a ET ogue of Buddhist and Brahinanical 
E: doxes n the. : REIN 3, 

$ "A. १.० B. Varieties of Visnu Image (M.A.S.1., 2) 
^ Bloch, T. Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological 


| ollectior ol the | dian Museum, Ry 2: 
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3loomfield, M. Religion of the eds, ६712: La 
Bur 1 s -Arci "utr | Antiquities c Wes | n dia. 


Japart, J. Hgypuan Art. 
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Chanda, R. P, Archaeology and Vaisnava Tradition 
(M.A.S.1., 5). | 
— Beginnings of Art in Eastern India (M.A.8.I., 30). 
— Indo-Aryan Races. 
— Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British 
Museum. 
Clodd, KLdward. Animism. 
* Coomaraswamy, A. K. Dance of Siva. 
— History of Indian and Indonesian Art. 


— „Origin of the Buddha Image (Boston Musewn* 


Fine Arts Bulletin). 


— Yaksas, Parts 1 and 11. 
Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrishnayya. Mirror of Gesture. 
Das, A. C. Rygvedic Culture. 

Della Setta. Religion and Art. 

Dikshit, K. N. Paharpur (M.A.S.1., 55). 

s Eliot, C. Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II. 

Elliot and Dowson. History of India as told by its Contein- 
porary Historians. 

Fergusson, J. Tree and Serpent Worship in Ancient India. 

Fergusson and Burgess. History of Indian and Hastern 
Architecture 

Foucher, A. Beginnings of Buddhist Art 

— Iconography of the Nativity of the Buddha 

(M.A.S.L., 46) 
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Hyde, W. W. Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek: 
Athletie Art. 
Keith, A. B. Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and 
Upanisads. 
Kramrisch, Stella. Hindu Temple, Vols. I and II 
Lalou, M. leonographie des Ktoffes Peintes—Pata, * 
Macdonell, A. A. Vedic Mythology. 
Macdonell and Keith. Vedie Index. 
| Mackay, E. Karly Indus Civilisation. 
de — Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro. 
Macnicol, N. Indian Theism. 
» Marshall, J. A. Guide to Taxila. 
— Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilisation. 
Max Müller. Chips from a German Workshop. 
Me.Crindle, J. Ancient India as described by Megasthenes 
and Arrian. 
» Monier-Williams, Hindu Religious Thought and Literature. 
Naidu (V. N. and. 5.) and Pantulu (V. R.), Tandavalaksanam. 
' Oppert, G. Original Inhabitants of India. 
Ram Raz. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. 
> Rao, T. A. G. Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vols. 1 and II 
Raychaudhuri, H. C. Materials for the Study of the Early 
History of the Vaishnava Sect 
Sankhalia, H. D. Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Bastri waswati, S. K. Early Sculpture of Bengal 
; 4 stri, H Krishna. South Indian Gods and Goddesses 
Sastri, Hiranand. Nalanda and Its Epigraphic Material 
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Tagore, A. N. Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy. 
Tarn, W. W. Greeks in Bactria and India. 
‘Vats, M. 8. Excavations at Harappa. 
Vogel, J. Ph. Antiquities of Chamba State. 
— Indian Serpent Lore. 
i — Mathura Museum Catalogue. 
Vogel and Shahni. Catalogue of Archaeological Exhibits in 
the Sarnath Museum. 
क Wall. Sex and Sex Worship. 
Watters, T, On Yuan Chwang. vum 
History Volumes: Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1; 
Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. T; History and Culture of the 
Indian People (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay), Vols. II-IV. 
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Abhicirika-(Abhicirikasthinaka-) mūrti 
of Vispnu, 78, 399, 404 
Ablinagadarpana, a work on 

turgy, 248, 97 
Abhilasitartha Cintamani 
—— contimani, 561 

bhira, 422 
Abundantia, 560 
Abu temples, 16 
Acara Dinakara, a Jains text, 561 
gor uta, 132 
Adbhuta Bråhmana, 68 
ACIEM — 534, 535, 539 

okeaja, a Sub.Vyüha of Visnu, 411 
Adi Buddha, 285 in.) T 
Adimürt:, 404, 407 
Adi Nàga (Adidesa), 147, 275, 349, 

599(n.), 404, 407, 414, 426 
Adinütha, the first Jina, 301 
Adi Sakti, and other four Saktis of 

Siva, 236 
69, 207, 490 
Aditya(s), 31, 49, 92, 305, 318, 321 

(n.), 324, 365 (n.), 411, 417, 423-9 

441, 550, 577 
Adityavardhana, 431 
Adyisakt 
Agamiinta Saivas (Agamiintins, Aga: 

münta Saiviem), 452-3, 465, 478 
Agamas, 19, 26, 29, 135, 213, 223, 239, 


Drama- 


18, 215 


rv 452, 457, 464-6, 497, (n.), 
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Ageladas, 300 
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| of Siva, 
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Ahicchatrā, the cap'tal of the Paficála 
country, 147 
Ahirbudhnya | Samhità, a Paficaritra 
text, 269-71, 300, 391-2 
Ahi Vrtra, 345 
Aindra mantras, 566 
Aindri (Indrani), a Matrka, 504.6 
Aibgini, 35 
Airüvana (Airfivata), 345, 523 
Aja Ekapad 232 
Ajakálaka, the 
(n.), 342 
iivikns, 77 
IE. 494 
üsagümis, 
Akrüra, 93 
Aksobhya, a Dhyüni Buddha, 262 
Alakāmandā, the Yaksipi of, 369 
Alnkgimi, 372, 383-4 
Alamba, a lake, 530 
Alambusàá, the Apsara, 353 
Alberuni, 21, 5७ 
— the Great, 38 (n.), 89, 438, 
Alhanüdevi, a Kalacuri Queen, 35, 570 
Al Idrisi, 130 
Al — and other Arab Geographers, 
Alingana Candrasekharamirti, 464, 466, 
465 


Allahabad Pillar Inseri Ron, 10 

Alvürs, South Indian Vaisnava saints, 
26, 80, 302, 319 (n.), 352 

Amarakosa 358 

Amazon, a statue of, 330 

Amba, a name of Durga, 191 

Ambika, 127, 135, 355, 491, 504 


Yakga, 100, 254, 255 


Ambika, the Sisanadevata of Nemi- 
natha, 563 

Amitübha, the yd int Buddha, 540, 
547-8, 555-6, 6 

Amoda, 409 


Amrütaka (Amritakesvara), 179 

Amrta, a Gaudiyan Sculptor, 95 (n.), 
2.3 

Amrtaharapa, a name of Garuda, 529-30 


- (n.). 8. 365, 377, 443, 
523, 527.8 


466, * £' 


7 Naga, 103, 975, 246.9. 420 
A ] E "Vienu, 891, 


name of Siva, 19T 
a Sürya relief, 433 
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Anantánandagiri (Anandagiri), & bio- 
grapher of Samkaricirya, 354 (n.), 
357, 430 | 

Anantafayana, a form of Vispu, 275-6, 
253, 519 

Ananta Viisudeva, 191, 503 

Andhaküsura, Andhakásura-vadhamürti 
(of Siva), 486 
giras, a sage. 18 

Anyulas, 311, 312 (n.), 815 ff, 329 

Amila, a-name of Vayu, 

Aniruddha, grandson of Krgpa, 24, 94, 
104, 386.7, 388 (n.), 408-9, 575 

Annapürnà, 484 

Antagada daido, a Jaina text, 211 

Antariksa, 207 

Antialkidas, an Indo.Greek King, 9, 148 

Antigonus, 309 

Antiochus I of Commagne, 435 

Antiochus IV, the Syrian Emperor, 
55 (n.) 

Autoninus of Emesa, 89 


Anyor ; 

Apalála, tho Nàga, 546 

Apapati, an epithet of Varuna, 520 

T a o of the household, 86 
parajttá, a Vajrayüna goddess, 275 

— — "je re (sume S Aparayjita 


à 18 
५०१४८७ name of Durgi, . 492 
158, 274, 457, 


70 (n.), 86 





» 438 
DPT MP VR य UE Lega 


Appar, a South Indian Saiva Saint, 454 
— 


'asg, 336, : 351, 353 





Astika, son of Manasa, 350 
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Aryyadeva, the teacher of Govà, 378 


Asamyuta hastas, handposes adopted in 
danc.ng, 278 


Asanas, different kinds of, 260 ff., 
293-0 


3 


Asange, 64 

Agani, a name of Rudra, 448 

Asita, 345 (0.), 521 

Asiianga, a kind of Bhatrava, 466 

Atoka, 90, 96-7, 103 (n.), 151, 243, 381, 
569 

Astidhyayi, 74 


Astadikpitas, 321 (n.), 339, 519 ff, 
Astamátrküs, 561 


Astanigas, 346 

Astani dhis. 340, 560 

Astottarasatalibga, 459-60 : 

Asuras, 77, 205, 325. 336, 388, 367, 
372, 352, 413-4, 417-8, 433 (n.), 487, 
DO4-5, 546 

Aévamedha, 37, BS, 91-2, 110 


Aévamukhi, a Yanks, 111, 352 


Aévatthima, 462 
Aévins, B6, 324, 442 
Atargat s, a Vides goddess, 38 (u.) 
Athareasiras Upanigad, 451 
Atharcaveda, 46, 59, 98 (n.), 337, 345, 

851, iie 448, 521, 572 
Ati$a Dipaütkara, 380 1 

toa, 434 


Audumbara Coins, 132, 265, 305 
Aurpabháva, a Vedic commentator, 
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Badva Yūpas, 103 (n.), 11 
Bairhatta Siirya relief, 439-40 
Balabandhu, 15 (n.) 
Paladeva, Balarims (ltima) 


17, 93, 
103, 183, 211, 289, 300 


920, 338, 347, 349, 390-2, 408, 412, 


410-24, 502-3, 555 

Bilarimabhdratam, n Sanskrit work on 
dramaturgy, 240 (n.) 

Balarüma Kulaéekhsra, the author of 
Bálarámabhüratam, 249  (n.) 

o * son of Virocana, 319, 324 


Bīpaliñgas, 82-3, 458 
Bandhuvarman, 431 (n.) 
Barbaras, 492 

eBardasanes, 89, 182 

Seals, 177-80, 189, 


Batuka Bhairava, 466, 482 

Besnagar banyan capital, 104.5, 194 

Besnagar Ganga, 35 

Fesnagar Inscription of Heliodorus, 90, 
02, 303-4 


193-5 t 


rin, pupil of Gomituka, 


Bhadra, ७ man type, 311, 312 (n.) 

Bhad 133 

Bhadraghosa, a Paficila chief, 111, 133 

Bhadrakalf, 

bhadráryya, a name of the Devi, 

bi ys ara», a name of Siva, 182- 

i pna. TUE 73, 191, 253 (a.) 
: "00. i i 
E. '887' (n.), 389, P 


— —— 390, 408, 421, 426-7, 
230-1, 243, 513, 567 
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ive vues a class of Jains deities, 


Bhavini, 10, 491 

1115४८9, 126, 136 

Wick lor 107, 206-7, 209. 211, 

J 

Bhiksütanamürti (of Siva), 483-4 

Bhima, the second Pindava, 37, 527 

Bhima, Bhisapá, appellations of Dugga, 
B3 (n.), 495 

Bhimádevi, 83, 135 

Bhimasena, seal found at Bhita, 197 

Eiimásthüns, 40 

Bhigana, a type of Bhairava, 466 

Bhisma, 336 

Bhitargaon brick temple, 275, 359, 406 

Bhita gculpture, 455 (n.), (n 

Bhita seals, 177-8, 182-5, 189, 4, 
196-9, 20], 226 

Bhogisanamirti of Visgu, 538 

Bhogasthünakamür!i of Vispu, 403 

Ebojadeva, king of Dhara, 15.9, 209 

Bhonuka, 

Bhrgu, a sage, 13, 15 (n.), 18, 324, 391 


| Dhrhg 
Bhr£a 
Bhüdevi (Bhü, Bhümi), 30, 147, 324 
406, 415, 560 

Bhumara Siva te pe 356, 359 

Ehurmara Surya rel 35 

Bhümimitra, the Paütcála chief, 147, 
151 

Bhütanütha — (Bhütapati), names of 
S va, 446 


Bhütas, 325, 336 

Bihar stone pillar inscription, 363 

Bia Ganapati and other iconographic 
varieties of Ganesa 

Bilsad stone inscription, 363 

Bilvedása, seals of, 

Erbhum Manasá relief, 350 

Bodh Gaya Sürya relief, 238 

Bodhisattvas, 242. 247, 259, 284, 285, 
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Brahmanyadeva, n name of Kürttikeya, 
141, 143-4, 154, 362.3 
Brahmapurána, 23, 442 (n.) 

Brahmasiraéchedakamürti, 
— 465, 513 ín.) 
hmasthána, 129 
Brah macaicarttapurüna, 355 
Brahmavati, 98 
Brahmavidyg, 361, 491 
Brühmiü-Vispu-Siva-Sürya, a composite 
image at Khajuraho, 125, 552 
Brahmayimala, a Tantric text, 22 
Brahmávatana, 516 
Erhadratha, Jarásandha's father, 380 
Prhaspati (Jupiter), 499, 443-5, 521 
— Vedic god, 356, 371 
rhaspati, the preceptor of the Devas, 
13-4, 517 P 


Brhatsamhità, 14, 16-7, 21, 25, 28, 81, 
103 (n.), 131, 135, 145, 149, 190, 
204, 211, 217, 230 (n., 250-1, 257, 


232, 304, 


| 


269, 274, (n.), 286 (n.), 301, 306, 311 


(n.), 312 (n.), 313, 316-7, 319 (n). 
321 (n.), 322 (n.), 394-5, 333, 
346 (n.), 354, 357, 304, 392, 396. 
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Candragupta II Cave (Udayagiri), 359, 
400, 402, 493 


|! Candramas (Candra, the moon god), 


49, 77, 418, 520, 576-7 
Candramukha, the Yaksa, 341-2 
Candrasekbarsmuürti, 463-4, 466-7, 530 
Canon, Doryphorus known by tbe name 

of, 330-1 
Cáranas, 325 
Caryéi, and the three ‘pidas’ in the 
Páfcarütra and aiva systems, 10, 

452-2 
Castana, the Saka Mahiksatrapa, 38 
Catalogus Catalagotum (Aufrecht), 18 
Catura, a dance mode, 474 
Caturmukha, an appellation of Brahma, 

514 
Caturmürti, | Caturvyüha 

887. 408-10, 572 
Caturcargacintamani, 22, 138 (n.), 204, 

339 (n.), 3591, 411, 527 (n.) 
Caturviiiéatimürtis (of  Vispgu), 235, 


, 410 
Chabyáputta, a Naga chief, 346 
Chigavaktra, an epithet of Skanda, or 
his companion, 363, 367, 552 
Chándogya Murs iss, 6, 7, 76, 363 
Chandrajfiáüna, 27 


(of Visnu), 


J| Channavira, an ornament, 291 


| Chauddagram figure of — 436-7 





coins, 532 


Chatra type of Gu | 
E of Siva, 257 


tredvara, an epi 
Chauünsat Yogini temple hat), 
H 
Chiyé, a consort of Sürya, 429, 439 


Chhurgaon Niga image, 101, 340 
Citas gu a 

e eie 157, 29, 221 (n. 
'Citraratha, Gandharva, 351 
Citra-Sikhapdins, 14 (n.) 
Cnidus, 331 


ol. 
108 
152 


» 


t 

i 

' DÝ F, 
ah. 4 
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Dakini, 34, 494 Dharmaáüstrás, 511 
akin, a solar ar 2H Dhati (Dhatr), 46, 429, 445, 512, 550 
Duksa-Prajüápati, 494-5 Dhá'r, an aspect of Sürya, 425, 550 
Daksinimirt:s (of Siva), 464, 470 Dhenuka, the ass demon, 102, 422, 424 
Dinavas, 336, 493 Dhisapa, 400 
Danda, 107 Dhrtarüástra, one of the four Mahi, 
Dandan-uviliq (Khotan), wooden panel rajas, 85, 521 
‘ from, 477 Dhrtarastea, the Kuru King, 37 
Dandi, an attendant of Sürya, 435-7, Dhrtarüstra, the Napa King, 345 
439-40, 525 | Dhruva, an Avatira of Vispu, 39F 
Dantura, 607 | Dhruva, the polestar, 115.6 
Danu, Dhruvaberas, (of Vignu), 26, 30, 264, 
Dar.us, his sepulchre at Naqehi Rus- 396-7, 400, 403 
tum, 438 Dhruvamitra, the Paücála chief, 110 
Da$apura, Sun temple of, 431 (n.). Dhruvadarman, 143 
Da*ávatüras, 385, 300, 415, 417, Dhulicitra, 223 
क =a 420-.1, 424-5 Dhumrorpá, consort of Yama, 525 
* Dadivatara cave (Ellora), 463 Dhyinamaln, (७), "25 
Dat!ütreya, a composite god, also an Dhyünamantras, 23-5, 32 
Avatira, 233, 390-2 Dhyánagoga, 48, 78-0, 285, 307 
Deddari, 35 Dhylintl Bodhisattva, 558 
Demeter, 127, 148 (n.), 155 Dhyini-Buddha, 255, 262, 500 (a), 
Demetrius, the Indo-Greek King, 122, 540, 547.8, 555-6 
150 (n.) | Didarganj female figure (Yaks:pi), 97 
Demons and goblins in the Grhya- 99, 224 (n5, 293 
xou det (a) y us Di प RR, 425, 567 
Deogar ara Nardyana ne 5. ani a n 
» 426 E ea f plas 76, 207, 395, 485, 517, 519 
Deogarh Visnu temple, 235, 275-6 . 961 
dia. 285 (n.), 353 404, 417, 421-2 Dinna, a resident of Mathura, 242-3 
, 470, 538 Diodorus, 449 i 
ü relief, 435-6 Diomedes, an Indo-Greek King, 200 
Dionyaius, (n.), BY (n.) 
A. Dioscuri, 200 
Devamitra, an Ayodhyan ief, 141 Dipánv.tà, (Laksmipüjà in Bengal), 354 
Devüram hymns, 454 Dirghatamas, 540 
Deva(s), 77, 336, 382, 413-4, 417, 475. | Dirghatapasvi, the sage, 255 
517 575 Disi, 77 














Divükara and other Vratas, 135 in.) 
Divine Mothers (Mothers), 363-4, 182-3, 
Do कळ inte) of, X1 

m. plate o 
Doryphorus, or Canon, 309, 330 


| oM j (Ambika, Parvati), 5, 35 in.) 
B: 87 (n). (n.), 111, 1323-5, 
154, 166, 173, 184-7, 191, 197-8, 
v se S01, 394, 490- 497, 501 
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E Ganga, 965, 359-4, 414, 419, 475, 486 
| 525, 530 
Eabani, 163 Gaüghdhara, an aspect of Siva, 477, 


Ekamukha liga, 461 


Ekānamśā, 111, 133, 251, 257, 502-03, 


186 


: Gahgita (Gáüngeya), a Yaksa figure at 

505 - gey a 
Eküntika and other early names Bharhut, 100, 342 

(Bhügavata, Paficaritra, Sattvata, | Garga, 4 — ` 

etc.) of the Vaisnava cult, 386 Garga, à disciple of Lakuliéa, 451, 48i 
Ekapüdamürti, 232, 519 Garuda, 10-1, 117, 154, 163, 188, 100, 
Ekarnavasiyin, an Avatüra of Vispu, 195-7, 292, 305, 324, 351, 353, 368, 

373 397, 402, 404-6, 426, 420, 434, 500, 
Ekasrigatanu (same as Matsya Ava- 515, 529.35, 585-40, 546, 540, 551-2, 

türa), 392 556-7, 572, S77 
Ekavratya, an epithet of Rudra, 448 | Garuda, the Yakga of the Jina 

(n Santinitha, 562 
Ekaliñgaji, a name of Siva, 118 (n.) px ss 92, 109-4, 888 (n), 531, ® ° 


—— the Nagar®js, 100, 161, 316 


Garudapurdna, 21 


Endymion, 276, 407 Garudasana M = 
Eucratides, an Indo-Greek King, 9 Garutman, 50-1, 92, 163, 420, 529.30 - 
140, 148, 238 532 
Euhemerus, 310 Gauri, 135, 407, 502, 504, 526, 576-7 
Euphranor, 309 Gauri, six varieties of 
Euthydemus IT, an Indo-Greek King, | Giuri-Sarva, a name of Siva, 529 
157 Gautamiputra Vrsadhvaja, 142 


Gadüdevi 403-5, 407.6 





Gahapati Jataka, ilustrated at Bhar- 
hut, 959 
















ürti, (of Siva), 294, 
— - 106, 110, 199. 150, 
: — L7, 265, 9756 mus 


Gayakarnadeva, the Haihaya King, 570 
Ghativala pillar, 356 
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Hanumins, the monkey god, 261, 421, 179, 190, 200, 224 (n.), 239, 265 


283, 302-4, 349, 395, 438, 527, 543-4 


— -e 


Hara, 96, 233, 283, 290, 407, 528, 546 

Maradatta, 86 (n.) 

Hara Pürvati, 283, 407, 467.8 

Harappa, 41, 159, 161-2, 165-7, 169, 
173-6, 226, 951, 270, 281, 989, 489 | Ia, 490 

o Hari, 5, 197, 222, 233, 814, 392, 394, Indira, a name of Lakemi, 257 

415.6, 418, 540, 546 Indo-Greeck rulers, 9 

Haribhaktivilàsa, 92, 208, 210 (n.), 218, | Indra, 9, 14, 43-6, 49, 55, 57-9, Bo 


— — — 


220 (n.), 222 (n.), 319 (n.), 568 x 2 > (0:) ta 69, 73, 74 (n.), 
Haridra f th f | » 44, BG, 96, 124 (n.), 146, 148.9 
appa OB ee. 289, SL's, 934.5, 839. 367-8" STL’ 
t E # « "= a i ii, 
Seay er RT creel — 385, 407, 461, 485, 504, 512, 5204, 
546-7 : — 537, bib, 568, 562 
e 6 : X " ^ ndradhyaja, 103 ( 206 
Lag re Pitimaha, a composite god, Indrsgnimites, 87 
Indramantras, 567 
i jh 502 Indramitra, tbe Paficala chief, 146, 233 
Harntistüpa. 38 Indranilamagi a  Gaudiyan Seulptor, 
Hariti the Buddhist goddess of emall- I a (n.), 29 नी 
x, 839, 380-1, 383, 443, 503, 539 norapure, v, 1 


d Vac Indrapura, sun temple at, 431 (n.) 
Hari. Hari Harivibhanodbhavya-Lokeivara, Indrasšlaguha, 628 p 


540 
H : Indus Valley, 41, 63, 71, 79, 84, 109 
‘For Taxila bronze statuette i 58. 1 +t z 169. 171, 173, 175-7, 
Harea (Sri—), author of Nàgünanda, Ioh am 3. (Ya rece ài -— 285, 906, 48 


á * ki Iás, Iévara, Paramce£vara, 75 
ters (or Mudrüs), different kinds of, féana, as spect of Siva, (alec ‘a 










za Dikpüla), 69, 75, 86, 87 (n.), 190 
H iva (Sa tika), 559 
Byers Pa airas 303 26-7, 208-9, ot a — oa 1, a 479 (n.), 
915, 218.20, 222-9, 226-7, 318-9, I Y In i 103 
322, 403, 495, 568 sapur Xüpe inscription, in.) 
Holiodorus, 909 Istaliüga, 454 
Helios 139-40 438 —— an upásaka of the eleventh Jina, 
क 
Hellas, 239 T d f diva. 185 
Hemüdri, 18, 92, 25, 187, 138 (n.), varadeva, a name o 
" 294, 338-40, 847, 352 (n.), 526, 527 — apellation of the Yakgas, 
e Hephtalite Huna chief, nicolo seal of 
24- 36, 287, 402, G44 J 
Hes ee 473 | 
tus, Jabaladarfana upanisad, 79 
Harírom fab. Olympia). bà or Jaganmātā, 493 


. E oom (Herac j 9, 77, 89, 120-2, : abstr, —— 


34 
Jaina list of Dikpálas, 522 (n 
231, 830, 438 —— Ac n marl ) 


Jülandhára, Jälandharavadhamüūrti, 486 
gepa of Visnu, 275 
Jamedyagn Met (same as Purafu- 












| tis LN B9, | Jombhala, 105 (n.), 559.60 
| Jars, the mr isa. 883, 884 (n.) 
or | Jarasan 
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Jayagupta, the Pafcála chef, 146 Kama, Kamadeva, 301, 486, 488, 536 
Jhulanyát rà and other — Vaispava Kümükhya, Yonipitha at, 84 (n.) 
festivals, 222 Kümántakomuürti — (Kamadahannmárt :), 
Jihmagas, 336 456, 488 
Jina(s), 41, 79, 230, 253, 295, 372, | Kamajheévara, a name of Kūrmā- 
561-9, :567 vatira, 392 
Jinapüda, 202 Kümika, a Saiva Agama, 20, 26, 827, 
Jiva, 410 455-9 : 
Jivitagupta II, 431 (n.) Kenduti, a Yaksa, (n.) 
* Jina, 19 | Kanhagotamaka, a Niga chief, 346 
Jhána  Daksipàmürti, 254 (n,),- 285 | Kanishka, 8, 38, 94, 112, 121-3, 125 
(n.), 465, 470-1 140, 153, 179, 238, 243 (n.), 


Jupitar, 811 849, 438, 527, 543.4 
Jyesthà, her other names, 982-3, 384 | Kankalamarti, 465.6, 483 


i Kankalitilà Saraswati, 378, 455 
Jyesthilatirtha, 88 Kaünkaparvan, 345 (n.) 2 * 
Jyot rlihga (of Tirtvanamalai), 463 Kanyakumari, 491, 577 
Jvotisi, a class of deities in Jaina texts, Kapála, a type of Bhairava, 466 
561 Kapüleévara, 244, 452 (n.) ^N 
Kapalikas, 451, 452 (n.) 
K Kaparddi, an epithet of Siva, 286 
Kapila, an Avatars of Visnu, 391 
Kabandhas 996, 368 Kapilevara, the name of a Sivalinga, 
Kacchapa, 232.3 211 
Kacchapeívara, 232 1261148, 9, 238 
m 138 Karáli, one of the seven tongues of 
Kadaphes, 112 Agni, 491 
Kadru, 151, 346, 530 Karamdágdà Sivalihga, 457 
Kailisa (mountain abode of Siva), 471 Karandgama, 26, 214, 324, 327, 400-1 
53 Karandaryüha . 
Kailisa pora le (Ellora), 375, 484 Karivarada, aspect of Vienu, 426-7 


Karkotaka, a N 


(n.) 
Kaitablm, a demon, 275, 407, 513, 538 | Karttikeya, 106, 117, 140-1, 143-6, 
Kakkuka, 356 154 (5.1, , 983, 301, 304, 321 NE 






















Kála a name of Yama (also time), 324, 338, 361.7, 407, 501, 504 : 
ilaketu, 172 Kadia, Nirva 242 
Kilaketu, 172, 502 afin, Nirvana statue at, 
Kilamukbas, 451 Kasikad, a commentary on Panini’s ; 1 
Kilanemighna, an Avatars of Vignu, Sutras, 40 | E 
le of Buddha, 302 
e paśāstra, 17 
Kathaka (Katha) Upanisad, 39, 74 
cedi er Bg 465 
| plaque, DEM. ia 
Kei \ f : M1, 23 Ë | - : 


A1. 
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Kevalumirti (of Siva), 466, 486-7 

Kevala Narasispha, 417 

Khadga (personified), 538 

Khagas, 336 

Khair Khaneh Sürya image, 435 

Kha:ahut:, 464 (n.) 

Kiiajurabo Vignu, 201, 406 

Khandagiri, Jaina caves at, 291 

Khel Brahma and other Brahmi 
temples, 514-5 

Khemakin, 35 

Khiching Sirya reliefs, 430-40 

Kimpurugas, 336 

Kinnaras, 101, 163, 325, 326, 351-3 

Kinnara Jataka, 353 

Kinnaris, 352 

Hirano, ७ Saiva Agama, 20 

Ki-sh.-mo-jin, Avalokitešvara in the 
form of an ogress in Japan, 381 .. 

Kleisobora (EKrsepapura), 77 

Koka goddesses (im Bharhut), 369 

1९11४5, 19 

Krivapüda, 20 

Kriyüsamuccaya, 328 

Krodha, a type of Bhairava, 466 

Kroditman, an Avatara of Vignu, 391 

Krsna, 21, 37, 73, 76, 77 (n.), 89 (n.*, 
93 (n.), 111, 199, 131, 133, 175, 222, 
234, 258, 265, 277, 287-0, 301, 303, 
306, 338, 346-7, 355, 380, 356, 390-2, 
408, 420-4, 426, 456 (n.), 503-3, 522, 
532, 541 

Krena Janmastami relief, 421 

Krsnananda Agamavügisa, 22, 32 

Krspa-Vüsudeya, 93 (n.), 380 

Krspüyana reefs, 421-2 

i ATE e the act 521 it M 

rttivàsa, the author of Bengali Rama- 


yama, 492 (n.) 
Kyetrapati (Ksetrapala), 69, 561 
Keitil.hga (of Siva Kanchi), 163 
Ksudhü, àù secondary goddess, 496 


E USE यी 
175 47 sr | 
931, 897.9, 342, , 962, 369, 372, 
bera, ths 3 3, 520, 522, 528, 539-60, 575 
era, th STA of the Jina 
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Kumbhándas, 163, 325, 330, 368, 521 

Kundalas, difierent types of, 288 

Kundalini Sakti, 403-4 

Kundi, a name of lPiügnla, 435, 437, 
440 (n.), 525 

Kunika, 95, 242-3 

Kunipjas, 118-9, 122, 134, 142, 157, 

^ 197, 257 

gd an Avatar of Visnu, 389-91, 

3 

Kürmásana, a Yogic sana, 41 » 

Kuruksetra, 300, 344 

Kus ks, one of the disciples of Lakulisa, 
451, 451 

Kusgmanda (also 
of Amb ki, 

Kusmandarajaputra, 354 

Kusmándas, 325 


Kusmándini) a name 
3 


Kwan-non, Koyfsu, a saintly female 
form of Avalokiteévara in Japan, 
351 

Kwan-yin, Avalokite£vara ip female 


form in China, 381 


L 


Laksaná, a name of Durga, 498 

Laksmana, 261, 201, 421 

Laksmi, 105, 110-2, 129, 133-5, 141, 
190, 155-6, 168 (n.), 191, 193-7, 239, 
257, 287, 858, 368-77, , 897, 
404-5, 407, 415, 485, 490 (n.), 532-3, 
545-6, 551. 

Laksmi-Gane$a, 3558, 361 

Laksini-Narasimha, 417 

Lakuliéa, 6, 244, 271, 450-2, 465-6, 
450-1 

Lakutapiniéa, a name of Lakullia, 481 

Lala Bhagat pillar, 105-6, 141, 363, 433 

Lalátatilaka, a dance mode, 465 

Lalita, a dance mode, 465 

Lalitüásahasranüma, 495 

Lampatà, 35 

Lanka, 454 


Laukika, one of the two kinds of divi- 
nities, 337.8, 362, 522, 578 
Lauriya — Nandangarh, gold plaque 
found at, 61 
Layaba, the Yaksipi, 95, 242 
hares Hellenistic Sculptor, 





042 


* 


Macakruka, 344 

Madhaviecarya, 441 

Madhu, a demon, 275, 407, 513, Amm 

Msdhusüdana, an Avatára of Vienu, 
a 

Madhyamakoká, a Devatà, 009 

Madhyaimika, 595 

Matin, » goddess, BO, 87 (n) 

Mages, Q3, 431, 513, 567 

Maghavan, 13 (n. 

Magi, the Iranian priest, 

the six 


195, 451 


one ol aspects of 


apapalti, 357 
Mahábhdreta, 13, 14 (n.), W in.) 
53 (m. 103 (n. 106, 135, 143 
146, 163, 183, XM, 214-5, Nm 
44-5, 351, 355-6, 072, 550, 30, 392, 
400, 421, 4394 (n. 430, 440, 4250, 
458 (n.), 462, 477, 491-2, 495, 508, 520, 
534, 527, 590, 53M 
Mahübhásye, 40, 44, OS (n.) TO (m). 
B, SAT, 351 in.), 398 (n.), 423, 449 
Mabhàabhiniskramaga, 402, 409 
Mahádeva, 446-5, 4560 in.) 400, 476, 
513 


813-4, 517 
Mahadurga 
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Mah@vratadbaras, a designation of the 
KApálkas, 452 (७.) 
Mahdyina, 221 (n.), 262 
Mahendra, the guardian of the north 
cast, 521-9 
Mahedamirt:, 405, 470, 470 in.) 
Mabhedvara, Mabeivara Deva, 89, 
152, 440-7 
Máhesvara, another name of 
Pidupeta set, HO, 543 
Mábesvari, obe of the Mátrkás, 84, 186 
2990, 251, Bil, Yel, 505.6 
Mahipála, the Pala king, 503 (n.) 
Mahisüsura, 495, 499 
Mashisamardini — (Mahigüsora-mardini), 
35, 166, 172, 497, 000, 545 
ree zh - " 
edrdyéniya Samhwá (of the Kryna 
Yayurveda), 575-7 : 
Ma treya, iN, 372, 285, 407 
Makara, 265, 354, 974 
Makutdgama, 458-9 
Mdlatimddhace, 452 (n. 
Milavya, s man Ju uli-2, 3238-9 
Mallinatha 


172, 


the 











४70, Gil, 020 
Manus, two eons of Bürya, 497, 442 
Manupyuprekptidevas, U4 
Mao, the Iranian Moon god, 435 (n.) 
Mara, 235 (u.), 202, 240, 30 
Mrici, a Valrayina goddess, 259, 561 
Maricimáll, an epithet of Surya, bol 
Mirkagideya, the sage, 21, Gad, Sea 
456-7, 03 
gig ncs Psi rar. 15 (n.), 105, 105 
8, 4974 (n., 442, 400, 49:13 
406-6, S04. ७०७, 019, 551 
ee (ut Vaitall), 198 


Mars d i 
| ria 5 a 
0) spect a 


Munusamhità (Manusmrli), 80-8, 217, 
} 


Martagda 
the Bun god 
Martapjs bia rava, 640 
Artagda (temple (Kashmir), 400 
Means (Maruts), 355, 370 






503-0, 567 
Matsya, Vigpu's Avatira, 359-91, 413 
Matsyapurána, 14, 16, 22.3 
858, 117, 198 (n.), 179, 153 (n.), > 
208, 210, 217, 220-1, 223, 273 (n.), 
280, 312, 315, 891, 416-7, 421, 427, 


565 
(ks) a Saiva clan, 
in h 112, 119 in.» 120-1, 
190 
402, 537, 543 













Máyámoha, a name of V.sgu's Buddha 
ayaramgraho, 39, MTS, WLI 
Meteor of Suddia. 195, 








| Mundaka U 
30-1, | 


Nàdán!a, Sivas dance, 465, 472 
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Mliecchas, 425 

M opeerspaot, a Vokes, 211 

Mobenjordare, 41, 15942. 104-7, 109, 
171 (0.), 173-6, 296, 261-4, 253 (n), 
270, 251 2» 


Mohini, an incarnation of Viggu, 391, 
646 


Moika, the Urumuja sion, 125 
Mokal, Kao’ of Mewar, 23 
— goddess, 107, 172, 177, 446, 460, 


M rcchakafika 
M ,* name of Siva, 449 (o) 
Mrga, 207 
ucalunda, the Nágará:a, 346 
Modrás or hastae, 247 ff. 
Mugadi and olhe names of Jyestba in 
the old Tamil Nighapius, 353 
Mukhaliñgas, $00. 
Mukutas, various kinds of, 256 f. 
Moises 
M . the lowest * cakra’ in the 


ag 
Mupds, a Datya, 505 
myad, 491. ४11 
Muninuvrata, the Jina, 
Muf-avata, X5 
Muradeva, 64.5, 71 
Mürttisthánae, 7 different kinds of, 212 
Mu ^ gp Tamil name of Kárttikeya, 


Müya]jaka, the Apsimárapuruga, 255, 274, 
279, 472 








888 
6, 77. 85, 94 (o). 99-101, 
8, 151, 161, 1 dr 
US. 180, 425, 615, Sal, 
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Nana (Nanaia), 126, 135-6, 544 
Nanda, a name of Visnu, 191 
— 5 foster father of Krsna, 


Nanda, the name of a Nága King, 375 

Nandana, a Yaksa, 539 (n.) 

Nandas, Neva (nine) kings of Magadha 
$21 ín.) 

Nangesvar, a name of Durga, 191 

Nandike£vora, the tradit.onal author of 
the Ablhimayadarpana, 278 

Nandin, Sivas Bull mount, also a 
name of Siva, 153, 159 (u.), 180 
152, 252, 261, 2580, 468-9, 472, 474-5 
514, 534-6, 545-0, 553-4, 562, 577 

Nundiévara, 88, 534 

Nandivaktra, 573-4 e 

Nandivardhana, the Saisuniga King, 97 

Nara, 79, 254.5, 262, 276, 285 (n.), 291 
391-2, 426, 470 

Nürada, 175 (n.), 363, 391, 392 (n.) 

Narada Pafcaritra (Bharadvaja Sam 
hità Parifigta, 88, 318-9, 322 (n.), 
394-5 


Nüràüs, 276 

Narasimha (Nrsimha), 5, 192, 197, 202, 
231 390-2, 409, 412, 415-7, 
486, 488, 545, 577 

Narasimbadeva, a Kalacuri king, 35, 


570 
Nürasimhi, a Matrka, 504, 508 
Nàrüvapavütika, 90-1 
Na Da Vispu, 11, 51, 79, 159, 222, 
254, 270.6 (n.), 286, 291, 


$05, 886, 389, 391-3, 400, 406-7, 411, | 
— 511, 519, 533, 
576 


545, 558. 












काळ 100 of Ganapati, 857 


: dit i. e, anmár 


— 4 
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Niruktatantra, 27Y 

Niska, n neck ornament, 9289 

Nwumbha, a Daitya, 504 

Niyvümatpur Siirya relief, 435 

Nrtya Ganapati, 258, 358, 961, 367 

NT "mürts (of Brabmanical gods), 

Nrtyumürtis of Siva, 307, 464, 472, 
474 

Nrvarüha, 414-5 

Nyagrodhaparimandalà, a type of 
female figure, 373-4 

ह het ce पा an Avatüra of Vispu, 


0 


Old Attic and other schools of Greek 
Sculptors, 240, 
Olympia, 330 


P 


P — 154 

Padma, a Naga, 347 

Püdma, a Yaksa, 339 ín.) T 

Padma (Padmávati, a name of Manasi, 
553 


Padmanartteévara, a form of Avalokite- 
évara, 558 


Padmanübha, a name or incarnation 
of Visnu, 118 (n.), 142, 391, 407 

Padmanidhi, 105, 523 

Padmapini, an epithet of Avalokite- 
ávara, 547 


558 
. Padmapurüna, 20, 23, 411-2, 403, 557 


Padmapurusa, 403, 557 

Padma gir d rape — text, 19 

Padmüvati, t 

Padmavati, the S&isanadevatà of Páráva- 
nàtha, 563 

Padmayoni, a name of Brahma, 407 

Padminividya, 106, 195, 374 (n.) 

Pahla 542.3 


ids, (verson of Alharrareda), 
Pallas Athene, 9, x 
afcabrahmhs 


oe he 
= Wt ho 


371 
P (Téanüdayah), forms of, 
Siva, 235, 479 (n.) ** 











INDEX 


Pahcopisani,  Paficáàyatana — (Paücáy- 
atana püjü, Paficadevataé puja), 6, 
140, 153, 230, 515, 541-2, 514 

Paficika, 339, 381, 029 

Pandavas, 03 (n.), 380, 462 

Pünini, 37, 30-40, 74, 76, 85, 337-5, 
351, 448-9 

Pantaleon, the Indo-Greek King, 111. 

Paramáditysbhaktas, 431 

Paramasaugatas, 10, 243 

Paramedvara, a name of Siva, 500 

Páüramità rules, 230 (n.) 

Parüntaka Chola I, 522 

Parüásra, 311 (n.), 315 

Püraskarà Grhyasstra, 69, 70 In.) 

Parasurama, an Avatüra of Vignu, 380, 

e 92, 419-20 

Para Vüsudeva, 132, 386, 396, 403, 419 

Parendi, Avestan form of Purandhi, 

. 370 

Párijátahara, an Avatars of Visnu, 392 

Párisadas of Siva, 362 

Parigadas of Skanda, 356-7 

Parivrüjakas, 77 

Pāriyās (Paficamas?, 483 in.) 

P Yaksga, 37, 97, 242 (n.), 291, 

34 


Parpaéavari, the Vajrayina goddess, 
275, 492 

Párívadas, com ——— of Vüsudeva- 
Visnu, 389, 

Pirévadevati, 235, 204, 364, 366, 407, 
126, 514-5 


Parávanátha, 254, 563 

Parvati, 96, 134 (n.), 154, 172, 224, 
255 (n.) 257, 283, 294, 302-4, $ 
364, 367, 407, 467-9, 474-5, 485, 485, 
488, 501-2, 500, 545.6, 553 अ 

Pasu, Pass and Pati, three categories 
in. —— systems, 452-3 

Pasupadavirm pa, a Pisupata rite, 
491 | 


Páéupatas, 198, 230-1, 244, 272, 450-2, 


4 ita Baran, 480 (n.), 513, 536, 567 
Pasuputa Sülras, 230 (n.), 451 
— n 











Pasupati, 159, 167, 170, 253, 285, 289, 


| 


Proto-Sarsavetl, (at 
| i 5 ri 
Prspa, a Nüga rit — 
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Pisicas, 336, 

Pitámaha, a name of Brahmi, 512 

litaras, the guardians of the South- 
western quarter, 521 

Pithas (Pithasthánas), 83 

Pitrganas (manes), 336 

— ant an Avatira of Vignu, 

Plato, the Bactrian Greek. King, 140 

Pliny, 300 


Polyciitus, a Greek Sculptor, 2410 1, 
309, 3230-1 


Polynesian, 248 

Porus, tN, 

Poseidon, 119, 121, 269 

Poseidon Hippias, 9 (n.i 

Prabandhas, 26 

Prabhükara, a nafe of Sun god, 576-7 

Prabhákaravardhana, the .Vupyabhut 
ruler of Thaneswar, 431 

Pradyumoa, 94, 103-4, 131, 301, 386-7, 
88S (n.), 408-0, 526, 572 

Prahlada, 415-5 

Prajapati, 13 (n.), 46, Gl, 75, 276-7, 
305, 316, 371, 387, 389, 413, 510-3, 
550, 562 

Prajhá, 67 

Prakrti, 493. 572-3 

Pralaya Variha, 415 

Pramathas, 161, 163, 336, 357 

Pramoda, 409 * Ys 

Prasenajt pillar (Eharhut railing), 345 

Pratardana, 74 (n.) 

Prütilomas, 453 | 

Pratimálaksanam, 315 (n.), 325, 325 

Pratimülaksanam by Nagnajit, 16 7, 29, 
326-7 

Pratimümünalaksanam, 311, 317, 333, 

७71 


Pratimāśūñla, 210 a. 
Pratyabbijüa School (of Saiviem), 453 
Pratyülidha, a standing pose, 266-7 
Pratyüsà, 265, 432, 496, 499, 441 
pia e Nig 345, 521 
u, ७ Niga, 
d F Bharhut), 377-8 


Prihivi, 49, 61, 
x er an Avatara of Vispu, 391, 427 
y, his reference to Maga Brah- 


645 


Purinic lore, five topics of 24 

Purandhi, a Vedic ddess, 370, 400 

Purika-gràma sus cf 157 

Püárpabhadra, a Yaksa, 70-7, 98 

Porpavarma, [60-70 

Purnea hoard (of Punch-marked coins), 
257, 965, 207 

Purusa, 316, 391, 403, 509, 572 

Purugadatta, 111 

Purusa-Mahüdeva, 576 

Purüsa Nariyana, 511 

Purusasükta, (A.V. X. 90), 316 

— —— 41, 365, 377, 383 

8 


Pusan, 97, 371, 428, 441 
Puskalávati, 111, 119, 257 
Pusti, 30, 368-9 971, 


403-4 * 419 * 


Pusyamitras, 144 (n.) 


Q 


Quintus Curtius, 89 


Rādhā, 422 
Radhika. 289 
Raghunandana, —8 Smürta writer of 
n. 
upamia, 103 (n.), 418 (n.), 477 
u, 295 (n.), 419, 429, 433, 441, 443-5 
Ra a rar eii Cons of, Hii 
tans ana na 
Ra'atanübhi, son of Kubera, 337 
Rajghat Seals, 177, 188, 193, 198, 200 
Hajnt, rne o the consortis of Sirya 


436 
Rajuvula, the Saka Satrap, 96, 110-1 


ers LIT y 431 = 
kā, ——— of full moon, 371 
— 71, 205, 207, 325, 396 
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(n.), 355, 357-8, 361, 365, 367, 373, 
383, 381 (n.), 397-9, 401, 411 (n) 
415-7, 419, 440-2, 455, 457, 460 (n.), 
463, 466, 470-3, 476, 478, 489-4, 
407-8, 516, 518, 522, 524-6, 528, 534 
536, 552, 553 (n.), 554 
Raphael, 308 
ltasacitra (sume aa Alponá), 223 
Rati, wife of Kiama, 483, 526 
Rain, 400 
Háütrisükta, 493 
Haudra Pü£upata, 465, 482 
Hauuri, a Matrki, 504 
Hüvana, 402 (n.) 
ares gii epe ti em ^05. Ron 
ddhi, prosperity personific 
Hevanta, son of Surya, 424, 437, 442 
Rgveda, 11, 39, 42-6, 48, 52.3, 55-6, 58, 
62. 64-5, 67, 71.3, 98 (n.), 163, 217 
234-5, 276, 289, 310, 370.2, 377, 385, 
429-30, 490-1, 493, 510, 513 (n.), 530. 
540, 572, 57 
Rhaucus, Cretan city, 9 (n.) 


hali, 
— the country of the Yaudheyaa, 
143, 146 


| Hsabha, an Avatüra of V-gnu, 391 


bha AR bbanütba), the first Jina 
iuro sa , 
şyaárůga, 260, 261 (n.), 


teaka, a type of man, 311, 312 (n.) 
Rudra, 44-5, 51-2, 75-6, 86 (n.), 115, 
126.8, 231 , 986, 289, 
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INDEX 


Ehdüsivatultvas (Siva-Bidikbyas), 478, 
470 (n.) 

"üdhanamálá, 94-5, 658 

Siidhyas, 330, 338, 367 

Sadenpia Brahmana, 68 

Sadyojita, an aspect of Siva, 238, 478, 
479 (n.), 480 í(n.) 

BSadyojüta and other four aspects of 
Siva, 460, 673 

Bahasralitigas, 469-60 

Saliasrira, 494 

Saiduniga royal statues(?), 37, 97 

Sata, son of Mandana, 23 

Saiva Agamas, 25-6, 239, 452, 457, 
464-6, 479 (n.), 480 

Saiva(s), D. (n.), 6, 19-20, 83, 140, 152, 
180, 182-3, 185, 188-9, 233, 236, 243, 

e 205, 3390, 304-5, 462-5, 464-6, 
481, 484-5, 488, 500 (n.), 5123, 519, 
544.6, 555. 559 

Pt Ror 274 

Saivasiddhintins, 479 (n.) 

Saka(s), 04, 265, 542-3 

Sakaladhikdra, 17 

Sikambhari, «ne of 
Durga, 490 

— an early Vedic commentator, 


Sakra, 101, 287, 433 (n.), 441, 523, 558 

Sakta (Sükti«n, Sakti worship), 6, 83, 
133, 140, 166, 171-2, 187, 197, 265, 
373, 465, 469, 481, 491-5, 500, 560 
(n.) 

Sükta 'Tantras, 95, 27, 939 

Sakti, 230, 274, 355, 370, 377, 393, 395, 
477, 459 f., 552, 507 

Saktis (five, of Siva), 930, 479 (n.) 

Sukti-Ganapati, 358, 361 ° 

— ithas, 494-5, 508 

iman, an Avatira of Vispu, 391 
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Sakunas, 207 
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as, 2974. 
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Smkargaga, 10, 91, 04, 103-4, 131, 
300, 302, 306, 347, 3586-7, 385 (n.), 
393, 408-9, 412, 423, 424 (n.), ७73 

Bainkarsaga-Vüsudeva, 01 

Samudragupta, 10, 110 (n.), 116, 132, 
265, 303 

Samyak-Sambuddhabhàügita-Pratimàálakg- 
agam, 334 

Samyukta bastas, 278 

Samyukla Nikdya, 343, 433 (n.) " 

Sani (Saturn), 311, 429, 441, 443-4 
Sütrapitaka), 380 

Sanaka, 415 

Sanatkumiiga, 363, 302 (n.), 419 

Sanatkumüra  Vàstusastra, 18 

Sandini, 35 

Seni (Saturn), 311, 429, 441, 443-4 

Sanjaya, 300 

Saükha, a Yaksa, 339 (n) * 

Saükha (and Padma) nidhi, 105, 170-80, 
941-2, 344, 3609, 525 

Sahkhapüla, a Nüga, 347 

Baükhapurusa, 403, 638 

Sankhya and other four systems, 450 

Sdikhydyana Brahmana, 447 

Sdnkhyayana Grhyasütra, 491 

Büáükhye and Yoga systems of philo- 
sophy, 453, 493 

Sanmukha, the Upisaks of the thir- 
teenth Jinn, 562 

Sapmukha (Kürttike 

Santina, one of t 
Ganapati, 357 

Sintmitman, a name of Buddha 
Avatars of Visnu, 289, 392 

Santinitha, the sixteenth Jina, 562 

Sap'amátrkà, 185-6, 231, 274, 364, 482, 
491, 505, 563 

Saptaratnas, 108 (n.) 

Saptarsis, 14 (n.), 324 

Sarabha, Sarsbhesamürti (of Siva), 5, 
291, 275, 486, 485 

Saradáütilaka Tantra, 22, 361 (n.), 550-1 

tirana, 93 

Saranath Buddha, 6 

Saranatb, sculptural and architectural 
pieces from, 

Suaragyu, Tvastar's daughter, 430 

"ürasvata, 13 (n.) 


ph 304-5. 577 
16 Bix uspects of 


Sarssvati, 30, 265, 987. 303.4, SM, 
358, 368-0, 37r, 376 cans 377-80, 
398, 490, 515-6, 515, 532, 550, 561 








Sarvavarman, the Maukhari king, 452 


in.) 
Sada, a type of man, 311, 312 (n.) 
5üsanadevatás, 254, 661-3 
Sá*anastamibhas, 103 (n.) 
Sasáüka, 152, 271, 559 
Saíahkadekhara, a name of Siva, 150, 
466 


Sasthi, 
(n.i 

Sadvatl, 64 

Satakratu, a name of Indra, 277 

Salapatha Brahmana, 55, 61, 199, 154 
(७.), 316, 371, 386. 359, 417, 428 
445, 511, 513 (n.) 

Satarudriga, 234, 447-5, 487, 576 

Satcakrabheda, 49 

Sati, B3, 495 (n. 

Sittvata vidhi, 409 

Sáttcata Samhità, 391 

5üttvatas, 77 (n 


hlso called Skandamité, 354 


Satya and other Yugas, 220 
Sat —— one the wives of 
Saubhüti, 155 


Saundarya'ahari, à Tantric text, 460 
495 


Raura, 6, 140, 230 (n.), 235, 430, 500 
e . 044, 661 
Sauradharma, 138 (n.) 
—— 568 
varas 
Sav tr, 13 (n.), 138, 371, 498-9 
Savitri, 287, 514-6, 618 
Savana 59, 63-4, Jd 
—— 
Renas (of Bengal) worshippers of 


Sesaniga, 103, 324, 346, 349, 392 (n.i 
8950 (of Vignu), 235, 275, 











t 


356, 362 
Skandagu 
pur 
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184 (n.), 136-6, 141, 149, 

104-7, 176, 170-01, 198, 200, 

230-2, 294.8, 243-4, 945, 
250-5, 257.8, 260, 265.6, 271, 274-5, 
2977, 2979-81, 284-7, 259.00, 2902, 295, 
900-5, 394. 338, 941, 344, 352, 355.6, 
359, 962-4, 307, 370, 382, 386, 303-4, 
402, 405, 409, 414, 420, 441 (n.), 
444, 446 f., 493, 495, 497, 500, 502, 
504, 508-10, 512-5. 519, 522, 525, 
5248.9. 534-6, 542-53, 555, 558-0), 662, 
567, 913-4, 576 

Sivabhadra, 495 

S vabhágavatas, 76, 440-50 

Sivabhaktas. 27, 486 

Sivadisa, the Audurobara ch ef, 118 

Sivadatia, 110-1 


112-31, 
152-01, 
TH. 3228, 


| Sivaddtt (also called Dats), 99-4, 504," 


Sivaganas, 159, 469, 472, 535, 546 

Givatiines. 5, 36. (n.), 84, 152-3, 169, 
179, 181-3, 187-8, 202, 232, 235, 
244, 270, 285, 394, 464-7, 459, 461, 
502, 508-9, 519, 536, 545, 565 (u.) 

ival ügas (on coins), 113-4 

3iva-Lokeévara, 547, 554 

Sica Mahàüpurüna, 5365 

— Maharaja 
154, 1 

Sivamitra, 242-3 

Siva-Pürvati gold plaque 

Siva-Padupati, its protot 

Sivapura (Saivapura), 119-5 50 

Sivaraksita, copper seal of, 119-20, 125 
158 " 267. , 402 

Sivaxamayaneri, 274 

Siva-Srikantha, 450 

Si-yu-ka, 89 

Skanda, 85, 103, 106-7, 117, 140, 144.0, 
199, 200, 965, 301, 304, 321 (n.) 338 


464 
usd. 


Gautamiputra 


41, 270 





1 
fe (n.}, 166 
2, 645 


Satrap p, 93 95 






दः ji 23. 90. 


Saka 
73, 
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* 
Br Kumára, the author of Silparatna, | 242, 265, 2806, 259-90, 204, 290, 904, . 
19, 216, 223, 925 (n.) 321 (n.), 324, 963, 968, 385, 395, 401 
Sri Laksmi (Sridevi), A), 47, ON, 105, | (n.), 418, 425, 425 S.. 500, 510, 513, 
111, 120, 133-4, 156, 193, 196-7, 904, 515-0, 520, 525, 530, 536, 545, 547-52, 
424, 358, 368-74, 376-7, 387, 306, 561, 567, 516-1 
403-4, 406, 419, 433, 490, 545, 554, | Büryamitra, 111, 140, 432 
3 661 Bürya-Nürkyana, 544, 551-2, 554 
Arr-PatcamI, 370 hs Hrs ups an old Jaina text, 98 
Sripati, an Avatüra of Visnu, $92 "aid ar 130 š 
Sriwükia, 47, 134, 372 हीत EE . 
SLIM, Sol 965, "002-9 Süryavarcas , the Gandharva, 151 
Arivatan. 201, Qu) (n * 345 Steve, 49971 up of the  eoónsort« of 
Pide ce es Svádhisthana, 44 tn.) 
क ©  Htanskupjá ' 495 c aisi Svülha, consort of Agni, 924 
*Sthalavrkaas, 100, 113, 148, 174 Svaja, a Náge, 45, 521 
: ——— 4 : 7 Svāmī Mahiisens, a name of Kart 


Mthánu, a name of Siva, 462 keya, 363 


Bthünaka type al images, 264 
Sthines, nine in number, 207 ff. | Svarga, one of the six saperte of Gapa- 
Sihapati, 14-5 pas; dd N 

| Svast ka, à Náüga, 143 (n.) 


iene robe ARA. discs 170-3, 177, 480 — ie exin कि n 
| _ œ} 


ubada, mer e aes 19. 2H | दुदवी (vapaminans) Hage, ह, 
Subrahmanya a name of —— áv —— 314 
—* = 362, 363 (n.), * e | Seetaéoatara Upanisad, 39, 74-6, 128 
' 147-8 


| 


Süciloma, the Yakga, 100, 342, 349 i 
Y à Yakaini, | Svetavat, a name of Indra, 148, 150 (n.! 

ar "240 exta ra Ina TRU Svetasatülaya, a suburb of Kapisá, 9, 

Sudaréana cakra, 137, 152 Fs EN 

Sudarsana (personified), 538-9 Svitra, a Nága, 345, 521 

&uddba&aivas, 452, 465, 478-9 Syima Jataka, 254 

—— à. one of the scven | 890७, 9 (n) 

tongues of Agni, 491 

—— t 

Südras, 453 — eti * ® T 

Sukháüsanamürti (of Siva), 464 | 

Sukla T Daityagtnn jureeda, 514 






Sukra, ru, 391, 418, 429, | Tacitus, 58 









. 443-4, 51 “| Taimata, 345 (n) 
Sukra (Venus), a diri be Aranyaka, 480 (n), 491 
Suk Oo ato. BOT, bop indy 576-71 





209, 24 Taittiriya Brühmana, 380, 491 
Sulohita, Taittiriya 


—— 60, 61 (n.), 389, 
Taittistyaka school, 67 
| Taittiriya E Upanisad, 371 
egeta, | 345-7 
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Tarantuka, 344 

Türksva, 429, 530, 532-3 

Taruna Ganapati and other 
graphic types of Ganesa, 358 

Tathigatas, 263 

Tatpurusa, an aspect of Siva, 228, 400, 
476, 478, 573 

Telephus, an Indo-Greek King, 488 

Teramba  (Terambi), 35, 120 (n.) 

Terambipá!a, 35 (n.). 120 ín.) 

Thani, 35 

a d à Naga, 345, 521 
hamkaras, 26, 264, 295, 391, 561-2 

‘Tirthikas, 83 £ 

Tira}finasambandha, the Saiva Saint, 
5 (n.), 454 

—— an Alvar, 382 

Toramána, the Hopa king, 113 

Totali, a variety of Gauri, 502 

Trai mohana, 532 HÀ 

Trairáiika, a variety of Sivalibga, 459 

Trayi, also known as Vedavidya, 196-7. 

Trika system, 453 

Qu rive 124, 231, 476, 510, 549, 552, | 

4 

Tripura, a variety of Gauri, 502 

Trpurabhairavt, 509 | 

Trpurasunidari, 469 

कय पपर (Tripurántakamürti), 488- 
, 519 . 

Trifali, Mahávira's mother, 372 

Trivikram 292; 403, p 417-9 


Tvasta (l'vastar), 14, 46, 371, 429.90 
Tycho, 127, 196, 148 (n.), 155, 543 


icono- | 


Ls 


uU 
ee a Varàhünana Mirici, 561 
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Umāpatı, a name of Siva, 446 
Umanda, token money coined at, 156 
Linñsahita (mūrti), 464, 466, 465 
l.inávaktra, 573-4 
Unmairilakkam, 473 
Unmatta Bbairava, 466 
Unmatta Ucchista, one of the six as: 
pects of Ganapati, 357-58, 301 © 
LU pamanyu, à soge, 456 (n.) 
Upanute$vara, a Püsupata Aciryn, 211 
Upinanda, the Naga king, 375 ` 
Upanisads, 80.8, 98 (n.) 
Up.purünas, 20-1 
L pásakas, 561-2 
Upatrpva, 345 (n,) 
Uragas, 395 
Des (Osas), 49-50, 69, 265, 499, 432, ° * 
496, 439, 441, 490 | 
Usabhadáüta, son-in-law of Nahapána, 
515 
Léanas, 13 (n.) 
Usmita, 354 
Ustrapüda, a Yaksa, 134 
Utpala, 14, 16-7, 21, 28, 905 (n.), 230 
(n.), 250-1, 274, 286 (n.), IM (n.), 
SLL (n.), 312 (n.), 314-5, 317-8, 325, 
327-8, 451 (n.), 459 (n.d, 504, 510, 
565 (n. 566 (n), 567-8 
Uttamadatta, 111 
Uttarüdhyayana Sitra, n Jaina text, 





—— an epithet of Kubera, 


Utlarakimikdqama, 280 (n.), 286 (n), 
338, 361 in.), 305 





Y 
Vác (Vk), the Vedie goddess of speech, 2 
" —— Ant | +. 








an Avatars of झया, 
— Agni, 570 
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Vaisravala, à. name of Kubera, 14, 86, 


Us (n.), 105, 
559 

Vaišsvānara, a name ol Agni, 576-7 

Vajapeya, a Vedic sacrifice, 60 

Vajasaneci Samhita (of the Sukla Yajur 
veda), 234, 447, 491, 575-6 

Vajrabáühu, 
52 

Vajrapáni, 122, 558 

Vaira (personified), 9, 597 

Vajrisana, 82, 262, 345, 379, 55l 

Vajra, son of Aniruddha, 21, 573 

Vajrayāna, 23.5, 221 (n.), 225 (n), 
248, 259, 264-5, 207, 272. 275, 492, 
405, 501 (॥.), 540, 555-9, 561 

eVajrayogini, 560 (n.) 

Valli, 367 

Valli-Kalyapnasundaramurti, 
Subrahmanya, 365, 367 

Valmiki, 37 

Vümadeva, one of the five aspects of 
Siva, 228, 460, 476, 478, 479 iu.) 
450 (n.), 573 

Váimuadeva, a Vedie Ry 

Váünuana, Awvatira of Visnu, 234, 324 
385, 390-2, 412, 417-9 

Vámanapurana, 153 

Vànaprasthas, 66 

Vanaspati, 207 

Varáha (Boar) incarnation of  Visnu, 

324. 340, 389-92, 409, 412-5 
Varübhaunihira, 16, 21, 28-9, 14१, 190, 


3397-0, 341-2, 521-2, 


a form of 


204, 290, 246, 250-1, 257-8, 274 
286, 280-00 294, 295, 306, 511-2 
aha 321 346 (n), 451, 502, 


523 
Vardhapurdna, 391, 430 
Varali, a Mátrkü, 34, 185-6, 504-6 
Varddbaki 
Varnu, 145 t 
Varro 
Varuna, 44, 40, 52-3, 57, 69, 73, 75, 
176, 339, 371, 418, 485, 520-1, 525-7 


t of Sürya, 125 
"Fakes of Jina 
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Vasu bPávakea (Ago, 393 

Vásupujya, the twelfth Jina, 302 

Vasuruci, the Gandbarva, 351 

Vasus, USS 

Vita (the Zoroastrian wipd god), 527 

Valapatrasavin, a form of Vispu, 275 

Vatuku Bhamwava, 121 

Vatulatantra, 230 (n.), 451 (u.) 

Viwu, 45, 40, 75, 233, 599, 385, ३236, 
1९७, 520-1, 527.9 

Vüyupuramna, 15 (u.), 356, JU 

Véedagarbbàa, 496 

Vedáüntas,, 390 

Vedánta-SÀàjvas, 452 

Vedas, 13, 13, 45-0. 954, 65, 3171, 233 
$35. 1345, 385, 413, 427, 452, 513, 
516, 567, 372 

Vedavid, an Avatára of Visnu, Hr 

Vedavilyà, 4% 

Vedavyása, an Avatira of Visnu, Hl 

Venugopála, 423 

Venus, 1111 

Velilas, 325, 325 

Vibhawais), 386, : 
420 

Vibhaxa-Somkarsana, SUS, 425 

Vibhávasu, 530, 531. (n,), 5SH 

Vicüracarman, u Sivabbakta, 485 

Viehigrama, the old name of Bhita, 
201 

Vidhata, a name of Brahmi, 445, 512, 
550 

Vidiéa, 241, 395 

Vidudhaka (and  Virüpaksa), 
the four Mabárüjas, 85 

Viduratha, UJ 

Vidvüdevis, 377, 901 A 

Vidyádhnras, 101, 264, 261-2, 245, 346, 
967-8, 579, 406-7, 427, 485, 501, 519 

Vidyádhideva, an Avatars of Vignu, 
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Vighnüntaka, 275, 325 (u.), 355 
Vighnarája, 275, 325 (n.), — 
ighnede, 275, 325 (n), ४ 
Vighne&vari, oue of the consorts of 
Ganapati, 958 
Vihatgama, an Avatars of Vispu, aui 
Vihangams, a name of Garuda 
Vijayamitrs, a chief of Ayodhya, 141 
Viavamitra, the apraca-raya, ७७५) 
Vikramadilé monastery, 380 
Vimalanátha, the thirteenth Jina, 562 
Vimanavast, a class of Jaina deities 
mentioned in Jaina texts, 561 
Vima (Wema) Kadph ses, 04 
Vinádlara-Dakesináimürti fof °. Siva), 
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Virajaksetra (at Jajpur, Orissa), OU; 

Viras, 356, 420, 423 

Virasarvas {Lingayatn), SM (u.), 4H 

Virayasas, the Kauluta chief, 132 

Virocana, father of Bali, 415 

Virudaka, 100, 442, 621 

Virüpáksa a Naga king, M6, 521 

Virüpákea, à name of S.va, 465, 452 
558 

Virüpáksa, the king of the Haksas, 526 

Vidakha, 55, 265, X34, 2362, SH 

Visála, the father of Taksaka, 345 

Vigpu, 5, 10, 13, 26, 30, 15 (na, 46, 
51, 54 (n.), 60 (n.h 16, 64, hh, 1H, 
102-3, 112, 116-7, 124-5, 125-32, 137, 


152, 154, 158, 185, 1588-99, 197, 
218-9, 222, 29449 230-2, 3934-5, 250, 
254, 261, 264, 270-1, 274-6, 283, 


285-6, 28991, 207-8, 300-1, 304-5. 
319 (n.), 394, 341, 344, 317, 349, 352 
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Volvainitra, the young Bribmana, 121 

Visvaruct, one of the seven tongues of 
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Visvarüpa, an Avatüra of Viypu, BN, 
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Visávasrastá, 

Vidvastha, 

Vievavid, 14 

Visvesvara, 85 

Vitatha, 207 
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